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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

^ SiMCE the First Edition of this book was published in 1890, 

^ the First Three Gk>spels have been the subject of eager study, 

both in this country, and in the great schools of the continent 
^ of Europe and the United States. English students will find 

* the results of these manifold labours duly registered (from 

^ different points of view) in Dr. Hastings' Dictionary of the 

I BibUf and the Encychpafdia Bidlica, In the absence, however* 

of any more recent popular exposition, this book is reissued, 
with some modifications, in the hope that it may still supply 
to some of those who approach the New Testament without 
technical aid, the outlines of a method of literary and historical 
enquiry into the sources of the life of Jesus.^ Some intricate 
questions, such as the dependence of our Greek Mark (in its 
earliest form) on a primitive Aramean document, have been 
purposely avoided, owing to the difficulty of exhibiting the evidence 
to the ordinary reader. But such discussions, though of great 
literary interest, do not affect the broad estimate of the historical 
character of the records. 

The value of the Gospels as witnesses to the career of 'the 
prophet of Nazareth' having been recently challenged fi*om op- 
posite sides by the exponents of secularism and theosophy, an 
attempt has been made, in a concluding chapter, to sketch the 
general results to which the previous treatment appears to lead. 
Those whose duty as teachers has required them to convey to 
others the impression of the most significant figure in human 
history, will be the readiest to acknowledge the difficulty of the 
task, and to forgive the hand that fails. 

In issuing this Edition, a few verbal corrections, overlooked in 
the Third Edition, have been made, and an Index has been added. 

Oxford, /M/y, 1906. J. E. C. 

^ The reader who may desire some acquaintance with the origin 
and progress of these studies, is referred to the author's lectures 
on Thi BibU in the Ninettenik Ctntmy (1903), Lectures v. — vii. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Our New Testament opens with four lives of Jesus 
which we call Gospels. This name is now used in a 
difierent sense from that in which it was first applied. 
In the opening of his ministry, Jesus is said to have 
preached ' the gospel of God/ Mark i. 14. When the 
apostle Paul speaks of ' the day when Crod shall judge 
the secrets of men, according to my gospel, by Jesus 
Christ/ Rom, ii. 16, he means the sum of Christian 
teaching which it was his business to carry through 
the world. Not till more than a hundred years after 
Jesus had passed away, was the term employed to 
describe a certain kind of book. We speak of the Four 
Evangelists, but in the early Church this was the title 
of a regular class of teachers who devoted themselves 
to spreading the 'good news,' Ephes. iv. 11. The 
Gospel could be called ' God's gospel,' {Mark i. 14, 
Ram. i. i, etc.), inasmuch as it was believed to issue 
from him, and contain the great providential secret of 
his purpose for the world. It could be called ' the 
gospel of his Son/ Rom. i. 9, or 'Christ's gospel,' 
2 Cor. ix. 13, as being first declared by Jesus and em- 
bodied in his teaching, and then concerned with the 
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whole nature of his work among men. And it could 
be called ' the gospel of the kingdom/ Matt. iv. 23, 
ix. 35, xxiv. 14, inasmuch as it was at first comprised 
in the announcement ' The kingdom of God is at hand/ 
Mark i. 15. Not till the preaching had been recorded, 
did the word begin to acquire the significance which it 
now possesses when we designate the first four books of 
our New Testament as the Four Gospels, cp. Mark i. i. 
A trace of this change is preserved in the titles 
which are often erroneously quoted as the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, etc. The more correct form is ' the 
Gospel according to Matthew.' When the collection 
of our New Testament writings was begun in the latter 
half of the second century, the first four books were 
grouped together as ' the Gospel.' Of this Gospel the 
separate narratives formed so many distinct repre- 
sentations. They are themselves anon3m[ious, and 
the four names traditionally connected with them do 
not meet us till long after their original composition, 
in the writings of great Church teachers, like Irenaeus 
of Lyons (in France), Clement, the learned theologian 
of Alexandria, and Tertullian of Carthage in North 
Africa, between the years 180 and 220 a.d. In the 
preceding generation Justin, who had been bom at 
Neapolis, the ancient Shechem, in Samaria, quotes 
largely (150-160 a.d.) from * the Memoirs of the 
Apostles,* which seem to have included our First Three, 
but he never mentions any of the gospels by the names 
known to us. He was probably acquainted with the 
Fourth Gospel, but he does not cite it ; and he refers to 
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some incidents which our books do not contain. These 
must have been derived either from other narratives, 
or from current traditions. 

Both of these sources were no doubt still to some 
extent open. The preface to the Third Gospel asserts 
that when it was written there were already many 
narratives in existence ' concerning those matters 
which have been fulfilled among us.' These were not, 
however, the composition of the actual companions of 
Jesus ; they depended on the testimony of those who 
' from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word.' The scope and contents of these docu- 
ments are as unknown to us as their number. Did 
they relate the whole, or only a portion, of the career 
of the Teacher ? Did they commence with the Bap- 
tism, like Marky or did they, with MaUhew and Luke^ 
start from his birth ? And what became of them ? 
The story alike of their rise and their disappearance 
is beyond our reach. In the second century traces 
exist, usually among heretical schools, of various 
books named after Peter, Bartholomew, Thomas, 
Judas, Matthias, the Twelve, the Egyptians. One 
book, designated the ' Gospel according to the He- 
brews,' was known as late as the fourth century, and 
was believed to be closely related to otir Matthew, 
though the small portions of it which have been pre* 
served do not bear out that view. It is possible that 
Justin may have employed this book, or may have 
gathered some of its contents by report. What we 
may call the canon of the Gospels was then growing 
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in importance, though not positively defined, as the 
* Memoirs of the Apostles ' were read aloud in the con- 
gregations at their meetings for worship on the first 
day of the week. 

Among the earlier contemporaries of Justin was 
Papias, of Hierapolis in Phrygia, who wrote five books 
of 'Expositions of the Sayings (or Oracles) of the 
Lord ' about 140-150 a.d. How much of this was 
interpretation or conmientary , how much actual trans- 
lation, we do not know. Nor do the slender extracts 
which remain enable us to determine on what records 
it was foimded. The interesting circumstance is that 
while Papias is actually the first to mention the names 
of Matthew and Mark in connexion with written docu- 
ments, ^ he himself preferred to rely on * the words of 
the elders ' gathered from their disciples : — 

' On any occasion when a person came [in my way] who had 
been a foUower of the Elders, I would enquire about the dis- 
courses of those Elders, what was said by Andrew, or by Peter, 
or by Philip, or by Thomas, or James, or by John or Matthew, 
or any other of the Lord's disciples, and what Aristion and 
the Elder John, the disciples of the Lord, say. For I did 
not think that I could get so much profit from the contents ol 
books as from the utterances of a living and abiding voice/* 

Behind Papias, then, stretched a chain of tradition, 
going back to those who, in the language of Luke i. 2, 
had been eye-witnesses and ministers.of the word, and 
this tradition seemed to Papias to bring him into more 

* See chapters V. and VII. 

2 A number of unwritten sayings ascribed to Jesus are still 
found in early Christian writers, cp. chap. I. f 2 (4) «. 
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direct relation to Jesus than any book. But books 
bad no doubt been already long in use in the com- 
munities of believers. Out of these books our Four 
Gospels finally rose to pre-eminence, as the wit- 
ness of the faith at the end of the second century. 
After the great struggle with the various foUns of 
heresy known to us under the name of Gnosticism, a 
fourth term was added to the confession demanded of 
the candidate for baptism. He professed his belief in 
God the Father, in Jesus Christ his only begotten Son, 
in the Holy Spirit, and lastly in the Holy Catholic 
Church. Why not in the Scriptures ? Because the 
teaching body, represented by the bishops of the 
chtirches which traced their history back to apostolic 
founders, was regarded as the real source of authority. 
It was tmder their influence, as the possessors of the 
deposit of the faith, that the Four Gospels became the 
basis of a New Testament which could be set beside 
the Old, and the ground of selection was largely the 
usage of the Church. 

Too much stress, therefore, must not be laid upon 
the traditional titles. All kinds of works were in cir- 
culation under famous names. Tertullian gravely 
argued that the book of Enoch, which is now known 
to be a compilation of various elements belonging to 
the two centuries before Christ, was the actual pro- 
duction of the patriarch, and had been preserved by 
Noah in the ark. In the early generations of an ob- 
scure religious movement, among groups of believers 
who cared more for the spirit than the letter, the 
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questions with which modem enquiry starts were 
hardly ever raised. Among the Bdbfs of Persia, for 
instance, whose fotmder suffered death in 1850, Prof. 
E. G. Browne tells us that he was especially impressed 
with * the generally prevailing uncertainty as to the 
authorship of many of their own religious books, es- 
pecially those of the earlier period,' a result which (he 
admits) was quite contrary to his pre-conceptions. 
The Gospels, as Prof. Sanday has said, * grew up in 
the dark.' Their history, therefore, was not noted at 
the time ; and it has to be inferred partly from the 
scanty and sometimes contradictory statements of 
later generations, and partly from comparison among 
themselves. The testimony of Church-writers in the 
second century to the First Three Gospels will be cited 
hereafter. A word must be said here to justify the 
selection of these three books for separate treatment 
side by side in contrast with the Fourth. 

A very brief examination suffices to show that 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke are all constructed on a 
common plan. The account of the ministry of Jesus 
is preceded in each Gospel by a narrative of his 
Baptism and Temptation. His public career opens in 
Galilee ; its centre is in Capernaum ; and Jesus teaches 
on the lake shore, upon the hills, in the village syna- 
gogues. He passes to and fro on missionary journeys ; 
he chooses twelve of his disciples whom he sends out to 
proclaim that the kingdom is at hand in terms identical 
with his own declaration. There is the same oppo- 
sition from synagogue-ruler, scribe, and Pharisee. 
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There are the same parables, such as those of the Sower 
or the Mustard Seed ; and the same mcidents, such as 
the heaUng of the paralytic who was let down from the 
roof, or the core of the demoniac of Gadara. More- 
over, the crisis arrives at the same spot, when Jesus 
accepts the title of Messiah from Peter's lips at Caesa- 
rea Philippi, and annomices that he will make the great 
venture and go to Jerusalem. The resolve is followed 
by the same heavenly attestation when the divine 
voice on the mount of Transfiguration is heard once 
more sasmig, ' Thou art my beloved son.' The march 
to the capital represents Jesus as travelling thither for 
the first time in his character of Teacher. All three 
Gospels describe his entry amid popular acclamations 
as the Messiah. They rdate the daring act by which 
he drives out the money-changers from the sanctuary, 
and concentrates on himself the hatred of the priestly 
guardians of the Temple. The same colloquies are 
reported with the scribes and elders, the Pharisees and 
Herodians, the Sadducees. On the Mount of Olives 
Jesus utters the same warnings concerning the future. 
In the upper room he eats with them the same 
passover-supper. Under the olives of Gethsemane he 
praj^ the same prayer, and triumphs over the same 
trial ; before the High Priest he makes the same declara- 
tion of the speedy coming of the Son of Man ; towards ' 
Pilate he maintains the same silence ; on the cross the 
same darkness overshadows him, and as he dies the 
same temple* veil is rent in twain. From first to last, | 
amid minor differences, the teaching and work of j 
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Jesus are presented from the same general point of 
view; and these Gospels, accordingly, are often de- 
scribed as the * Ss^optic * Gospels.* 

Very different is the arrangement of the Fourth. 
It narrates no baptism, reports no temptation. From 
the neighbourhood of the Jordan Jesus passes to Cana 
of Galilee, and thence to Capernaum for a few da}^' 
stay. But a passover is already at hand, and Jesus 
goes up without delay to the capital, and opens his 
ministry in the metropolis with the cleansing of the 
Temple, which apparently excites no anger and leaves 
him unharmed. From this time onwards Jesus is 
occupied for two years in teaching chiefly in Judea, 
with only an occasional visit to Galilee. New places 
and persons are named in the story. The Messianic 
character of Jesus is assumed and recognized from 
the outset. The characteristic discussions about legal 
questions, such as violations of the Sabbath or purifi- 
cations, disappear. There is no choice of the apostles, 
no preaching of the kingdom, no mission of the Twelve. 
The retreat to Caesarea Philippi, and the momentous 
question * Whom say ye that I am ?' are ignored. On 
his Messianic entry into Jerusalem Jesus is acclaimed 
by a multitude which, shortly before, had witnessed 
the raising of Lazarus. The last supper is celebrated 
the day before the passover, so that Jesus suffers at the 
very hour at which the paschal lamb is slain. Of the 
discourse in which he prepares the disciples for his 
death the Synoptic narratives contain no trace. In 

* Thdr authors are similarly designated ' the Synoptists.' 
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the garden he needs no prayer to sustain his spirit, 
but before his majestic appearance the cohort sent to 
arrest him falls to the groimd. He annotmces to 
Pilate that he had been bom to bear witness to the 
truth, and he dies with the calm declaration ' it is 
finished.' 

The comparison of the Fourth Gospel with the First 
Three thus at once reveals marked differences of struc- 
ture and conception which demand separate and pro- 
longed study. The general result of such study may 
be summed up in one word. The author presents us ' 
rather with an interpretation of the perspn and work 
of Jesus than with a record of his words and deeds. ^ 
By this process the ideas of the Teacher are translated 
out of their Jewish forms and accommodated to new 
modes of thought, and the conceptions suggested by 
Christian experience are expressed in historical style, 
but are to be tmderstood in the spirit rather than in 
the letter. More than one example of this method of 
presentment may be found within the limits of the 
Bible itself. The picture of Moses as he pours out the 
majestic appeals of Deuteronomy on behalf of the sole 
Deity of Israel's God, is widely different from the dim 
figure of the older story, and corresponds to the 
advanced religious consciousness of the prophets of 
the seventh centtuy B.C. Two hundred years later 
another hand again would delineate him as the creator 
of Levitical institutions which were not established in 
Israel until the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. Simi- 
larly in the Chronicles David is depicted as a kind of 
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saint of Judaism ; in the traditions embodied in the 
books of Samuel he stands out in his rugged might, 
hero and freebooter, builder of empire and master of 
intrigue, installing his own sons in the priesthood, 
and violating at every step the ritual precept and 
ceremonial ordinance of what was afterwards 
regarded as Mosaic law. 

In such instances as these the past has been 
reconstructed in the light of later practice and beUef, 
and the writers have worked designedly towards a 
particular end. The Fourth Evangelist, for instance, 
sought to combine two widely separate ideas, that of 
the Jewish Messiah and the Greek Word. In the Syn- 
optic narratives, however, are there any traces of Uke 
processes ? Are their stories, simple and artless as 
they so often seem, genuine deposits of trustworthy 
) tradition ? Do they really represent what actually 
happened ? Or do they, too, betray the influence of 
the beliefs and hopes of their narrators ? Can we 
account for what is not, on the face of it, historically 
I credible, by what we know of the faith or expectation 
lof the disciples who wrought into literary form the 
I figure of Christ ? This is the enquiry that now lies 
before us. The path is not easy, and the way is long. 
We must encounter many difficulties, and we may often 
have to lament that our results must after all remain 
uncertain. One thing only is clear ; whoever would 
try to know and imderstand Jesus, must honestly 
make the attempt. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE FORMATION OF THE GOSPEL TRADITIONS 

How came our First Three Gospels to be written ? 
Were they produced independently of each other, or 
did the later writers use the work of the earlier ? In 
what order were they composed, and at what dates ? 
Why do they sometimes agree so closely, as in the 
parable of the Sower, or the story of the paralytic let 
down through the roof ; and why do they sometimes 
vary so widely about important sa jrings of the Teacher 
or no less important incidents in his career ? From 
what sources did the author of the earliest Gospel 
derive his knowledge about Jesus ; and what other 
materials were at the command of the succeeding 
Evangelists ? 

It is easier to ask these questions than to answer 
them. They are only specimens of the kind of prob- 
lems which beset all enquiry into the origin of the 
Ssnioptic narratives. But before we seek for some 
clearer light upon them, let us examine first of all the 
general conditions under which our Gospels came into 
existence. How did men know anything about Jesus 
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before the lives of him were drawn up ? They could 
only know what they were told by his friends and 
followers. They depended, that is, on the witness of 
the Church. Of what did this testimony consist, and 
how was it formed into a body of definite teaching ? 

§ I. The Preaching of the Early Church. 

(i) Jesus c(»nmitted nothing to writing. The words 
which he traced upon the Temple floor in presence of 
the guilty woman, while her accusers slunk away (John 
vyi. 6, 8), vanished without a record. The founders 
of Christian sects have left behind them, like John 
Wesley, copious discourses to serve as standards of the 
faith. ^ Mohammed armed his followers with revela- 
tions which were afterwards collected into the book 
on which Islam rests, viz. the Koran. But Jesus, like 
Socrates, was content with speaking ' the word/ 
Mark ii. 2. After his first appearance in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum, his amazed hearers cried out 
' What is this ? A new teaching ! ' Mark i. 27. 
And all through his public life, in the villages of 
Galilee, or the crowded temple-courts at Jerusalem, 
he moves among men as the ' Teacher.' Nor is there 
any trace that his disciples wrote anything during his 

^ A curious difference has been observed in the case of two 
of the world's greatest teachers in another sphere. Dante 
showed no solicitude for his great Commedia. Most of 
Shakespeare's plays would have perished, in the absence ol 
any pains on his part for their preservation, but for the 
unasked labour of Hemynge and CondeU. 
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life. There were, indeed, no scribes among them who 
might have been used to letters. The most eminent 
apostles, the most intimate companions of Jesus, 
Peter, James, John, were fishermen. The best 
educated of them is supposed to have been Matthew, 
the tax-gatherer. Even after the Master had passed 
away, the Church at Jerusalem consisted mostly of the 
poor and unlearned. So was it at Corinth, * not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,' 
were among the called, i Cor. i. 26. And what was 
true of the chief cities of Jewish piety and Greek cul- 
ture, was no doubt true of many lesser centres of the 
new faith. The outward circumstances of the Church, 
therefore, were not at first favourable to literary com- 
position. 

(2) Moreover, the ministry of the apostles, like that 
of their Master, was a ' ministry of the word.' Follow 
them through the pages of the Book of Acts, and 
whether it is at Jerusalem or in Samaria, at Damascus 
or Antioch, they are busy preaching. They argue and 
discuss, they meet objections, they confute opponents, 
all with one aim, viz., to prove that Jesus is the Christ. 
And to what authority do they appeal ? By what 
means do they vindicate their claim ? Their justi- 
fication lies in the Old Testam^it. In the temple- 
halls, before the tribunal of the Sanhedrin, at sabbath- 
worship in the synagogues, even among the friends of 
the centurion Cornelius, it is on law and prophet and 
psalmist that they rely. There were revealed already, 
so they believed, the facts of the Messiah's life and 
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death and resurrection. They had but to apply them 
to Jesus, and the evidence was complete. 'The 
written Gospel of the first period,' observes Dr. West- 
cott, ' was the Old Testament, interpreted by a vivid 
recollection of the Saviour's ministry.' The passages 
on which they relied, may not seem to us very conclu- 
sive. But to the first Christians they came with a 
new and unexpected force. They often carried with 
them the venerable sanction of the synagogue, where 
they had been so understood for generations. Their 
adaptation to Jesus rested on analogies which we can- 
not accept ; it was a work of pious imagination, which 
was indifferent to their original meaning, and seized 
on some feature of doubtful likeness with a fervour of 
conviction def5dng refutation. It was, indeed, the 
only method open to Jews in argument with Jews ; 
and it continued efficacious for more than a hujidred 
years. The principal work of Justin the Martjn:, in 
the middle of the second century, is a dialogue with a 
Jew named Trypho, in which he seeks to prove from 
the Old Testament that Jesus was the Messiah whom 
the prophets had foretold. 

(3) This line of reasoning, however, was only in- 
telligible to those who accepted the apostolic state- 
ments about Jesus. To enforce it successfully it was 
necessary that the facts about him should be known. 
It must be shown that they conformed to the prophetic 
requirements. From this inevitable demand a body 
of teaching about Jesus took its rise. The story of 
his life was shaped under this idea, for this was the out- 
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ward principle on which the Church was founded. 
To understand why he was to be acknowledged as 
Messiah was indispensable, in face of persecutions in 
the synagogue, or the scourge and imprisonment at the 
hands of a magistrate. But to the beUever, this was 
not enough for the ordering of his daily conduct, or 
the satisfaction of the new love and hope aroused 
within him. In the community at Jerusalem, and in 
those that were founded from it, some kind of rule and 
organization were required. When the great ' change 
of heart,' called ' repentance,' had taken place, and 
taken place sincerely, there still remained fresh ideas 
to be worked out in practice, fresh habits to be formed, 
fresh affections to be regulated and maintained. What 
were the principles which should govern all behaviour ? 
Plainly the principles of the ' kingdom ' as laid down 
by th$ Teacher. So, more and more stress came to be 
laid on the knowledge of the ' laws of life ' announced 
by Jesus. This knowledge could be drawn from one 
source only — ^the followers to whom he had imparted 
it. The first attempts to throw it into a shape in 
which it could be communicated to others, must have 
proceeded from them. They would arise naturally 
in the Church at Jerusalem, to meet the simplest 
cases of daily need. They sprang out of the recollec- 
tion of the Master's words ; they consisted, therefore, 
in reminiscence, guided by faith, and prompted and 
shaped by the circumstances and conditions of the 
time. These memories, gathered out of the vanished 
year of their discipleship, they related to each other, 
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and to the new converts. Like their public preaching, 
this private instruction was given by word of mouth. 
Here, then, were all the elements of a tradUion. 

§ 8. Traiisition to Writing. 

(i) The length of time which would elapse before 
such traditions would be reduced to writing cannot 
possibly be determined. It must have depended on 
many circumstances which it is no longer in our power 
to trace. But it is plain that the conditions were not 
at first favourable to the conversion of an oral into a 
written gospel. Those who were actively engaged in 
preaching, would not pause to record their message. 
The ministry of the word was much easier to the un- 
learned than that of the pen ; and the pauses of travel 
and hardship, and the moments of safety from danger, 
seeihed always to be occupied by some more immediate 
need. How little is left out of the years of toil from 
such a correspondent even as the Apostle Paul ! 
Moreover, in the expectation of the speedy return of 
Jesus, who would usher in the new time of the * age to 
come,' the claims of the present possessed an urgency 
which threw the idea of a Uterary provision for the 
future into the shade. Who would record the apos- 
tolic recollections for the sake of a posterity that would 
never see the light ? And who would devote to such 
tmprofitable labour the hours and the strength which 
might yet avail to rescue some lost souls from the doom 
that must otherwise overtake them ? Besides, it 
was the method of the time to pass on by memory 
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the stores of accmnnlated learning ; and the Rabbis, 
who had piled up a mountain of oral law beside the 
Pentateuch, were in the highest degree averse to the 
idea of arranging it in literary form. 'Commit 
nothing to writing ' was a well-known maxim of the 
Schools. The sajnngs of the famous teachers, their 
interpretations of obscure or doubtful rules, their 
decisions in perplexing cases, were handed on from 
one generation to another, until, after the final over- 
throw of the Jewish national hope, the first collection 
of them was made in the second century of our era, 
under the name of the Mishna. For hundreds of years 
in India, the ancient hymns, the books of ritual and 
philosophy, were transmitted in the same way. And 
at this day, in the schools at Jerusalem connected 
with the Mosque of Omar, on the very site of the 
Temple, the Koran is learned in like manner by con* 
stant repetition. But these instances are not really 
parallel. The sacred lore of the Hindus was committed 
to a special caste, and the most careful safeguards , 
were devised for its accurate preservation. The 
Christian tradition, on the other hand, was no fixed ! Y 
deposit, no rigid and unalterable form. As it passed / i f i. 
from mouth to mouth, no years of initiation were V 

handed on. Those who received and propagated it 
were not trained * repeaters ' ;^ they were gathered 
from the harbour, the market-place, the shop, and 

^The name given to reciters of different books of the 
sacred canon of the Buddhists. 
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there was no guarantee that nothing should be added, 
changed, or chropped, upon the way* 

(2) That this was the actual method of early 
Christian instruction is proved, for example, by the 
language of the Apostle Paul. His allusions to the 
incidents in the life of Jesus are indeed but few. He 
speaks of his descent from David and his birth ; he 
mentions the last supper, the betra}^, death, and 
resurrection. All these events had their place in his 
doctrine of redemption. But much more may have 
been included in what the Apostle — addressing the 
Church at Rome— describes as ' that form of teaching 
whereunto ye were delivered * (Rom. vi. 17). This 
was to be firmly retained in personal memory, and 
in the hfe and usage of the community. * Hold fast 
the traditions ' (hterally * the deUverings '), he urges 
on the Corinthians, ' even as I deUvered them to you ' 
(I Cor, xi. 2). The character of these traditioi^s may 
be in part inferred from two prominent examples, that 
of the institution of the Lord's Supper (i Cor. xi. 23-25) 
* and that of the Resurrection (i Cor. xv. 3-8). It is 
noteworthy that the accoimt of the Lord's Supper is 
not followed by the text of any of our Gospels, though 
additions may be traced in the narrative of Luke 
bringing it into closer harmony with that of Paul. 
The beginnings of a collection of Christian literature 
may (in one aspect) be carried back to the Apostle's 
injunction that his letter to the Thessalonians should 
be read at a Church-meeting, i Thess. v. 27. But so 
remote is it from the Apostle's mind to attach any 
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weight to his literary productions, that among the 
different 'gifts' which he enumerates there are 
teaching and prophecy, there are tongues and their 
interpretation, but of writing and authorship there 
is not a word. There was absolutely no intention, 
therefore, of adding a fresh set of Scriptures to 
those already in existence. None would have been 
more surprised than its chief authors at the eleva- 
tion of the New Testament to divine authority beside 
the Old. 

(3) It is, however, easy to understand that the 
extension of missionary preaching would stimulate 
the demand for a permanent record of the traditions. 
The very fact of their propagation beyond the limits 
of their native home in Palestine, among those who 
knew Uttle or nothing of the places and the persons 
with which they chiefly dealt, would make their com- 
mittal to writing desirable. In the first place, few 
hearers would be satisfied with the meagre outlines 
suppUed by such reports of apostohc discourses as 
that of Peter to Cornelius, Actsx, 34-43. These bare 
general statements helped to convey a few leading 
ideas ; but they needed immediate ^argement with 
illustration and detail. The travelling preacher, 
again* who must pass on to the next town, and 
carried away with him the precious store of apostolic 
recollections, would naturally desire to leave behind 
him some memorial of the truth. He might even 
himself record in his own fashion the words and 
deeds of the Master which he was accustomed to 
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relate,^ and from such sources might have pro- 
ceeded some of those numerous attempts to present 
the Teacher's life mentioned in the preface to the 
Third Gospel, Luke i. 1-4. Many, says the author, 
had taken in hand to draw up a narrative of 
the things that had been fully established among 
them, in accordance with the traditions handed 
on by the original eye-witnesses and teachers (i.e., 
the apostolic followers of Jesus). These traditions 
were already the subject of oral instruction. Theo- 
philus, for whom he wrote, had been trained in 
them. To confirm Theophilus in this knowledge, 
he himself undertook to set forth the traditions in 
order, after having traced the course of all tilings 
accurately from the first. It is impossible to 
indicate more clearly that the reduction of the 
traditions to writing was not undertaken by apostolic 
hands. 

(4) Even when the oral Gospel had acquired literary 
shape, we may readily comprehend that no single com- 
position would embrace all the materials that were 
circulating through the Churches. 

(a) Sayings that were received in one place might be 
unknown or even rejected in another ; and narratives 
involving important doctrines might be repudiated by 
those to whom the doctrines seemed unreasonable. 
It is known, for instance, that the Gospel current 

^The impulse to writing may often have proceeded from 
the necessity of fixing in Greek what had been originaUy 
' delivered ' in Aramean. Cp. below, § 3, i, p. 28. 
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among the Jewish Christians who were called Ebion- 
ites (' the poor '), did not contain either of the narra- 
tives of the birth of Jesus now prefixed to our Matthew 
and Luke. The Book of ActSy xx. 35, reports the 
Apostle Paul as reminding the Elders at Ephesus of 
the words of the Lord Jesus, ' It is more blessed to 
give than to receive/ In various early Christian 
writings such sayings as the following are attributed 
to Jesus : 

On account of the weak I became weak ; on account of the 
hungry I was an-hungered ; and on aceonnt of the thirsty 
I was athirst. 

Those who wiU see me, and obtain possession of my kingdom, 
must lay hold of me through anguish and sufiering. 

Be ye good money changers. 

If you are gathered in my bosom, and keep not my com- 
mandments, I will put you away, saying. Depart from me, I 
know you not, ye workers of iniquity. 

(b) But the Gospels themselves enable us to trace the 
manner in which the traditions might be gradually 
shaped, by defining what seemed indefinite, by modi- 
fying what seemed impracticable or austere, by filling 
up detail and thus completing and strengthening the 
general effect. Here are some instances : the margin 
of the Revised Version will supply plenty more. 
Sometimes the additions were on a tolerably large 
scale. The story of the woman taken in adultery 
was incorporated at an early date into the Fourth 
Gospel {John vii. 53-viii. 11), and was then generally 
received. The following Sabbath anecdote is inserted 
in the ancient manuscript bearing the name of Beza 
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(preserved in the library of the University of Cam- 
bridge) after Luke vi. 5 : — 

On the same day, seeing one working on the sabbath, he 
said to him, O man, if indeed thou knowest what thou doest, 
thou art blessed : but if thou knowest not, thou art accursed, 
and a transgressor of the law. 

But this addition did not win acceptance, and failed to 
find a permanent place. On the other hand the abrupt 
conclusion of Mark xvi. 8, ' for they were afraid,' was 
obviously incomplete ; and two different endings to 
the Gospel were afterwards provided. That which is 
printed in the Revised Version, as an appendix, 
xvi. 9-20, is plainly later than the narrative of Luke 
(w. 12, 13, referring to the Emmaus incident, Luke 
xxiv. 13-33), 2^d shows some afl&nity also with the 
close of Matthew, cp. ver. 15, MM. xxviii. 19 ; ver. 
20, Matt xxviii. 20. The other ending ran thus : — 

And all that had been enjoined on them they reported 
brieily to the companions of Peter. And after these things 
Jesus himself, from the east even to the west, sent forth by 
them the holy and incorruptible preaching of eternal salvation. 

Sometimes the addition only serves to fill out the 
picture, as in Mark ii. 16, * He eateth with publicans 
and sinners.' Eating implied drinking, and this in 
due time found its way into the text, which now runs 
* He eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners.' 
The Church was accustomed to close the Lord's 
Prayer with an ascription of praise to God. Later 
generations attributed the words to Jesus himself: 
they were then attached to the prayer in MaU, vi. 13, 
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' For thine is the kiiigdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever. Amen/* — ^When the disciples had 
failed to cast out a particularly viol^it evil spirit, 
they asked the reason of their Master privately. 
' This kind,' so ran the answer, Mark ix. 29, ' can come 
out by nothing, save by prayer.' Christian prayer, 
like its Jewish counterpart, was often accompanied 
with fasting. Here again later usage claimed the 
Teacher's sanction, and an augmented text ran ' by 
prayer and fasting.' The corresponding story in MaU. 
xvii. 20 ascribed to Jesus a different answer assigning 
the apostles' difficulty to their little faith. But the 
harmonizers of after days, desiring to bring them into 
some kind of agreement, added the enlarged verse of 
Mark, introducing it with a but : — 

But this kind goeth not oat save by prajrer and fasting. 

In the first of the great contrasts between the old 
teaching and the new, Jesus introduced the new law 
of love thus. Matt. v. 21, 22 : — 

Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time. Thou 
Shalt not kiU; and whosoever shaU kiU shall be in danger 
of the judgment. But I say nnto yoa that every one who is 
angry with his brother shaU be in danger of the judgment, 

^A remarkable instance of the tendency to fiU up gaps 
will be found in comparing the two forms of the Lord's Prayer, 
Luke xi. 2-4, according to the earlier text of the Revisers* 
and the texius receptus of the Authorized Version. The 
Christian Scribes added whole clauses to bring the prayer in 
Luke up to the standard of that in Matthew. See below, 
chap. VI. I 2, zb. 
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Here was an austere prohibition of all wrath, for 
within the kingdom all men were brethren. It 
seemed a demand too great for human attainment, 
and the Church took away its difficulty by limiting 
the doom to him who was ' angry with his brother 
without cause.* When Jesus warned the disciples 
against pious display of charity and devotion, he bade 
them give alms and pray in secret, adding * Thy 
Father, which seeth in secret, shall recompense thee/ 
Should not the world, then, know that love and piety 
received their reward ? In the interests of religion it 
was desirable that the blessing should be visible to all ; 
and accordingly an amended version of the promise 
ran. Matt, vi 4, 6, 18 : — 

Thy Father which seeth in secret shall recompense thee 
openly. 

On the refusal of the Samaritans to receive Jesus 
and his disciples on their way to Jerusalem, James 
and John burst out in indignation, Luke ix. 54 : — 

Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to come down from heaven 
to consume them ? 

The incident of Elijah (2 Kings i. 10) was no doubt in 
the writer's mind, though he did not expressly allude 
to it. But a later scribe recalled it to the attention of 
his readers by adding the words ' even as Elijah did * ; 
and these were very widely copied. The story went 
on to relate that Jesus ' turned and rebuked them.' 
' What did the Teacher say ? ' enquired some devout 
disciple, anxious to lose no profitable word. In due 
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time an answer found its way into some manuscripts : 
Ye knofw not what manner of spirit ye are of. 

Yet this was not enough. The case was only a par- 
ticular application of a general principle, which a few 
versions of the story stated thus : — 

For the Son of man came not to destroy men's lives, bat 
to save them. 

The story of the Passion and the Resurrection, in 
Luke, has, in like manner, received many additional 
touches. The appearance of the angel in Gethsemane, 
and the sweat-like drops of blood, xxii. 43, 44, are 
marked by Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort as early in- 
sertions, probably made in the West. How much 
simpler is the narrative of inward struggle, in its 
sublime intensity of anguish and self-surrender. The 
words of Jesus on the cross, xxiii. 34, ' Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do,' are, in the same 
way, the early utterance of the Church, in the Master's 
spirit. The tendency to expand and define may be 
traced in the margin of the Revised Version all through 
Luke xxiv. Sometimes the additions are simply 
explanations ; e.g. ver. 3, ' found not the body ' ; no 
reader could really be in doubt whose body ; but for 
the sake of clearness, the words ' of the Lord Jesus ' 
were appended. Other insertions are of more conse- 
quence, as in w. 12, 36, 40, 51. 

If the traditions could thus continuously grow after 
they had been reduced to writing in the original forms 
of our Synoptics, it was still more easy for them 
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to take up new elements before that process was 
complete. 

§ 3. External Form of the Traditions. 

Out of what materials would the traditions be com- 
posed, and what form would they assume ? 

(I) Naturally the teachings of Jesus would first of all 
rouse interest and claim attention. Every reader of 
the Gospels must have observed the tendency, common 
more or less to all the Synoptics, to throw them into 
groups. A whole sheaf of stories may be gathered 
out of the last days at Jerusalem. Mark iv. contains 
a little series of parables delivered by Jesus from the 
boat on the lake side. The same series, modified and 
enlarged to the sacred number seven, reappears in 
Matt, xiii. Luke assigns to the Teacher a Discourse 
upon the Plain (vi.) ; Matthew has a counterpart to 
it in the Sermon on the Mount (v.-vii.), which critics 
of almost all schools agree in regarding as a collection 
of utterances rather than an actual discourse really 
pronounced on a single occasion. Into the great 
denunciation of the Scribes, Matt, xxiii., with its 
sevenfold ' Woe,' the Evangelist has thrust all that 
he could find of indignant rebuke amongst the Master's 
sayings. The prophecy concerning the ' last things ' 
in Matt, xxiv., Mark xiii., Luke xxi., is based on 
various elements circulating in the early communities 
before Jerusalem fell. These collections passed as 
specimens of the teachings of Jesus on particular 
topics. They served as * lessons ' for the instruction 
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of the Church. They obviously tended to incorporate 
into themselves more or less of the interpretations, 
the current ideas and phrases, as well as the positive 
reminiscences of the Apostles. To take but one single 
instance : — ^Examine the literary structure of Mark iv. 
The scene is the boat, where the Teacher sits, pushed 
o£E a little way from the crowd beside the water's edge. 
He tells the story of the Sower and his seed (vv. 3-9). 
It is the first parable which the Evangelist relates, and 
he seems to feel that it needs an explanation. This is 
accordingly inmiediately inserted (w. 11-20). But 
the boat was evidently no suitable place for such 
private exposition ; it is introduced, therefore, by 
the statement (ver. 10), * when he was alone.' Passing 
over w. 21-25, (see below 2, 6), we find more parables, 
w. 26, 30, linked together by the words ' and he said.' 
These were, of course, addressed to the whole assembly 
from the boat. In ver. 34 there is a further allusion 
to subsequent explanations. But the time for them 
at any rate, had not yet come. The Teacher is still 
face to face with the crowd. With untiring patience 
he speaks, they listen, all day long. Only at even- 
tide does he propose to escape from their eagerness 
by crossing to the other side (ver. 35). The disciples, 
then, 'leaving the multitude, take him with them, 
even as he was, in the boat.' The narrative passes on 
with its usual rapid movement. There is the storm, 
the calm, the cure of the Gerasene demoniac, and the 
return across the lake. In all this swift succession, 
where is the quiet hour for the long-deferred questions 
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of the disciples ? Is it not clear that there are here 
two layers of thought, the original story and the later 
interpretation ? The story is primary, the explana- 
tion is secondary.^ In these was^s did the reports of 
the Master's sayings take up into themselves a con- 
siderable amount of material shaped under the neces- 
sities of the community. Such collections naturally 
began at Jerusalem. The language in which they 
were first made was the Aramean vernacular of the 
men among whom they arose. But they were by no 
means confined to the Jewish capital. They may have 
passed (as the statement of Paul shows us they passed, 
I Cor. xi. 23), at first by oral transmission to other 
centres, to Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Rome. They 
did not alwaj^ preserve the same form upon the way. 
First of all they were transferred into a new language 
— Greek. This would at once introduce divergences 
in the choice of word or phrase. Next the connexions 
of specific sayings might be forgotten. The sayings 
themselves, detached from their context, might be 
modified. Independent explanations might be offered 
by one or another of the apostolic teachers, and these 
in turn might be imperfectly understood or remem- 

^ Sometimes the story itself is secondary, and the explana- 
tion later stilL In Matt, xiii. there is reason to think that the 
parable of the wheat and the tares, w. 24-30, is a secondary 
formation out of the beautiful parable of the husbandman 
and the seed, Math iv. 26-29. Then the interpretation, 
MaU, xiii. 36 sqq., is a sort of tertiary deposit, when the 
original significance of the story had been lost. 
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bered by their hearers. Variations would thus 
inevitably creep in, and when the sayings were 
reduced to writing, they would be recorded in 
different order by different hands. 

(2) The same liability to unconscious change would 
attend the reports of the events of the Teacher's 
ministry. 

{a) In the first place the narrators would naturally 
endeavour to connect some pregnant sa)dng with what 
they believed to be the incident which called it forth. 
But the recollection of the precise circumstances 
might have become confused ; it might have become 
doubtful whether the scene was a s)niagogue or a 
house ; the disease beneath which some sufferer was 
labouring might have been forgotten. Yet the principle 
for which Jesus was contending impressed itself deeply 
on the thought of his followers. His pointed ques- 
tions, his homely illustrations, remained &xed in their 
minds. Accordingly we have such variations as the 
following around a common theme, ' Is it lawful to 
heal (or to do good) on the sabbath day ? ' 

Matt. xii. 9-13. Luke vi. 6-10.1 j[,||^ xiv. 1-6. 

And he departed Anditcametopass And it came to 
thence, and went on another sabbath, pass, when he went 
into their sytuh that he entered into into thib house oioae 
gogus ; and behold, the synagogue and of the rulers ol the 
a man having a taught : and there Pharisees on a sab- 
withered hand. And was a man there, bath to eat bread, 
they asked him, and his right hand that they were 

1 Compare Mark iii. 1-5. 
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saying, Is it lawful was withered. And watching him. And 
to heal on the sab- the scribes and the behold, there was 
bath day ? that they Pharisees watched before him a certain 
might accuse him. him, whether he man which had the 
And he said mito would heal on the drox)sy. And Jesus 
them. What man sabbath; that they answering spake 
sh(Ul there be of you, might find how to unto the lawyers 
that shall have one accuse him. But he and Pharisees, say- 
sheep, and if this knew their thoughts; in^. Is it lawful to 
fall into a pit on and he said to the heal on the sabbath 
the sabbath day,, will man that had \m or not? But they 
he not lay hold on it, hand withered, Rise held their peace. 
and lift it out? How up, and stand forth And he took him, 
much then is a man in the midst. And and healed him, 
of more value than he arose and stood and let him go. 
a sheep! Wherefore forth. And Jesus And he said unto 
it is lawful to do good said unto them, I them. Which of you 
on the sabbath day, ask you, Is it lawful shall have an ass or 
Then saith he to the on the sabbath to an ox fallen into a 
man, Stretch forth do good, or to do well, and will not 
thy hand. And he harm ? to save a straightway draw 
stretched it forth ; life or to destroy it ? him up on a sdb- 
and it was restored And he looked bath day ? And they 
whole, as the other, roimd about on could not answer 

them all, and said again unto these 
unto him. Stretch things, 
forth thy hand. 
And he did so : and 
his hand was re- 
stored. 

Here Matthew combines into one story the sayings 
which Luke distributes over two. The question was 
remembered ; but it was uncertain who asked it. 
Matthew ascribes it to the authorities in the S5nia- 
gogue, Luke (in both cases) to Jesus. The substance 
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of the illustration was remembered, but Matthew 
specifies a poor man's only sheep, while Luke mentions 
the common animals of burden and labour, an ox 
or an ass. 

(ft) In this way it becomes quite intelligible how the 
same saying may appear in different incidents. Thus 
it was remembered that Jesus had warned his followers 
against self-seeking and ambitious desire of power. 
Here are two forms of the same utterance. 



Luke xxii. 25-26. 

The kings of the Gentiles 
have lordship over them ; 
and they that have authority 
over them are caUed Bene- 
factors. But ye shaU not be 
so ; but he that is the greater 
among you, let him become 
as the younger ; and he that 
is chief, as he that doth serve. 



Mark X. 42-44. 

Ye know that they which 
are accounted to rule over 
the Gentiles lord it over them; 
and their great ones exercise 
authority over them. But it 
is not so among you ; but 
whosoever would become 
great among you, shaU be 
your minister : and whoso- 
ever would be first among 
you, shaU be servant of aU. 

In Mark the words are addressed to the disciples when 
their indignation is roused by the request of James 
and John for the posts of honour on the right and left 
hand of Jesus in his glory, and the incident occurs on 
the journey to Jerusalem. Luke, with less proba- 
bility, transfers them to the Paschal supper, and repre- 
sents them as called forth by a dispute among the 
apostles as to which should be accounted greatest. In 
this case the meaning and force of the words remain 
unchanged. But in others the arrangement of the 
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sayings in new connexions may completely alter their 
significance. Consider, for instance, the diversity oi 
interpretations which the following words receive in 
varying forms and contexts, starting from the place 
and meaning assigned to them by Mark, in the dis- 
course delivered from the boat : — 

Mark iv. 21-22. Luke viii. 16-17. 

And he said unto them. Is And no man, when he hath 

the lamp brought to be put lighted a lamp, covereth it 

under the bushel, or under with a vessel, or putteth it 

the bed, and not to be put on under a bed ; but putteth it 

the stand ? on the stand, that they which 

For there is nothing enter in may see the light, 

hid, save that it should be For nothing is hid, that 

manifested ; neither was any- shall not be made manifest ; 

thing made secret, but that nor anything secret, that 

it should come to light. shall not be known and come 

to Ught. 

The passage occurs in connexion with the parable of 
the Sower, and obviously refers to the propagation of 
' the word,' which is not to be hidden away privately, 
but brought forth for the public good. But Luke 
again introduces the first sas^ng in a slightly altered 
form elsewhere, xi. 33, as the prelude of the com- 
parison to the eye which is the lamp of the body, 
thus : — 

No man when he hath lighted a lamp, putteth it in a 
cellar, neither under a bushel, but on the stand, that they 
which enter in may see the light. The lamp of thy body is 
thine eye : when thine eye is single, thy whole body also is 
fuU of light ; but when it is evil, thy body also is fuU oi 
darkness. 
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FiiiaQy Matthew provides yet another application, v. 
14-16, viz., to the duty of citizens of the new kingdom 
to show forth the Ught in their lives : — 

Ye are the light of the world. A city set on a hill cannot 
be hid. Neither do men light a lamp, and pat it under the 
bushel, bat on the stand ; and it shineth onto all that are in 
the hoase. Even so let yoar light shine before men, that 
they may see yoar good works, and glorify yoar Father 
which is in heaven. 

The second maxim, Mark iv. 22, was again susceptible 
of varying adaptation. In slightly modified terms 
Luke employs it on another occasion, xii. 2, as a warn- 
ing against false assumptions of piety and righteous- 
ness which were certain in the long run to be unveiled : 

Beware ye of the leaven of the I%arisees, which is hypocrisy. 
But there is nothing covered np, that shaU not be revealed : 
and hid, that shall not be known. 

Once more Matthew uses the very same words to en- 
courage the disciple in times of danger or persecution, 
X. 25-26, by the assurance that the truth will triumph 
over all opposition : — 

If they have caUed the master of the hoase Beeliebab, 
how mach more shaU they caU them of his hoasehxild I Fear 
them not, therefore ; for there is nothing covered, that shall 
not be revealed ; and hid, that shaU not be known. 

A similar tendency to variation may be easily traced 
through the verses that follow the passage already 
quoted from Mark ; cp. Mark iv. 23 with Luke xiv. 
35, MaU. xi. 15 ; Mark iv. 24 with Luke vi. 38, 
MaU. vii. 2 ; Mark iv. 25, with Luke viii. 18, MaU. 
xiii. I2| and with Luke xix. 26, MaU. xxv. 29. 
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(c) The same cause supplies us with an explanation 
of the repetition or duplication of incidents. They 
become embedded in the traditions in different places ; 
one collector adopts one and rejects another ; a second 
editor finds a place for both. Thus Matthew and 
Mark each have two accounts of the feeding of the 
multitude ; Luke has but one. Matthew and Mark 
each report twice over a stormy passage across the 
lake, when the disciples are in danger or labour hard 
at the oars. In one case, Jesus is with them in the 
boat ; he is asleep, but they awake him ; he rebukes 
the storm, and the waves grow calm ; in the other, 
he comes to them, walking upon the water ; he joins 
them in the boat, and the wind ceases. But Luke, 
perhaps regarding the second story only as a variation 
on the first, passes it by in silence.^ Here is a pair of 
obvious dupUcates : — 

Matt^ xii. 38-39. Matt, xvi. i, 2a, 4.* 

Then certain of the scribes And the Pharisees and 

and Pharisees answered him, Sadducees came, and tempt- 

saying, Teacher, we wonld see ing him asked him to shew 

a sign from thee. But he them a sign from heaven, 

answered and said unto them. But he answered and said 

An evil and adulterous gene- unto them, An evil and 

ration seeketh after a sign ; adulterous generation seeketh 

and there shall no sign be after a sign ; and there shall 

given to it but the sign of no sign be given unto it but 

Jonah the prophet. the sign of Jonah. 

Later editors of the Gospel recalled a passage where 
Jesus had contrasted the popular skill in interpreting 

^ See chap. IV. { 4, 2. * See Revisers' Margin. 
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the indications of the weather, with the failure to read 

aright the meaning of the age in which they lived, 

and the changes that were imminent. In Luke xii. 

54-56, this thought is thus expressed : — 

And he said to the multitudes also, When ye see a doud 
rising in the west, straightway ye say, There cometh a shower ; 
and so it cometh to pass. And when ye see a south wind 
blowing, ye say. There wiU be a scorching heat ; and it 
cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites, ye know how to interpret 
the face ol the earth and the heaven ; but how is it that ye 
know not how to interpret this time ? 

The same thought was early combined with the second 

demand for a sign in Matthew, by the insertion of the 

f oHowing words before the condemnation of the evil 

generation : — 

When it is evening, ye say. It wiU be fair weather ; for 
the heaven is red. And in the morning. It will be foul weather 
to-day ; for the heaven is red and lowring. Ye know how 
to discern the face of the heaven : but ye cannot discern the 
signs of the times. 

(d) Lastly, it would seem (in one case at least) that 
the tradition may have actually transformed the 
original material into a wholly new shape. The 
account of the fig tree which withered away beneath 
the curse of Jesus, Mark xi. 12-14, 20-24, M^* xxi. 
18-22, has long been a stumbling-block to apologists 
for the Gospel narratives. But there is reason to 
believe that it is a kind of translation into incident 
of what was in reaUty a parable of the fate of un- 
believing Israel, comp. Luke xiii. 6-9,^ so that the 

^For further discussion of this case^cp. chap. IV. { i, i. 
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tradition converted a story of s)nQibolic meaning into 
the record of an actual occurrence. 

(3) The incidents once fixed in more or less deter- 
minate shapes would tend, in many cases, to fall 
together into more or less firmly knit successions. 
Thus Mark opens the account of the ministry in 
Galilee with the call of Simon and Andrew, James 
and John, i. 14-20 ; then follows the synagogue in- 
cident at Capernaum, i. 21-28 ; from the synagogue 
Jesus passes to the house of Simon, i. 29-31, where 
the mother*in-law of his host lies ill; the crowd 
gathers through the evening at the door, i. 32-34 ; to 
escape the concourse Jesus rises before the dawn and 
goes forth into a place apart to pray, i. 35 ; there 
Simon and his friends pursue him, and they go forth 
together into the next towns, i. 36-39. This series, 
which may have depended on Peter's reimniscence,^ 
relates the events of but one single day. It was the 
introduction to the record of the Master's preaching ; 
and served, like the groups of parables, or other dis- 
courses, as a Church * lesson ' describing how he set 
about the work. It was followed substantially by 
Luke, though Matthew, adopting other principles of 
arrangement, departs widely from it.* A similar 
group, consisting of five anecdotes illustrating the 
kind of criticism to which Jesus was exposed from 
different quarters, and the character of the opposi- 
tion which his bold unconventionality at once excited, 

1 See below, chap. V. | 4, i ; § 5» i. 
> See chap. VII. f 2» i. 
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follows in Mark ii.-iii. 6, cp. Luke v. 17-vi. 11. Other 
instances will be found in the combination of the scene 
at Caesarea Fhilippi where Jesus is greeted as the 
Messiah by Peter, with the first warnings of his 
approaching death, and his Transfiguration ; or the 
succession of incidents on the journey to Jerusalem, 
the blessing pronounced upon little children, the 
question of the rich young man, the petition of James 
and John, the passage through Jericho, and the entry 
from the Mount of Olives, this last (like the first) 
having a definite time-order running through it. 
These show the Teacher moving among men, among 
the religious parties whose discussions filled the air, 
among the common needs of daily life, in retirement 
with his disciples, or on the public highway. They 
are as clearly groups of incidents for instruction in 
the Master's methods of dealing with the circtmi- 
stances round him, as the discourses are collections 
of his sa3nngs for the edification of believers. 

(4) The artless manner in which these incidents 
follow each other will be constantly observed. Two 
tendencies are in fact always at work as a tradition is 
propagated, in seemingly opposite directions ; one is 
towards a certain vagueness, an absence of detail, a 
want of precision ; while the other strives to correct 
these very defects by inserting names, and fixing 
places, and specifying dates and times. Many 
readers may have felt half consciously that the pre- 
sentment of the last days in Jerusalem has about it 
a greater air of vividness, a closer rdation to the 
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actual order of the occurrences, than the record of 
the Galilean ministry. It is because the tradition 
was really formed first in Jerusalem. It was, already, 
therefore, removed from the scene of the Master's 
early labours. Cut of! from its local base, it appears 
to have less exactitude ; but in dealing with the 
events in the city, the Temple, the supper-room, it 
is on familiar ground. At a later stage, the desire 
for definiteness will assert itself. In the next century, 
the S3n:ophcenician woman will be called Justa, and 
her daughter Berenice. Yet further on, the names 
of every one of the seventy disciples (Luke x. i) are 
known. This tendency is not without examples 
even in the Gospels. John alone — confessedly the 
latest of all — mentions that the name of the high 
priest's servant whose ear was struck off at the arrest 
of Jesus, was Malchus ; John alone attributes the 
blow to Peter. The tradition of Mark, with which 
Matthew agrees, is content to state that Jesus sent 
two of his disciples to make ready the passover : 
Luke only identifies them as Peter and John. After 
the first day in Capernaum, Mark relates, i. 39 : — 

And he went into their s3raagogues throughout all Galilee, 
preaching and casting out devils. 

Matthew, however, proceeds direct from the call of 
Simon and Andrew, James and John, without the 
opening scenes in Capernaum, to the far more com- 
prehensive, and at the same time detailed, statement, 
iv. 23-25 :— 
And Jesus went about in all Galilee, teaching in their 
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synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of disease and all manner of sickness 
among the people. And the report of him went forth into 
all Syria ; and they brought unto him all that were sick 
holden with divers diseases and torments, possessed with 
devils, and epileptic, and palsied ; and he healed them. 
And there followed him great multitudes from Galilee and 
Decapolis and Jerusalem and Judaea and from beyond Jordan. 

And this before a single word has been reported, or a 
single specific act described ! Thus has the tradition 
become both generalized and defined. 

§ 4. The Contents of the Traditions. 

The foregoing examples have illustrated the effect 
of varjang circumstances on the outward form of the 
traditions. It remains to be asked whether the con- 
tents correspond to the actual fact. It has already 
been shown that the same sayings might bear different 
meanings in varying combinations. But are the 
sayings themselves always correctly recorded ; are 
the incidents with which they are linked accurately 
described ? The whole of our enquiry will deal, in 
one form or another, with these questions. Only a 
few illustrations, therefore, are now offered, of the 
kind of influences which helped to mould the tradi- 
tions on their way into our Gospel narratives. 

(i) The apostolic witness all centred round one great 
idea. Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah. When he 
had passed away, all reminiscence was steeped in this 
belief. By what processes his followers had arrived 
at this conviction need not now be examined. It is 
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sufficient to observe that the recollections of his words 
and deeds were sufihised with the glow of feeling 
which this faith excited. All memory palpitated 
with emotion, which could hardly fail to impart to 
imagination a certain quickening power. Under its 
stimulus the testimony even of eye-witnesses rose 
unconsciously to meet the high demand for a fit 
account of the Messiah's work. The magic of a 
wondrous personaUty, and the ardour of new*born 
trust, affection, hope, Ufted men's thoughts into an 
activity greater than they knew. All the enthusiasm 
of the early Church for Jesus was poured into the Gos- 
pel tradition. With singular elasticity it gathered up 
elements derived from various sources, but all pene^ 
trated with the same assurance, and fused them with 
more or less completeness into the common mass. 
It is admitted that in the Fourth Gospel a new pre- 
sentment of Jesus led to modifications of the Galilean 
story. These modifications were to a large extent 
conscious and intentional. In many of the Synoptic 
narratives a similar influence has been at work ; but 
it has not operated so much by design as by the un- 
suspected changes wrought by time and faith. The 
idea of the Messianic dignity governs the whole. 
Again and again in the history of religion may like 
processes be observed. The legends of the saints 
are full of them ; read the lives of our own Dunstan 
or Becket, of Bernard or Francis of Assisi, and you 
will find the traces of them at every step. In India, 
the story of Gotama, the founder of Buddhism, was 
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early cast in the mould supplied by the theory of the 
' Buddha ' or the ' Enlightened One/ and all his 
teachings and the incidents of his career were 
conformed — ^partly by the unconscious working of 
creative imagination, and partly by purpose and 
method — ^to this type. The Bible itself, it has been 
already observed, presents more than one instance 
of the same kind of development. In the patriarchal 
stories, in the narratives of the exodus, the wander- 
ings, the conquest, in the successive codes of the law, 
in the representations of the origin of Israel's royal 
power, it is possible to trace the growth and manipu- 
lation of the traditions of centuries. In one case, 
imagination works on ancient legend, handed on 
orally from generation to generation ; in another, it 
founds itself on actual written documents, which it 
embodies, or leaves on one side, as it likes, to suit its 
ends. Can we £md any trace of the same treatment 
of its materials, oral or written, by the early Church ? 
(2) Not even Scripture itself was exempt from the 
danger of unconscious falsification under the potent 
influence of preconceived interpretations. The very 
words, though they could be verified at once, under- 
went transformation to suit the doctrines which they 
were to illustrate or support. For instance, in the 
second century, men began to ask themselves where 
Jesus had gone in the interval between death and 
resurrection, while his body remained in the grave. 
He had descended, it was thought, to the underworld, 
to preach to the spirits who waited his advent in 
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Sheol. If that was so, it would of course be found 

already intimated in the Old Testament ; and 

Clement of Alexandria^ discovered the witness of it 

in the following passage' : — 

Wherefore the Lord preached the Gospel to those in Hades. 
Accordingly the Scripture saith, Hades saith to Destruction, 
We have not seen his form, but we have heard his voice. 

There are no such words in the Old Testament. 
What Clement cites as a Scripture testimony, is his 
own (or the Church's) transformation of a verse in the 
magnificent description of Wisdom, Job xxviii. 22 : — 

Destruction and death say, We have heard the fame thereof 
with our ears. 

A little earlier, Justin the Martjrr,* actually charges the 
Jews with having cut out of the prophecies of Jeremiah 
the decisive proof of the doctrine in these terms : — 

The Lord God remembered his dead people Israel who lay 
in the graves, and he descended to preach to them his own 
salvation. 

If such could be the effect of doctrinal belief in creating 
additions to the written records of ancient prophecy, 
it is hardly surprising that similar additions should 
be made to the unwritten prophecies of Jesus him- 
self. When the Teacher was asked for a sign by 
certain of the Scribes and Pharisees, he replied. Matt. 
xii. 39, 41, cp. Luke xi. 29, 32 : — 

An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign ; 
and there shaU no sign be given to it but the sign of Jonah 

^ About 190-203 A.D. s Stromata, vi. 6. 
> About 150 A.D. DiiU. with Trypho, 72. 
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the prophet. The men of Nineveh shall stand up in the 
judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it ; lor 
they repented at the preaching of Jonah ; and behold, there 
is more than Jonah here. 

But later editors of the tradition were not satisfied 
with the parallel which Jesus suggested. They de* 
manded a closer conformity between the Messiah and 
the prophet ; and they found it in an analogy be- 
tween the interment of the Son of Man in the ground 
and the sojourn of Jonah in ' the great fish ' which 
had swallowed him. This expressed itself in an 
addition, thrust in between w. 39 and 41, shattering 
their connexion : — 

For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the beUy 
of the whale ; so shaU the Son of Man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth. 

The words have caused great difficulty to apologists, 
for on no theory of the resurrection was Jesus three 
day^ and three nights in the tomb. Moreover, they 
are clearly out of place in the story, for they imply a 
reference to his death, of which nothing has as yet 
been said. Their absence from the corresponding 
passage in Luke affords a strong presumption that 
they are among the latest additions to the Evangelic 
sayings.^ — ^The foregoing instance does not, indeed, 
concern the actual quotation of Scripture. But ex- 
amples of this, too, are not wanting in the Gospel 
narratives. Thus, the following parallels contain a 

1 See chap. VII. § 3, la. 
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common remodelling of a declaration in Malachi : — 

MaU. jd. 9-10. Luke vii. 26-27. 

But wherefore went ye oat ? Bat what went ye out to 

to see a prophet ? Yea, I say see ? a prophet ? Yea, I say 

unto you, and much more unto you, and much more 

than a prophet. This is he than a prophet. This is he 

of whom it is written, of whom it is written. 

Behold, I send my messenger Behold, J send my messenger 

before thy face, before thy face. 

Who shatt prepare thy way Who shall prepare thy way 

before thee, before thee. 

The application is here to John the Baptist, who pre- 
pares the Messiah's way. And under the impression 
of this meaning, the words have been appropriately 
adapted to it. For they really ran thus, Mai, iii. i : — 

Behold, I send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me ; and the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come 
to his temple. 

The prophet here describes a manifestation of Yahweh 
himself. But the Church seized on the relation be- 
tween the messenger and the Lord, and fitted it on to 
John and Jesus. The next step was to incorporate 
it into the Master's teachings ; and in the process 
the words assumed a new shape.' — It would, indeed, 

^ The same words are prefixed in Marh i. 2, to a quotation 
from Isaiah xl. 3, and appear under the name of that prophet. 
They are probably an insertion here, by some editor who was 
acquainted with their application in Luke or Matthew, and 
thought this a suitable place for adding this prophetic testi- 
mony to Mark. Then later copyists perceived the mistake 
of ascribing Malachi's words to Isaiah, and corrected thus 
' Even as it is written in the prophets* 
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have been interesting had the modem literary habit 
of reference guided our Evangelists. Then we should 
have known what was in the mind of the writer of 
MaU. ii. 22, 23 : — 

Being warned of God in a dream« he [Joseph] withdrew 
into the parts of Galilee, and came and dwelt in a city called 
Nazareth : that it might be fulfiUed . which was spoken by 
the prophets, that he [Jesus or the Messiah] should be called 
a Nacarene. 

No known oracle corresponds to this allusion. Had 
the Evangelist some lost or apocryphal document 
in his thought, or was his fancy only pla3ring round 
some ancient word in which he imaginatively saw 
the name of Nazareth foreshadowed ? The latter 
is the more probable : does it not, however, show 
with what ease doctrinal interpretations could be 
converted into facts, and known events could react 
on prophecy ? 

(3) The conformity of the outlines of the Messiah's 
life to prophetic intimations was a fruitful source of 
influence not only on the quotation of Scripture but 
on the Evangelical tradition itself. By degrees, the 
whole career of Jesus from birth to death was cast 
into this frame. It must be remembered that the 
application of Scripture in the Jewish Schools was 
often wholly independent of its original sense. In 
the discussions reported in the Talmud the argument 
is again and again concluded by the citation of a 
passage entirely remote from the matter in hand, and 
only externally connected with it by some casual 
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word. The letters of the Apostle Paul show that the 
faintest resemblances sufficed to justify the combina- 
tion of sayings which in their proper connexion had 
no bearing on each other, or on the subject which 
they were employed to illustrate.^ Moreover, the 
variations of the Greek version of the Scriptures 
known as the Septuagint (LXX), and the habit of 
uniting into a consecutive whole utterances that were 
drawn from different parts of a book, or even from 
different books, further tended to give a forced sig- 
nificance to declarations which were thus distorted 
in form and wrenched from their proper context. 
The astounding misapplications of prophecy which 
may be seen in Justin's Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, 
in the second century, show to what extravagances 
this method might be pushed. But the Gospels 
themselves contain clear instances of the way in which 
this reacted on the recollections of Jesus, shaping 
their contents and filling up their deficiencies. Re- 
serving for future discussion the incidents of the 
nativity at Bethlehem,* let us examine one or two 
lesser illustrations of the same tendency. When 

^Thus in the vindication of the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles, Rom. x. 15-20, a series of citations occurs 
which aU receive in the Apostle's use a meaning which they 
do not bear in their original context. Note especiaUy the 
manner in which Ps. xix. 4 is diverted from the poetic expres- 
sion of the language of the heavens to support the proclamation 
of Christianity beyond the limits of Israel. 

s See chap. III. { 1, 4^. 
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Jesus is about to enter Jerusalem, he sends two of his 
disciples with these instructions : — 

Mark xi 2. Luke xix. 30. McUt, xxi. 2. 

Go your way into Go your way into Go into the vil- 

the village that is the village over lage that is over 

over against you : against you ; in the against you, and 

and straightway as which as ye enter straightway ye shall 

ye enter into it, ye ye shall find a colt find an ass tied, 

shaU find a colt tied, tied, whereon no and a colt with her ; 

whereon no man man ever yet sat ; loose them, and 

ever yet sat ; loose loose him, and bring bringthem unto me. 

him, and bring him. him. 

Mark and Luke, it will be observed, agree nearly word 
for word ; and they mention only one animal. 
Matthew, on the other hand, names two. Why ? 
The EvangeUst himself explains : — 

Now this is come to pass, that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet, saying. 

Tell ye the daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee. 
Meek, and riding upon an ass. 
And upon a colt the foal of an ass.^ 

The method of Hebrew poetry is to repeat, with a 
kind of rh3^hm, in the second part of the verse or 
clause, what has been already said in the first. The 
Evangelist, misunderstanding the parallel style, sup- 
posed that the prophecy really referred to two animals. 
He accordingly put them into his story, and actually 

^Zech. ix. 9. 
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represented Jesus as riding into the city upon both :— 

Mark xi. 7. Lake six. 35. Matt. xzi. 7. 

And they bring And they brought And[they]brought 

ike coU to Jesus, kirn to Jesns» aiid ike ass and the ccU, 

and cast on kim they threw their and put on tkem 

their garments, and garments upon tke their garments, and 

he sat upon kim, colt, and set Jesus he sat thereon. 

thereon. 

Again in recording the events of the Passion, a singular 
variation betra5rs a similar influence : — 

Mark XV. 23. Matt, xxvii. 34. 

And they offered him wine They gave him wine to 
mingled with myrrk ; but he drink mingled with gall ; and 
received it not. when he had tasted it he 

would not drink. 

Mark's statement refers to the custom of offering to 

the sufferer a draught which should at once stupefy 

and support him under his pain. But Jesus would 

not thus deaden his thought, or die benumbed in 

spirit ; he would endure all with full consciousness. 

Matthew, however, turns the drink, embittered with 

gall, into an aggravation of the torture. For what 

reason ? Because (it would seem) he recalls and 

applies the Psalmist's word* : — 

They gave me also gaU lor my meat ; 

And in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 

In the sufferings and death of Jesus the Church found 
abundant fulfilments of the description of the fate of 
the Servant of Yahweh, Isaiah lii. 13-liii. These 
passages were readily applied by pious believers, who 

^ Psalm box, 21, cp. Li^e xxiii. 36. 
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may have written them first on the margin of their 
Gospel-scrolls, whence they finally passed into the 
text itself. Thus to Mark's narrative, icv. 27 : — 

And with him they crucify two robbers ; one on his right 
hand, and one on his left — 

later copyists added the prophetic application^ : — 

And the Scripture was fulfilled, which saith, And he was 
reckoned with transgressors. 

But in another version of the tradition, Luke xxii. 37, 
these words are awkwardly put into the mouth of 
Jesus himself, as he bids his disciples prepare for the 
future by taking purse and wallet and sword : — 

For I say unto you, that this which is written must be 
fulfilled in me. And he was reckoned with transgressors : 
for that which concemeth me hath fulfilment. 

And they said, Lord, behold, here are two swords : — 

where the answer refers to the words preceding the 
quotation. The Messiah's death was, in fact, the 
great difficulty which the early Church had to over- ,/ 
come. Paul found that it was ' to the Jews a stumb- 
ling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness.' There 
was all the more need, therefore, to show that it was 
in conformity with prophecy. Accordingly we find 
such variations as the following, where Luke justifies 
by reference to the prophets, the warnings which the 
Evangelists attribute to Jesus. 

Mark X. 33, 34. MaU, xx. 18, 19. Luke xviii. 31*33. 

Behold we go up Behold, we go up Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem ; and to Jerusalem ; and to Jerusalem, and 

^ Isaiah liii. 12. 
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theSonoflfanBbaU theSonoflfanshaU att ike things thai mr§ 

be delivered unto be delivered unto written by the pro- 

the chief priests and the chief priests and phets shatt be aeeom- 

the scribes ; and scribes ; and they plished unto the Son 

they shall oondemn shall condemn him of man. For he 

him to death, and to death, and shall shall be delivered up 

shall deliver him deliver him unto the unto the Gentiles, 

unto the Gentiles ; Gentiles to mock, and shall be mock- 

and they shall mock and to scourge, and ed, and shamefully 

him, and shall spit to crucify ; and the entreated, and spit 

upon him, and shall third day he shall upon ; and they 

scourge him, and be raised up. shall scourge and 

shall kill him ; and kill him ; and the 

after three days he third day he shall 

shall rise again. rise again. 

The motive of Luke's variation is plain. But behind 
this lesser modification, stands a farther question^ 
how far do these detailed predictions represent the 
language of the Teacher himself, or how far are they 
rather to be understood as the pious expression of 
the faith of the Church ? It will be more easy to 
form some opinion on this enquiry when other illus- 
trations of the action of this and cognate tendencies 
have been examined. It need only be observed now 
that these repeated announcements (e.g. Mark viii. 
31, ix. 31, X. 33-34) wholly failed in their object. 
They did not succeed in preparing the minds of the 
disciples. The Master's death crushed all the hopes 
of his followers : the first tidings that he was risen 
were not received as a triumphant confirmation of 
a trust which ignominy and ruin could not over- 
whelm : they were scorned as ' idle tales.' Does not 
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the Gospel narrative itself reveal to us the later 
groMrth of these elements in the tradition ? 

(4) Another powerful factor in shaping the contents 
of the Teacher's word, is doubtless to be found in 
the social circumstances of the community. The 
Gospel was at first addressed to the poor, and it was 
among the poor that it found its warmest reception 
and its most earnest support. It was, indeed, sup- 
posed by some that the afSicted and needy were in a 
special sense the objects of the providence of heaven. 
A certain merit seemed to be associated with innocent 
suffering; w^t might almost be taken to imply 
virtue; poverty and desert went hand in hand. 
This belief, for instance, underlies the form in which 
Luke presents the Beatitudes, in comparison with 
Matthew. Consider the influences which have led 
to such modifications as these^ : — 

Matt. V. 3-12. Luke vi. 20*26. 

Blessed are the poor in Blessed are ye poor : for 

spirit : for theirs is the yours is the kingdom of God. 

kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye that hunger 

Blessed are they that now : for ye shall be fiUed. 

hunger and thirst after right" Blessed are ye that weep 

eousness : for they shall be now : for ye shaU laugh, 

filled. •••♦••• 

Blessed are they that But woe unto you that are 
moum : for they shall be rich I for ye have received 
comforted. your consolation. 

In the same way the references to reproach and per- 

1 See chap. VI. { 1, zh^ 
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secution, to expulsion from synagogues, to trials 
before foreign governors and kings (e.g. Afa«. v. ii, 
X. 17-18, Luke vi. 22, xii. 11, etc.), seem rather the 
reflection of later difficulties and dangers than the 
actual utterance of Jesus in the first flush of Galilean 
success. The words (in their present form) express 
rather the comforts of the Church for believers than 
the expectations of the Teacher himself. Similar 
influences have given point to predictions of internal 
dissension, of false prophets, and unauthorized per- 
formers of mighty works, cp. MaU. vii. 15, 22, etc. 
So, also, in the regulations for pious observance, for 
alms and prayer and fasting as a kind of religious 
duty or sacred service, each in turn confirmed by the 
rh3^hmic promise * thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall recompense thee,' MaU. vi. 1-18, we hear the 
voice of later ecclesiastical usage. Why should the 
disciples of the new Teacher fast ? * New wine must 
be put into fresh wine-skins ; ' new truth could not 
be thrust into old forms and rites, cp. Murk ii. 18-22. 
And when they prayed, it should be in faith, for 
strength for heroic enterprises, not as a modification 
of Jewish custom in a better spirit, cp. Mark xi. 22-25. 
The rules for dealing with a brother who has sinned, 
betray the same influences in the form in which they 
now stand, MaU. xviii. 15-18. The ' church ' whose 
authority may be invoked, is very different from the 
Master's ' kingdom of God ' ; and the rejection of 
the unrepentant evil-doer on to the level of the 
heathen or the pubUcan hardly savours of the tireless 
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ove which came to seek and to save the lost. Here, 
likewise, may we not say, the practice of the later 
commmiity seeks shelter under the Founder's 
sanction ? 

(5) The Gospel tradition sprang up on Jewish soil, 
and those who gave to it the first outline of its shape 
were Jews. Many of the questions which arose in 
the new community, issued from their customs and 
obligations as Jews. Their ideas of conduct and reli- 
gion were naturally those of Jews. Their conceptions 
of righteousness and faith were consequently closely 
related to the ancient Law. It was from that side that 
they approached the teachings of Jesus. Whatever 
in them seemed to harmonize with their own notions 
— ^modified as they had been by their intercourse with 
the Master — ^they naturally emphasized. And that 
which stood on a different plane of thought and life 
they would record imperfectly, because they had 
understood it imperfectly. On the other hand, at 
an early period a new principle emerged into view 
through the labours of the Apostle Paul. It pre- 
sented the Christian character in a fresh light. It 
was not the result of a higher legalism, the fulfilment 
of a law— diviner, indeed, but still a law ; it was the 
outcome of a spiritual affection, which, under the 
name of faith, transfigured the whole nature into a 
fellowship with God and Christ. This produced out 
of the fulness of inner life the richest fruits of holiness, 
which wiere rather a spontaneous growth from the 
new quickening infused into the heart, than the 
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positive achievements of a regulated and disciplined 
will. Both these aspects were blended in the sotd of 
Jesus. But they could only have been reproduced 
by those who, through kinship of spirit, fuUy under- 
stood and realized them. It was inevitable that they 
should be only partially apprehended ; and it is not 
surprising that the tendency to the old type of legal 
righteousness should occasionally assume exaggerated 
forms, so as apparently to sanction the eictremest 
demands of rigid observance. Standing on the broad 
ground of humanity in its relation to God, Jesus lays 
down in the briefest terms the resulting principle gov- 
erning, for instance, all sabbath-doings^ Mark ii. 27 : — 

The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath. 

Yet elsewhere, MaU. xxiii. 2, 3, cp. v. 17-19, the same 
Teacher is said to lend his authority to that mountain 
of sabbath-legislation piled up by the Rabbis, which 
as they observed, hung suspended by a hair : — 

The Scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses' seat ; aU things 
therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe. 

Here the permanent obligation of the whole body of 
scribe-made law is strictly enforced, including, of 
course, the rules for the hallowing of the sabbath. 
How can we reconcile this with the declaration but 
a short while before, MaU. xxii. 40, that on the two 
commandments of love to God and love to man 
* hangeth the whole law, and the prophets ' ?^ 

i On the legal elements of Luke and Matthew see chap. VI. 
i 5, 1, and VII. f 4, 4. 
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(6) Connected with these different views of the 
essential nature of the Christian life was the question 
of the scope of the gospel, and the relation of the 
Gentiles to the kingdom of God. This was the battle 
which was fought and won by the Apostle Paul. 
The cause of freedom was not gained without long 
struggles and bitter opposition. The advocates of the 
obligation of the Law sent out their emissaries into 
Asia and Greece. Parties were formed bearing rival 
names, Paul, Apollos, Cephas (Peter) ; while, at 
Jerusalem, the most austere devotion to the Law was 
supposed to have been practised by James. These 
conflicts left their marks on the gospel-tradition 
formed in their very midst. Had Jesus authorized 
or had he prohibited the preaching to the Gentiles ? 
' Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not 
into any city of the Samaritans,' says Matthew's 
Jesus to the Twelve (x. 5). But Luke's Jesus or- 
ganizes a special mission of Seventy disciples on his 
way through Samaria to Jerusalem (x. i). Nay, 
Matthew's Jesus himself gives contradictory instruc- 
tions. The injunction to go to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel exclusively (x. 6) is explained by the 
belief that the ' end of the age ' was so near at hand 
that they should ' not have gone through the cities 
of Israel till the Son of Man be come ' (x. 23). But 
in the last scene of all, the end of the age is indefinitely 
postponed. Instead of a Son of Man who is to come 
in clouds of heaven with power and great glory, 
there is a risen Christ who tells his disciples he is 
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with them * alway, even to the end of the age ' ; 
and the command then is, ' Go ye and make 
disciples of all the nations ' (xxviii. 19-20). So, 
even the same Gospel may contain, without really 
combining, widely different views, resulting from 
different periods and representing different tendencies 
of Church development. ^ 

(7) Besides the influences thus operating upon a 
positive tradition, which was rooted in actual re- 
miniscence of the Master's life, there are further 
elements for which it is difficult to believe that there 
is real historic ground. The accounts of the Nativity 
are not only mutually inconsistent,* but they can- 
|| not be fitted into the rest of the narrative. They 
must be regarded as s3ntnbolic ; they express beUefs, 
they portray ideas, they do not relate facts. In 
other stories we may discern a similar significance. 
Their fimction is not biographical but devotional. 
The Temptation does not describe a literal event ; 
its succession of scenes is imaginative and dramatic ; 
it is not concerned with the times and places of earth ; 
it belongs to another world of thought and feeling, 
where truth is conveyed by pictures ^^ch awake 
emotion, rather than by the methods of documentary 
history, of science, or philosophy. The Transfigura- 
tion, and many other narratives, do but throw into 
the forms of personal incident the reflections of the 

1 On Matthew, see below, chap. VII. § 4, 5 ; on Luke, chap. 

VI. § 5, 3. 
« Sec chap. III. § 1, i. 
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Church on the Master's life, viewed at one time in 
relation to the spiritual powers which preceded him, 
at another in connection with the great movement 
which issued from him. The gospel-traditions were 
shaped at a time when love and insight were in the 
highest degree creative. In their treatment of the 
past the Christian teachers did not deal with it on 
modem principles, endeavouring to estimate the 
conditions, calculate the forces in operation, measure 
their interaction, and read ofE the effect. They fixed 
their gaze alwa}^ on the divine goal to which they 
saw all things tending. In their view this was no 
' far-ofi event,' it was close at hand. The purpose of 
God, as they understood it, was their standard. 
Whatever brought that into clear prominence, de- ■] 
served their trust. Hence it is that the Synoptic 
narratives present to us the Jesus of ecclesiastical 
beUef, the idealized Christ as he was interpreted and 
received now by one party, now by another. To 
find the real Jesus we must learn to penetrate through 
the radiant haze with which he has been invested 
by tradition and faith. 



CHAPTER II 

THE MESSIANIC IDEA 

We all know how easily our judgments of persons 
and events are affected by our particular sympathies 
and prepossessions. The same acts are attacked or 
defended from opposite points of view in politics. 
The lives of eminent statesmen have been written in 
our own day in the spirit of enthusiastic devotion or 
of bitter hostility, and though the same incidents 
might be related, and the same speeches quoted, 
the two portraits came out entirely different. If 
this is the case where events are recent, facts easy 
to ascertain, and words within reach of verification, 
how large an allowance must be made tor the trans- 
forming influence of ideas and feelings upon a tra- 
dition detached from its native soil, translated into 
another language, and propagated by men who had 
had no part in the circumstances which it described. 
Aspects of character and thoughl are variously 
apprehended by diverse minds. The Greek teacher 
Socrates was described in one way by one of his 
hearers, Xenophon, and in quite another way by 
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another, Plato ; while a third observer, Aristo* 
phanes, portrayed him differently from both. And 
when imagination endeavours to delineate the past 
in the light of great principles, it tries to picture to 
itself what must have happened, and frames its 
narrative so as to give these principles full scope. 
The writer of the Book of Chronicles, believing in the 
antiquity of the religious institutions of his own day, 
carried them back to the pious kings of ancient time, 
and drew a picture of David and Asa and Hezekiah, 
which expressed to his thought the traditional repute 
of these princes, much in the same way as later 
English story delighted to delineate the heroic forms 
of Arthur and Alfred. A similar process has been 
at work along other lines in the Fourth Gospel. Is 
there any one great idea influencing the representa- 
tion of Jesus in the First Three ? 

This question has, in fact, been answered by , 
anticipation, chap. i. § 4, i. The dominant idea in j 
the Synoptic narratives is that Jesus is the Messiah 
or Christ. The Gospel according to Mark opens 
with the words — * The beginning of the Gospel of Vn x4 
Jesus Christ.' This was the theme of apostolic ^ 
preaching from the earliest days : ' Let all the house 
of Israel know assuredly that God hath made him 
both Lord and Christ,' Acts ii. 36. This, according 
to the Book of Acts, is the word of Peter at Jeru- 
salem or Csesarea ; Philip proclaims it in Samaria ; 
Paul carries it to Damascus, through Asia Minor, 
into Greece, and never stops till in Rome itself he 
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preaches the kingdom of God, and teaches ' the 
things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ/ Acts xxviii. 
31. All great ideas have a history behind them ; 
they have gathered up into themselves many ele- 
ments ; they have expressed themselves in changing 
forms. What elements of this Messianic expectation 
do we find in the Gospels, what form did it assume 
in the minds of the followers of Jesus ? 

§ I. The Idea and its Forms. 

(i) The roots of this enduring hope lay in the 
teachings of the Hebrew prophets about Yahweh 
and his people Israel. Looking out upon their people 
in the land they loved so well, they sought to explain 
to themselves how it was that Israel alone possessed 
the precious knowledge of Yahweh, while the nations 
around worshipped other gods. They found the 
answer in the thought that Yahweh had chosen 
Israel, and placed it in its fruitful country, and made it 
a people, out of his pure love. To that love he would 
be always faithful : from that choice he would never 
swerve. But such love laid on Israel the high duty 
of being worthy of it ; and such a choice contained 
within it a secret purpose. If the true religion was 
committed to Israel, it was in order that Israel might 
be the instrument for spreading it among the nations. 
So, on the one hand, the prophets told of the need 
of Israel's purification, and of the discipline by which 
it would be cleansed from its idolatries iEind sins ; 
and they held up before it the idea of right conduct 
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for all classes within it. And on the other they 
uttered glowing words of a future when the know- 
ledge of Yahweh should be diffused by its means 
through all the world. The prophets of the mon- 
archy thought that the first great sAra — ^the internal 
purification of Israel — ^would be attained under a 
righteous king, who would rule with justice and 
wisdom beneath the guidance of the divine spirit. * 
He would be of the house of David, and would restore 
the ancient glory of his house. And then the nations 
would flock to Jerusalem ; thence would the teach- 
ing go forth which should tell all men how to walk 
in the ways of Yahweh. 

When the monarchy was overthrown, the hope of 
a Davidic prince faded into the background. But 
in the hour of triumph, at the restoration of Israel 
after the captivity, the new joy broke out in the 
ringing cry ' Yahweh is King,' and poured itself forth 
in psalms of praise of the heavenly rule, made mani- 

^ Inasmuch as the king of Israel reigned in the name of 
Yahweh, God of Israel, and was consecrated by the ceremony 
of anointing with oil, he was called Yahweh's ' Anointed ' 
(Hebrew Mashiach, Greek Christ), Thus Saul is called 
Yahweh's Messiah (in the Greek version ' the Lord's Christ *), 
I Sam, xxiv. lo. The nam& might even be applied td a foreign 
king acting under the purposes of Yahweh. It is thus given 
to Cyrus by one of the Prophets of the Captivity, Is, xlv. i, 
' Thus saith Yahweh to his Messiah (Greek Christ) to Cyrus.' 
Hence the title came to be employed in later times to designate 
the ideal king round whom gathered so much of the national 
hope. 
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f est in the return of the people to their ancient home. 
This strain did not soon fade away. Even later still 
it might be clearly heard, as in these verses, Psalm 
cxlv. 10-13 : 

AU thy works shall give thanks unto thee, O Yahweh, 

And thy saints shall bless thee. 
They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom. 

And talk of thy power ; 
To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts. 

And the glory of the majesty of his kingdom. 
Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. 

And thy dominion endureth throughout all generations. 

(2) On this conception the thought of Israel fixed 
with a tenacity which no suffering could shake. In 
time of trouble the cry for justice went up with 
passionate plea, calling for a great world-assize, 
when the nations should be summoned to the judg- 
ment before the throne of God, and the persecutors 
should be overthrown. The Book of Daniel, written 
under the stress of the persecution by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, which began in 168 B.C., gave vivid utter- 
ance to it. Looking back over the later history of 
his people, the writer traced the succession of mighty 
empires East and West — ^Babylonian, Median, Per- 
sian, Greek — ^which had, as he thought, ruled over 
it. They bore the shapes of beasts of prey, symbolic 
of brute strength, greed, and ferocity. The thrones 
were placed, and the Ancient of Days sat in the midst ; 
thousand thousands ministered unto him, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood before him. 
The nations were gathered for the judgment, and 
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the books in which the deeds of men had been re- 
corded were opened. The dominion of the beasts 
was taken away ; the sway of the alien powers was 
broken ^ but to whom was the sovereignty awarded ? 
Through the darkness of the night tiie seer gazed, 
until a new form appeared, Dan. vii. 13-14 : — 

And behold, there came with the clouds of heaven one like 
unto a son of man. and he came even unto the ancient of days, 
and they brought him near before him. And there was 
given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all the 
peoples, nations, and languages should serve him ; his 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass 
away, and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed. 

Who is this mysterious figure 'like unto a son of 
man ' ? It is plain at once that it is a symbol like 
the lion, the bear, the leopard, which represented 
the great Gentile empires. But it is nobler than 
they, it wears a human form, and stands for other 
qualities than those of bestial appetite and worldly 
might. We are not long left in doubt ; the writer 
explains his own vision ; the majestic personage to 
whom the perpetual sovereignty over all the nations is 
assigned is the purified Israel, who will rise into glory 
and receive the obedience of all worldly powers : — 

And the kingdom, and the dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdoms under the whole heaven, shaU be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High; his kingdom [i.e., 
the kingdom of the holy people] is an everlasting kingdom, 
and all dominions shall serve and obey him. Dan, viL 27, 
cp. w. 17-18.* 

*Cp. Driver. Daniel (Cambridge Bible), pp. 102-105. 
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So the great hope won fresh expression, and book 
after book in Palestine or Egypt bore witness to the 
activity of Jewish imagination, as it played round 
the central themes of deliverance, judgment, and the 
triumph of the true religion over the hostile powers 
of the world. Some of these books, like the Sibylline 
Verses, the Book of Enoch, the fourth Book of Ezra, 
became popular among the early Christians, and after 
a common literary fashion received considerable 
additions at their hands. It has even been thought, 
and not perhaps without good ground, that the book 
now placed last in our New Testament, the Apo- 
calj^e, or Revelation, was originally a Jewish work, 
dealing with the national hope, which was adapted 
for Christian purposes and suited to the ideas of the 
Church. 1 

(3) Ciurent expectation, then, had already its doc- 
trine of the ' kingdom,' long before John or Jesus 
proclaimed that it was at hand. 

1 The general group of ideas connected with the judgment 
and its aUotments of recompense and doom has received the 
name of ' Eschatology/ or the doctrine of the last things. 
The importance of this element in early Christian teaching 
is now winning clearer recognition in this country, largely 
through the labours of Dr. Charles, whose treatise on Hebrew 
and Christian Eschatology (1899), together with his articles 
in Hastings' Diet, of the Bible and in Encyclopadia Biblica, 
forms the best English exposition of the subject. Students 
will, of course, consult also his translations of the books of 
Enoch, The Assumption of Moses, The Ascension of Isaiah, 
The Apocalypse of Baruch, and The Booh of JtUnlees. 
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{a) In the first place, it would be located in no 
distant scene ; Jerusalem would be its centre ; the 
familiar hills would witness the great judgment. 
The questions concerning its manifestation related 
to its time and not its place. This epoch was 
hastening to its end, and a new era would b^^ ; 
' this age ' would be brought to a close, and the mighty 
world-event would usher in 'the age to come.' 
All Ufe on earth, therefore, was distributed between 
these two periods : happy would it be for those 
who should be fitted to enter the coming age by well- 
doing in this. 'This age,' said a famous Teacher, 
'is Uke a vestibule to the age to come. Prepare 
th3rself at the vestibule, that thou mayest be ad- 
mitted into the hall.' ' Great is the Law,' said an- 
other Rabbi, ' which gives Ufe to those who practise 
it in this world and in the life to come.' 

(b) It could hardly be supposed, however, that the 
age then running out would pass away without any 
sign; still less would the coming age arrive un- 
observed. The language of prophecy had delighted 
to depict the S3nnpathy of nature with man ; under 
the reign of righteousness the moon should be as 
bright as the sun, the sun should shine with seven- 
fold brightness, and even among the fiercest beasts 
of prey there should be universal peace. The con- 
vulsions which would attend the last efforts of the 
heathen against Israel, would, in like manner, be 
mirrored in the world without. The heavens wonld 
reflect the carnage below ; there would be swords in 
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the sky, said the Sibyl, and battles in the clouds, 
while the sun would be eclipsed. No rain would fall 
upon the earth, predicted Enoch ; the fruits would 
be stopped, the moon would not appear, and the 
stars would wander from their courses. When the 
world around was thus out of joint, it would not be 
surprising that society should sufEer, and crime 
multiply. These things would be the ' birth-pains ' 
of the Messiah. Ere he appeared, voices long silent 
would be heard once more with a last warning ; 
Elijah, Jeremiah, Moses himself, would come again, 
to prepare the way for the new kingdom. 

(c) The kingdom itself bore different names, and 
might be viewed under different aspects. Inasmuch 
as it was a kingdom set up, in the language of Daniel 
(ii. 44), by ' the God of heaven,' it might be called 
the ' kingdom of God,' the ' kingdom of heaven,* ^ 
pr even ' the kingdom of the firmament.' But these 
latter names were in no way descriptive of the locality 
of the realm of the future ; they implied its character, 
they did not indicate its site. There was, indeed, a 
sense in which the kingdom of God — ^the acknowledg- 

I This use of the word ' heaven ' as equivalent to ' God ' 
is not uncommon in Jewish writings. Even in the New 
Testament it is not without example, Luk$ xv. i8, ' I have 
sinned against heaven.' In China, the great sage Confucius 
always preferred to speak of the supreme power under the 
ancient designation, Tien, sky, 'heaven,' rather than as 
Shang'U, 'supreme ruler,' the personal title bestowed also 
on the Emperor. 
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ment of his sovereignty — ^the endeavour to obey his 

will — ^was a present spiritual fact. Whoever repeated 

the great confession of Jewish faith called (after its 

first Hebrew word) the Shemd, beginning ' Hear, 

O Israel, the Lord thy God is one God,' was said to 

' take upon himself the kingdom/ But pious fancy 

always loved to cast its thoughts into pictures ; 

and as in the Book of Daniel the writer had portrayed 

the awful form of the Ancient of Da}^ upon the 

throne of judgment, so did the author of the Revelation 

behold the throne set in heaven, whereon sat the 

Lord God, the Almighty, before whom the four and 

twenty elders gave thanks because he had taken his 

great power and did reign, Rev. iv. 2-11 and xi. i6-i8. 

{d) These visions of the heavenly rule seemed to 

dispense with any earthly representative of the Most 

High. But it was sometimes thought that God 

would choose for himself some other being, human 

or superhuman, to be the instrument of canning 

out his purposes. His will might realize itself, so 

the Sibyl taught, through the prophets, as judges 

and just kings of mortals ; or again through a single 

ruler: — 

Then shall God send a king trom the sun, who shall cause 
the whole earth to cease from wicked war, when he has slain 
some, and exacted faithful oaths from others. Neither shaU 
he do all these things of his own counsels, bot by tnist in the 
beneficent decrees of the great God. 

^ SibyUine OracUs, iii. 652-6. For another description see 
the Psalms of Solomon, xvii. 23-47. 
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Whether the king would appear in the age that then 
was, or in that which was to come, or in some interval 
between the two, was indeed micertain. Springing 
from the ancient royal line, he would be known as 
' Son of David ' ; the heathen enemies would be 
overthrown; some would perish, but some would 
be converted ; and over these he would extend his 
beneficent sway, the seat of which would be in the 
City of David. The venerable walls of Jerusalem 
should be miraculously glorified, and a new temple 
should arise within it. By thb renovation, indeed, 
it would correspond to the ideal city, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, as it had eicisted from the beginning of 
the world ; and there the outcasts of Israel, scattered 
through many lands, should re-assemble. 

{e) Not Israel only, however, would be gathered 
at their ancient capitaL Fondly supposed to be the 
nud-point of the earth, Jerusalem would be the scene 
of what the Apocalyptic writers called 'the great 
Judgment,' ' the great Day,' ' the day of Judgment,' 
'the last Judgment for all eternity/ the concourse 
of nations being marshalled in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat beneath the city walls. Would this 
tremendous event take place before or after the 
Messiah's reign ? The question was answered by 
different seers in different wa}^. So, too, was another 
question — who would be the judge ? Said the Book 
of Enoch : — 

The Most High will exalt himself in that day to hold the 
great judgment upon all sinners. 
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But in the Psalms of Solomon judgment is regarded 
as a permanent function, rather than as a single 
event, and it is entrusted to the ideal king : 

He shall brmg together the holy people, whom he shall 
lead in righteousness, and he shaU judge the tribes of the 
people made holy by the Lord his God. And he shaU not 
suffer iniquity to abide in their midst, nor shaU any man dweU 
with them knowing wickedness. He shaU judge peoples and 
nations by the wisdom of his righteousness. 

Lastly, the judgment would not be passed exclusively 
upon the living. The dead also would be sununoned 
to it. For them, therefore, a resurrection was 
decreed : they would assume again the bodily forms 
which they once had worn. Yet these would not be 
needed long; they would undergo transformation 
corresponding to the lot assigned to their possessors, 
the wicked being cast into Gehenna, while the good 
were exalted to the splendour of angels or the bright- 
ness of stars. 

§ 3. The Idea in the Gospels. 

(i) Conceptions similar to these meet us in the 
First Three Gospels at every turn. They are ex- 
pressed in the language of the common hope, with 
which they are often in clear correspondence. In 
some cases they have doubtless acquired new 
meanings; but the general framework which they 
supply for the teachings of Jesus, closely resembles 
the forms just described. A few instances will make 
this plain. 
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(a) The message of John the Baptist was summed 
up in the words, 'Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand ' : and this, in the same manner, 
according to Matt. iii. 2, iv. 17, was the first utterance 
of Jesus. The term is not used in any local sense ; 
it does not denote a territory or reahn, but a govern- 
ment or power. And the significance of this power 
depended on the mode of its exercise or manifestation. 
By what means would God's sway be realized ? 
Would he delegate his control to a representative 
from heaven, or would he in some way reserve it 
to himself ? It is not necessary now to ask what 
was the difference between the idea of the kingdom 
as Jesus taught it, and that of his fellow-countrymen. 
It is sufBicient to observe that this was from first to 
last the main theme of his teaching. Parable after 
parable sets forth the silent diffusiveness of its 
growth ; one discourse after another la3rs down the 
way of life for those who would belong to it : and as 
though to verify the Jewish maxim that that prayer 
is not a prayer which contains no mention of the 
kingdom, the prayer which Jesus taught his disciples 
comprises the petition ' Thy kingdom come,' with its 
explanatory sequel *Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven.' Save in one passage, Luke xxii. 
29» 30,^ Jesus does not speak of the kingdom as his, 
any more than did his predecessor John the Baptist, 
or the disciples whom he sent forth to preach, 

^ Of doubtful authenticity on other grounds. Cp. chap. VI. 
S 5,1. 
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appropriate the kingdom as theirs. The rule and 
sovereignty belong to God alone. 

(b) The doctrine of the inwardness of the kingdom 
might seem to render distinctions of time superfluous. 
But the First Three Gospels contain frequent refer- 
ences to the age that now is, and the age that is to 
come. ' In this time ' shall the disciple who has 
given up aU for the Teacher's sake, receive houses 
and brethren and sisters and mothers and children 
and lands a hundredfold, with i>ersecutions, and 
* in the age to come ' eternal life, Mark x. 28-30. 
When the Sadducees seek to throw discredit on the 
doctrine of a life hereafter by an absurd case of 
complicated relationships, they are met by a reply 
which assumes this distinction, Luke xx. 34, 35 : — 

The sons of this age many, and are given in marriage ; 
but they that are accounted worthy to attain to that age, 
and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage. 

On the gravest of sins, blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, is pronoimced the awful doom, MaU. xii. 32 : — 

It shall not be forgiven him, neither in this age nor in that 
which is to come. 

(c) By what marks, then, would the passage from 
one to the other be recognized ? When the Messiah 
would appear to usher in the coming time, what 
warnings would inform the faithful that he was near 
at hand ? * Tell us,' cried some of the twelve to 
Jesus as he sat on the Moimt of Olives, ' what shall 
be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the age ? ' 
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MM, xxiv. 3. The discourse which answers this 
question ignores the principle laid down elsewhere by 
Jesus, ' the kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion/ Luke xvii. 20, and describes at some length 
the commotions in earth and sky which will attend 
the calamities in which the age that now is will 
expire. There will be wars, earthquakes, and 
famines, Mark xiii. 8 ; these will be the beginning of 
travail, the ' birth-pains ' of the Messiah are at hand. 
They will be followed by portents above ; the sun 
shall be echpsed, and the moon will cease to shine ; 
the stars will fall from their places, and the powers 
that are in the heavens shall be shaken, Mark xiii. 
24, 25.1 

{d) When ' the age to come ' is inaugurated, on 
what terms may life amid its blessings be secured ? 
That is the meaning of the question put to Jesus 
by the lawyer, Luke x. 25, or the rich young man, 
Mark X. 17. The * eternal life ' which they desired 
to win, was in reality admission to the privileges 
of the kingdom, a share in the glories of Israel's 
future. That future was sometimes known as ' the 
regeneration,' MaU. xix. 28, or rather ' the renovation ' 
or ' renewal ' — ^the renovation of Nature, the renewal 
of Jerusalem. Or again, as it would be preceded 
by the resurrection, it was itself designated by that 
term. ' In the resurrection,' ask the Sadducees, 
' whose wife shall she be ?' of all the seven who had 
her to wife, Mark xii. 23. 'Thou shalt be recom- 

1 On this discourse cp. chap. V. f 4, 4. 
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pensed ' is the promise of Jesus to the generous 
host ' in the resurrection of the just/ Luke xiv. 14. 
The nature of the resurrection-body was a frequent 
subject of discussion in the Jewish schools ; would 
the dead rise maimed and halt, or whole and sound ? 
They would enter into life as they quitted this ; for 
Jesus, using the physical imagery of the time, declares 
it better to * enter into Uf e ' with only one eye, or 
hand, or foot, rather than having two eyes to be 
cast into the fiery Gehenna, Mark ix. 43, 45, 48, 
cp. MaU. xviii. 8-9. The Rabbis settled that the 
lame or the dumb would rise with their defects, and 
then be healed. 

{e) Finally, all futme expectation converges in 
the Gospels on the judgment day. There must men 
give account of every idle word that they may speak, 
MaU. xii, 36; there will the terrible sentence be 
passed on the unfaithful who are still clamouring 
' Lord, Lord ' — ' I never knew you,' MaU. vii. 22, 23. 
Then will the Son of man 'render to every man 
according to his deeds,' Matt, xvi. 27 ; and as he 
sits on the throne of his glory, all the nations shall 
be gathered before him, MaU, xxv. 31 sqq. Beside 
the picture drawn in this parable, let us place an 
earlier one from the Book of Enochs where God himself, 
the Lord of the sheep, casts out the wicked and 
gathers in the good. The scene is the neighbomhood 
of Jerusalem, where the real and the ideal are curiously 
blended. The angeUc rulers of Israel are first con- 
demned and thrown into a fiery abyss. Then follow 
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the apostates of Israel, and after they are judged 
the new Jerusalem appears. 

And I saw at that time how a like abyss was opened in the 
midst of the earth, fuU of fire, and those blinded sheep [the 
apostates] were brought, and they were aU judged and found 
guilty and cast into that fire abyss, and they burned : now 
this abyss was to the right of that house [Gehenna, the ancient 
vaUey of Hinnom on the south of Jerusalem]. And I saw 
those sheep burning, and their bones burning. And I stood 
up to see till he folded up that old house ; and aU the pillars 
were taken away, and aU the beams and ornaments of the 
house were folded up with it, and it was taken ofE and laid 
in a place in the south of the land. And I saw the Lord of 
the sheep tiU he brought a new house greater and loftier 
than that first, and set it in the place of that first which had 
been folded up : aU its pillars were new, and its ornaments 
were new and larger than those of the first ones which he 
had taken away, and the Lord of the sheep was within it. 
And I saw aU the sheep which had been left, and aU the beasts 
on the earth, and aU the birds of the heaven, falling down 
and doing homage to those sheep, and making petition to 
and obeying them in every word. . . . And those sheep 
were aU white and their wool was abundant and clean. And 
all that had been destroyed and dispersed, and aU the beasts 
of the field, and aU the birds of the heaven, assembled in 
that house, and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great 
joy because they were aU good, and had returned to his house. 
And the eyes of them aU were opened to see the good, and there 
was not one amongst them that did not see. And I saw that 
that house was large and broad and very faVLJ- 

In another book also bearing the patriarch's name, 
written (probably) in Egypt by a contemporary of 

^ Enoch xc. 26-36, translated by Ptof. R. H. Charles. 
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Jesus, and recently made known in this country 
from an ancient Slavonic version, we find an account 
of the ' inheritance ' prepared for the righteous on 
the one hand, and the wicked on the other. In the 
third heaven is the Paradise of Eden, where angels 
keep the garden with continuous song. 

And I said, ' what a very blessed place is this 1 ' And 
those men spake unto me : ' This place, O Enoch, is prepared 
for the righteous who endure every kind of attack in their 
lives from those who afflict their souls ; who turn away their 
eyes irom unrighteousness, and accomplish a righteous 
judgment, and also give bread to the hungry, and clothe the 
naked, and raise the fallen, and assist the orphans who are 
oppressed, and who walk without blame before the face of 
the Lord, and serve him only. For them this place is prepared 
as an eternal inheritance.'^ 

(2) The framework of the Messianic idea in the / 
First Three Gospels thus corresponds point by point 
with the externals of the popular expectation. ^r 
What further indications do these documents offer 
concerning the central figure which this framework 
encloses ? 

(a) The prophets had declared that the ideal king 
would spring from David's house. This further hope 
expressed itself in the Targums by which the sacred 
Hebrew books were rendered into the common speech 
of the people, and the interpretations handed down 

^The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (edited by MorfiU A 
Charles), viiL-ix. A description of hell and its torments 
foUows, and the crimes for which it is the punishment. ' For 
all these this place is prepared for an eternal inheritance.' 
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in the Rabbinical schools. It was uttered likewise 
by the poet of the Psalms of Solomon not long after 
48 B.c. : 

Behold, O Lord, and raise tip lor them their king, son of 
David, lor the time which thon knowest, O God, that he may 
reign over Israel thy servant. 

The popular greeting, accordingly, which hailed Jesus 
as the Messiah, addressed him by this title. Under 
this name did the blind beggars of Jericho appeal 
to him, as he passed out of their city on his way 
to the capital, MaU. xx. 30-31 ; in this capacity 
did the multitude herald his entry into Jerusalem, 
Matt. xxi. 9. When Jesus enquired of the Pharisees 
* What think ye of the Christ ? Whose son is he ? ' 
the answer came promptly back ' the son of David.* 
Jesus, indeed, appears to have disowned the name. 
Quoting a passage from the iioth Psalm, popularly, 
though unhistorically, attributed to David, and 
supposed to refer to the Messiah, 'The Lord said 
unto my Lord,' he observed that if David described 
the Christ as his Lord, the Christ could not be his 
son. Matt. xxii. 41-45 ; and to this argument the 
representatives of the traditional expectation seem 
to have been unable to reply. 

(b) Another title bears an unmistakable official 
meaning ' Son of God.' It is quite true that this 
phrase might be used in a high spiritual sense. It 
took its rise from very early ideas of the kinship 
between a people and its God. In ancient days the 
Deuteronomic prophet had on this groimd bidden 
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his people avoid all heathen customs of mutilation 
and mourning for the dead, Detd. xiv. i : — 

Sons are ye of Yahweh your God ; ye shall not cut your- 
selves, nor make any baldness between your eyes for the dead. 

The relationship thus indicated might be conceived 
more and more inwardly ; ' those who enter future 
blessedness/ said the Sibyl, ' are called sons of 
the great God ' ; ' they are all sons of their God ' 
declared the poet of the Psalms of Solomon ; ' blessed 
are the peacemakers/ said Jesus, ' for they shall be 
called sons of God/ But when it is apphed to Jesus 
specifically, it is undoubtedly emplo}^ with a 
different and more technical purpose ; it is, in fact, 
the express designation of the Messiah. Thus in 
the opening verse of Mark i. ' the beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ,' an important reading, adopted 
by our Revisers, adds the title ' Son of God/ It is, 
however, never used by Jesus of himself. The echo of 
it is heard in the divine voice at the baptism, ' Thou 
art my beloved Son ' ; it is attributed to the tempter 
in the wilderness, ' If thou art the Son of God ' ; it 
is the sum of Peter's triumphant declaration, ' Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God ' ; it is 
the attestation on the mount of transfiguration, 
' This is my beloved Son, hear ye him ' ; it is the 
essence of the high priest's charge upon the trial, 
'Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?' 
it is the verdict of the centurion beside the cross, 
'Truly this man was the Son of God/ It would 
seem from these instances that it was one of the 
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current Messianic terms, but it cannot be discovered 
in any of the earlier literature concerning the Messianic 
idea. Yet it is not perhaps difficult to account for 
its employment. In prophetic thought Israel had 
been the child of Yahweh's love. ' Thou shalt say 
imto Pharaoh/ so ran the commission of Moses, 
' thus saith Yahweh, Israel is my son, my firstborn,' 
Ex. iv. 22. ' When Israel was a child,' said Hosea, 
pleading in Yahweh's name, ' then I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt,' Hos» xi. i. When the 
monarchy was established, and the king ruled as God, 
as the very angel or representative of Yahweh, cp. 
Zech. xiii. 8, so that his throne was founded and 
guaranteed by the powers of heaven, this title 
passed to him. ' I will establish the throne of his 
kingdom for ever, I will be his father, and he shall 
be my son.' Such was the promise of Yahweh 
to David, 2 Sam. vii. 13-14, in the language of 
prophecy ; and it was repeated in the poem which 
described the reign of the expected king. Psalm 
Ixxxix. 26-27 • — 

He shall cry onto me. Thou art my father. 
My God, and the rock of my salvation. 

I also will make him my first-bom. 
The highest of the kings of the earth. 

This exalted view of the sovereign was, indeed, 
common to many ancient nations. Before the days 
of Moses it was carved upon the Egyptian temples. 
Among the copious inscriptions of Rameses the 
Great, in the fourteenth century B.C., occurs the 
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following dialogue between the great god Amun-Ra 
and the king : — 

The God, * I am thy father, I have begotten thee like a god, 
all thy limbs are divine. I have fashioned thee to be the joy 
of my person. I have brought thee forth like the rising sun.' 

The King, * I am thy son, thou hast put me on thy throne, 
thou hast transmitted to me royal power, thou hast made 
me after the resemblance of thy person, thou hast transmitted 
to me what thou hast created. I shall answer by doing all 
the good things which thou desirest.' 

With such thoughts as these it was natural for the 
Hebrew poet, describing the vain efforts of the 
nations against Yahweh and his Messiah, to portray 
in dramatic colloquy the high dignity of the king, 
who might be said, on the day when he received power, 
to be begotten of Yahweh, Psalm ii. 4-8 : — 

The Poet, He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh : 
Yahweh shaU have them in derision. 
Then shaU he speak unto them in his wrath. 
And vex them in his sore displeasure : 
Yahweh, Yet have I set my king 

Upon my holy hiU of Zion. 
The King. 1 will tell of the decree : 

Yahweh said unto me. Thou art my son ; 
This day have I begotten thee, 
Yahweh, Ask of me, and I will give thee the nations for 

thine inheritance, 
And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession. 

From this passage probably arose the Messianic 
title * Son of God.' Its employment was doubtless 
facilitated by another meaning which the phrase bears 
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in the Old Testament. The belief in One God which 
Israel attained through the labours of the prophets, 
was not incompatible with belief in many other 
exalted powers also. Between man upon eaxth and 
the ' Most High ' in heaven there was a vast interval 
which Hebrew imagination filled with superhuman 
beings. These were called in the language of poetry 
' Sons of God ' ; they formed the retinue of the 
King above the skies; when the world was made 
they 'shouted for joy,' Job xxicviii. 7, and they 
offered to the sovereign of the universe perpetual 
worship of thankfulness and praise, Ps. xxix. i. 
But they were not confined to the abodes above. 
They sometimes passed to earth as messengers of 
the divine will, and returned to present themselves 
before their Lord, cp. Job i. 6, ii. i. So they acted 
as protectors or guardian spirits of the righteous, 
Dan. iii. 25, 28. Or, with larger functions, they 
served as patrons or prince-angels of whole nations. 
Such was Michael, the ' prince ' of Israel, and such were 
the ' princes ' of Persia and Greece, Dan, x. 13, 20, 21. 
Might not the Messiah, as the agent of Yahweh's 
purpose for his people, be likened to these manifesta- 
tions of superhuman power ? This meaning of the 
term ran side by side with its application to the 
Davidic king, and each may have strengthened and 
supported the other. Opposite conclusions have, 
indeed, been drawn from the same facts ; and certainty 
in these difficult enquiries is impossible. But the 
use of the title by the Apostle Paul, e.g. Ram. i. 4, 
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as well as its employment by the high priest when 
Jesns was brought before the Sanhedrin, implies 
that it had a recognized significance in this connexion. 
The Messiah was ah-eady, as Israel's guide and 
representative, what the whole people should be; 
nay, according to Paul, what all humanity was in 
the divine intent; for the official meaning passes 
over in Paul's thought into the spiritual, as he realizes 
that ' as many as are led by the spirit of God, are 
sons of God,' and looks forward to the time when 
' the creation itself shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God,' Rom. viii. 14, 21. 

(c) One more title ascribed to Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels bears upon it the Messianic impress, 'Son 
of man.' This is the name by which Jesus again and 
again speaks of himself in the forms of his sajdngs 
which have come down to us. Many of what we think 
his most characteristic utterances embody it : ' The 
Son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost ; ' ' The Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head ; ' ' The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.' In passages of this description [ 
it was formerly supposed that the term was used i 
in the prophetic sense, in which the prophet Ezekiel,; 
for example, is repeatedly addressed as ' Son of Man '* 
by * the word of Yahweh ' ; or it was explained as 
the title by which Jesus desired to show his oneness 
in the broadest sense with men's sufferings and 
needs, and offered himself as the humble self-abasing 
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servant of humanity. Other interpretations have been 
founded on what is believed to have been the meaning 
of the Galilean vernacular, bar nasha, which is regarded 
(just as in ordinary Hebrew) as simply equivalent to 
' human being.' Man, in this view, is the Lord of 
the sabbath, Mark ii. 28, which was made for him ; 
and Man possesses the high authority to forgive 
sins, Mark ii. 10. ^ There are, however, yet other 
sa}nngs in which the name has a plainly different 
meanings as at the trial, when Jesus replies to the 
question of the high priest, ' Ye shall see the Son of 
man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming 
with the clouds of heaven,' Mark xiv. 62, cp. viii. 38 
and xiii. 26. Whether Jesus really intended in these 
words to identify himself with the ' Son of man ' 
we cannot now enquire. It is sufficient to note here 
(i) what was the origin of this imaginative language, 
and (2) what was the application made by the disciples. 
It was foimded unquestionably on the description of 
the judgment in the vision of Daniel (see above § i, 2), 
where the kingdom was given to ' one like unto a son 
of man ' who ' came with the clouds of heaven ' ; 
and it was undoubtedly applied by the Apostles to 
the Teacher himself. How far the words in Daniel 
were popularly understood to refer to the Messiah, 

1 The best English exposition of recent investigation into 
the use and meaning of this title ynH be found in two articles 
by Dr. Dnunmond, in the Journal of Theoh Studies, 1901, 
and the articles in Hastings' Did. of the BibU, and Encyd, 
Bibh Cp. Mnirhead, The Eschatology of Jesus^ 1904, Lect iv. 
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it is not now possible to determine^ : in later days 
it was said that ' if Israel behaved worthily the Messiah 
wotdd come in the clouds of heaven : if otherwise, 
humble and riding upon an ass.' If, however, the 
disciples imagined that Jesus was himself the Son of 
man in the Messianic sense, it is probable that this 
is the meaning intended by the Evangelists in all 
the passages where the name occurs. They under- 
stood these utterances to contrast the lowliness of the 
Messiah's earthly lot, both with the popular expecta- 
tions of his royal pomp and with the heavenly glory 
which they believed he would one day assume. 

(d) Another term deserves a word of notice, ' the 
Lord.' Though it occurs but once in the First Three 
Gospels on the lips of Jesus himself, it is used with 
special frequency in narrative by Luke. The title 
' lord ' (Greek Kurios, Hebrew Adhdn) is applied in 
the New Testament through a wide range of relations. 
It denotes ownership, as in the case of the possessors 
of the colt on which Jesus rode into Jerusalem, Luk^ 
^ox* 33> s^d designates the master who rules a house- 

^ The language of Enoch xlvi., and other passages in the 
Similitudes 30ExviL*l3Qd.» is under strong suspicion of 
interpolation by Christian hands; and it cannot be sati»- 
iaLCtorily proved from this book that the term was a recognised 
designation of the Messiah, though the possilnlity must be 
certainly admitted. On the other hand, the language of Paul 
concerning the second man ' from heaven ' points to a doctrine 
of some kind of heavenly type (in the Secrets of Enoch zziii. 5 
every soul is said to have been ' created eternally before the 
foundation of the world '). 
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hold of slaves. It is the respectful address of the 
Pharisees to Pilate, MaU. xxvii. 63, R.V. ' Sir/ and 
marks the submission of Festus to the imperial Caesar, 
Acts XXV. 26. In a higher scale it is the natural salu- 
tation for an angel, Acts x. 4 ; and finally, it is the 
equivalent of God, Mark v. 19, Luke viii. 39, in the 
Old Testament sense. ^ Within these limits what is 
its significance when applied to Jesus ?* It may be 
nothing more sometimes than the title of courtesy 
from an inferior to a superior. Lake v. 12 ; the parallel 
in Mark i. 40 omits it. An intenser but still undefined 
meaning may he in Peter's exclamation ' Depart from 
me ; for I am a sinful man, Lord,' Luke v. 8.* Else- 

^ It is weU known that the later Jews shrank from pro- 
nouncing the sacred name Yahweh. They accordingly 
replaced it, in reading their Scriptures, by the word Adhonay, 
* my Lord.' In the Greek translation known as the Septnagint 
this was rendered by Ho Kurios, * the Lord/ in which form 
it appears in our English version. It is quite possible that 
the application of the same term to God and to Jesus, though 
in different senses, aided the processes of thought and imagina* 
tion which finally led to the belief that they were ' of the 
same substance.' 

> It may be added that its Babylonian equivalent Mar 
sometimes bore the meaning of Teacher, and was also 
employed in address like the title Rabbi which is bestowed 
on Jesus in the Gospels. In the Aramaic phrase in i Car. 
xvi 22, ' Maran atha* ' Our Lord is coming,' it stands for 
Kurios in the Pauline sense. 

* The addition of the English ' O,' which manifestly im- 
proves the rhythm, and gives greater solemnity, is no more 
needed here than in similar cases of address. 
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where it is distinctly associated with the character 
of Jesus as the Messiah, through its combination 
with the recognition of him as 'Son of David/ 
Matt. XV. 22, XX. 30. This is its undoubted sense 
when it is used of him descriptively again and 
again in Luke vii. 13, x. i, 39, etc.^ Here it means 
something more than the Teacher, it is equivalent 
to the Christ. The origin and significance of this 
special application are somewhat difficult to trace. 
But it certainly implies the exalted, and possibly y 
even the superhuman, nature of the Messiah. In the 
ancient speech of the Deuteronomic prophet, Yahweh 
is ' God of gods and Lord of lords,' Deut. x. 17, where 
the term ' lord ' coupled with ' god ' appears to denote 
an order of beings beyond those of earth.' The phrase 
in Ps. ex. I, ' Yahweh said unto my lord,' commonly 
interpreted in the Jewish schools in reference to the 
Messiah,* does not necessarily carry with it this 
higher meaning. Neither does the expression ' Christ 
[the] Lord,' which occurs in the Psalms of Solomon,* 
require it. But the language of the Apostle Paul 
seems clearly to approach the antique sense of 

^ It may be noted that Mark and Matthew only employ 
it thus after the Resurrection, Mark xvi. 19, 20, Matt, zxviii. 6. 

s So also Is. xxvi. 13, ' O Yahweh our God, other lords 
beside thee have had dominion over us,' though the interpreta- 
tion is doubtful. 

s Cp. Mark adi 36, 37, and pa r aUete, 

* Ps. Sol. xvii. 36. There does not seem adequate reason 
for doubting the reading. Cp. Luks ii. 11. 
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Hebrew Scripture, when he observes, i Car. viii. 5, 6 : — 

There are gods many and lords many, yet to ns there is 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we onto him ; 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, 
and we through him.^ 

The frequency of the title ' lord ' in the writings of 

the Apostle must have struck every reader ; again 

and again it replaces the name Chrbt ; ' the Lord's 

death/ for example, which is proclaimed every time 

that the bread is broken in remembrance of him 

' till he come/ i Cor. id. 26, is, of course, the Messiah's 

crucifixion. The current identification of the Messiah 

with the ' Lord ' in Ps. ex. i, was at once transferred 

to Jesus, who is said to have been made by God 

' both Lord and Christ,' Ads ii. 36. In this sense 

it passed into narrative about him, and in this sense 

it is placed once, but only once, on his own lips. 

When he is about to enter Jerusalem for the last time, 

he sends two of the disciples to fetch the colt on which 

he will ride, and he adds, Mark xi. 3 : — 

And if a|iy one say unto yon, Why do ye this ? say ye, 
The Lord hath need of him ; and straightway he wiU send 
him back hither. 

^ In the phrase ' king of kings and lord of lords/ Rev. zix. 
16, the wOTd seems to be somewhat differently employed. 
The term was widely used In Gentile theology, as the language 
of inscriptions shows in Greece, .Asia Alinor, Syria, and 
Egypt. The equivalent dominus was a title of the Roman 
emperors, and Domitian's secretary could begin a letter on 
behalf of his master with the words Dominus ac deus meus, 
' my lord and god.' 
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How far this actually represents the language of 
Jesus himself, who does not elsewhere thus directly 
assert a Messianic claim, must remain doubtful. It 
can hardly, however, be pleaded that the title here 
means nothing more than 'the Teacher.' Is it, 
perhaps, one of the delicate signs that the Gospel 
according to Mark (as well as Luke) was written 
under influences proceeding from the Apostle Paul ?^ 
(e) When the unclean spirits fell down before Jesus, 
according to Mark iii. zi, they cried, sa}ring ' Thou 
art the Son of God.* In the synagogue at Capernaum, 
so the same gospel relates, Mark i. 24, the man with 
an unclean spirit addressed Jesus in these words, 
' I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God.' 
It is plain from the usage of these two terms that 
they are practically identical, and are both employed 
as designations of the Messiah. What is intended, 
then, by the title ' Holy One of God ' ? Like the cor- 
responding designation ' Son of God,' it is a survival 
or application of an older phrase. The ancient 
meaning of the word ' holy ' seems to be that which 
is ' separated,' marked ofi from the rest, as the clean 
from the unclean, the heavenly from the earthly, 
the divine from the human. So it came to be in some 
special sense a name of Him who transcended all 
mortal weakness and sin, as when Yahweh says, 
Hos. xi. 9 : — 

I am God, and not man ; the H<Ay One in the midst of thee. 

^ See chap. V. { 5, 3. 
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Hence it is often used in prophetic speech to designate 
the national God. Yahweh is emphatically the 
' Holy One of Israel.' But it was also extended to 
the larger circle of superhuman beings who surrounded 
Yahweh's throne and constituted his heavenly court, 
like the ' Sons of God.* 

And the heavens shaU praise thy wonders, O Yahweh ; 
Thy faithluhiess also in the assembly of the holy ones. 
For who in the skies can be compared unto Yahweh ? 
Who among the sons of God is like unto Yahweh ? 
A God very terrible in the council of the holy ones, 
And to be feared above aU them that are round about him ? 

Ps, Ixzxix. 5-7. 

Here it is plain that the * Holy Ones * are identical 
with the ' Sons of God ' or * sons of the gods/ the 
angel-powers who carry out the will of the great King 
who reigns in incommunicable majesty above them 
all.^ From their abodes in heaven they watched 
the vr^Lys of the children of men, and from time to 
time descended with some message revealing the 
rule of the Most High, Dan. iv. 13, 17. Out of 
such a band came forth the Messiah, leader and 
champion of the righteousness of heaven against 
the demonic powers, whom he would arrest and 

^ Compare Deut. xxxiii. 2, 3, Zech, xiv. 5 (read ' with him/ 
instead o| 'with thee/ following the Greek of the LXX), 
Job v. I, XV. 15. It is to be regretted that in Ps. xvi. 10 
(cp. Acts ii. 27, adii. 35) our translators have used the term 
'holy' to express another Hebrew word, better rendered 
' godly/ though the Greek version correctly employs a difier- 
ent term. 
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overthrow. 1 The spirits of evil discerned in him the 

consecrated agent of their doom : and as the disciples 

afterwards confessed Jesus to be ' God's Messiah,' so 

with earlier recognition did the demons acknowledge 

him as ' God's Holy One ' or ' Son of God.' 

(/) One more conception associated with Jesus in 

his Messianic character must be briefly considered. 

Beside the ideal king whom ancient prophecy and later 

hope awaited, stands another figure embodying a 

different thought. The * Servant of Yahweh/ as he 

is presented to us in the prophecies of the Captivity, 

holds no dominion, and is invested with no sovereignty. 

His first function is that of Teacher, he is to carry 

forth the truths of Israel's religion to the world, 

7s. xlii. 1-4 : — 

Behold my servant, whom I uphold ; my chosen in whom 
my sonl deUghteth : I have put my spirit upon him ; he shaU 
bring forth judgment [religion] to the nations. He shaU not 
cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 

1 In Acts iii. 14 the word ' Holy ' passes from the special 
Messianic sense into the higher moral meaning, associating 
with itself the further description ' the Righteous One.' 
With this may be compared the term ' chosen ' or ' elect/ 
cp. Luke ix. 35, zziii. 35. This was the designation of the 
Servant of old, Isaiah xlii. i, cp. above (/), and both terms 
' the righteous ' and ' the elect ' are applied to the Messiah 
in Enoch zxzviii. 2, and passages quoted in Charles's note, 
though the same epithets are also applied to the faithful 
themselves, who are described as ' the elect righteous ' in this 
very place : ' When the Righteous One shall appear before 
the eyes of the elect righteous .... and light wiU appear 
to the righteous and the elect who dweU on the earth,' etc. 
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A braised reed shall he not break, and the dimly borning 
wick shall he not quench : he shall bring forth judgment 
in truth. He shaU not burn dimly nor be bruised, till he have 
set judgment in the earth ; and the isles shall wait for his 
teaching. 

It is not necessary now to discuss the exact scope 
of this beautiful symbolic personality, in its relations 
either to the different classes of captive Israel, 
or to mankind at large. The Servant has many 
functions; when he first appears, it is his duty to 
proclaim the good news of Yahweh's redemption 
of his people ; he is charged to declare the message 
of comfort, grace, and hope. For this he has been 
specially chosen and endowed; and so, from the 
anointed King, Cyms,^ the divine instrument, through 
Babylon's overthrow, of Israel's liberation, the 
prophet turns to the anointed Teacher,^ the divine 
instrument, through his word, his sufferings and 
death, of Israel's justification. Now in later times, 
the interpreters of the prophetic writings boldly 
identified the ' Servant of Yahweh ' with the Messiah. 
Without stopping to enquire how far the lowly 
messenger of 'judgment' could really blend with 
the kingly form of David's son, they inserted in the 
traditional paraphrase used in public worship* the 
word ' Messiah ' after ' my servant ' in Is. xlii. i 
and xliii. lo ; and the same addition was made at 

^ Isaiah xlv. i. * Isaiah bd. i. 

* These paraphrases of the Scriptures into the vernacular 
Aramean were known as Targums. 
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the opening of the remarkable passage in lii. 13. 

Nor was the identification thus effected altogether 

dropped in subsequent stages of the description of 

the Servant's fate. The strange name applied to the 

Messiah in the Talmud, ' the Leprous/ was founded 

on his bruised and stricken form, liii. 4, 5 ; while his 

future glory, when * he should see his seed,' liii. 10, 

was to be realized ' in the Messiah's kingdom.' Thus 

did the Scriptures seem to portray another type of 

Messianic function ; and this type acquired important 

prominence in the early Church. In the method of 

the Teacher who sought to keep his healing acts 

concealed, the believer saw the Ukeness of one who 

would not strive nor cry, Matt. xii. 16-21. When the 

' possessed ' went away sane, it was because he had 

taken their infirmities and borne their diseases. Matt. 

viii. 17, cp. Is. liii. 4. Nay, according to the Gospel 

of Luke, Jesus formally assumed, as his first public 

act, the Messianic character in this special sense. 

In the sjmagogue at Nazareth he opened the roll one 

Sabbath day, and read, Luke iv. 18 : — 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. 

Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor: 

and then declared the prophetic word fulfilled in 
himself.^ As at the beginning, so likewise at the close 
of his ministry is the same thought impUed ; for in 
his death, Jesus, like the Servant, was ' reckoned 

^ On the significance of this incident, see chap. VI. { 4, 5. 
{5,3. 
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with transgressors/ Luke xsai. 37. How far this 
aspect of the Messiah's work had been realized by 
poptdar imagination at the time of Jesus, it is im- 
possible to estimate. In the stream of Apocalyptic 
literature it has no place at all. It is unconnected 
with the doctrine of the two ages ; it is independent 
of the royal line of Judah ; it seems on a different 
plane from the visions of the New Jerusalem, or 
the great judgment of the Son of man. It lies 
altogether apart from the expectations of those who 
hoped that the Messiah would ' restore the kingdom 
to Israel,' Ads i. 6. Yet its presence in the Gospels 
is palpable. We may not always be able to accept 
as genuine the incidents or sayings through which 
it is expressed. But when we try to trace it back to 
its source, shall we be wrong if we ascribe it, at 
least provisionally, to Jesus himself ? 

§ 3. Tnuuformation nnder the lofliience of Ideas. 

Here, then, are numerous elements in the Gospel 
story connecting it with contemporary thought and 
hope. When the life of Jesus was told under their 
influence, it was inevitable that recollection should 
shape itself into accord with them, and that when 
recollection failed, imagination should supply its 
place. As ' Son of David ' his descent is traced from 
David, and he is bom at Bethlehem. As ' Son of 
God ' he is conceived by miracle ; and his Messianic 
function is divinely attested at his baptism and 
transfiguration. As ' Son of man ' he is expected 
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to return in clouds of glory with pomp of angels 

and with trumpet-blast. These conceptions worked 

on the actual remembrance of his words and deeds, 

and where the tradition was silent, called fresh 

stories into being in which the same ideas sometimes 

took divers forms. That this process went on outside 

the Gospels is certain : let us examine a case reported 

to us by Papias, whose preference for what he supposed 

to be first-hand oral testimony has been already 

mentioned (Introd. p. 4). 

(i) Among the features which would mark the 

Messianic age, prophets and poets had loved to dwell 

on the sympathy of nature, typified by the increased 

productiveness of the ground. Round this theme, 

also, later fancy fondly played. Here is a description 

in Enoch x. 18, 19 : — 

In those days wiU the whole earth be tiUed in righteousness, 
and wiU aU be planted with trees, and be fuU of blessing. 
AU desirable trees wiU be planted on it, and vines wiU be 
planted on it. The vine which is planted thereon wiU yield 
wine in abnnd&nce, and of aU the seed that is sown thereon 
will each measure bear ten thousand, and each measure of 
oUves win yield ten presses of oil. 

Once started, this idea ran to yet further and wilder 
developments. The Apocalypse of Baruch^ gave still 
fuller promises, xxix. 5 : — 
The earth wiU yield its fruit ten thousand-fold ; and on 

1 This book, like Enoch, is certainly composite, but cannot 
be so easUy resolved into its constituent documents. Prof. 
Charles believes some portions to be earlier, others later, 
than the fall of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. 
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one vine there will be a thousand branches, and each branch 
will produce a thousand clusters, and each cluster will produce 
,a thousand grapes, and each grape will produce a cor^ of wine. 

Now compare with these the following description 
attributed by Papias to Jesus, and quoted by Irenaeus.* 

The elders who saw John, the disciple of the Lord, related 
that they had heard from him how the Lord used to teach 
in regard to these times and say : ' The days wiU come in 
which vines shall grow, each having ten thousand branches, 
and in each branch ten thousand twigs, and in each true twig 
ten thousand shoots, and in each one of the shoots ten thousand 
clusters, and on every one of the clusters ten thousand grapes, 
and every grape when pressed wiU give five and twenty 
metretes of wine. And when any one of the saints shall 
lay hold of a cluster, another shall cry out, ** I am a better 

cluster ; take me, bless the Lord through me." ' 

And these things are borne witness to in writing by Papias, 
the hearer of John, and a companion of Polycarp, an ancient 
man, in his fourth book ; for there were five books compiled 
by him. And he says in addition, 'Now these things are 
credible to believers.' And he says that when the traitor 
Judas did not give credit to them, and put the question, 
' How then can things about to bring forth so abundantly 
be wrought by the Lord,' the Lord declared, 'They who 
come to these [times] shall see/ 

The process in the growth of this story is highly 
instructive. A somewhat vague and indistinct re- 
membrance of the prediction now found in the 
Apocalypse of Baruch was shaped into more definite 
precision of detail. Cut loose from its original source, 
it was referred to Jesus, and its exaggeration was 

^ About 75 gallons, 5 pints. * See Introd, p. 2. 
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still more exaggerated. Then came the question, 
* What did the disciples say ? ' and the incredulity 
which would not be repressed, was ascribed to Judas, 
the Apostle's inquiry in its turn calling forth a reply 
from ' the Lord/ Finally, in the confused state of 
current testimony, the whole story was attributed 
to the ' disciples of the Lord.' Ireriaeus no doubt 
supposed that Papias had heard it direct from John. 
No one believes that Papias intentionally invented 
it ; but no one believes either that he had received 
it from an apostle. It shows how easy it was for 
the Church to mould and shape the tradition of the 
sayings of Jesus under the unconscious influence of 
existing ideas, and even to ascribe to him words 
founded upon a book not written till long after he^ 
had passed away. If this might happen with a 
tradition outside the present Gospel range, why 
should it not have occurred within their limits?^ 
We may doubt how far it is possible to trace this 
tendency ; but we cannot doubt that it was actually 
at work. Before we proceed to investigate in detail 
its operation in the Gospel narratives, let us glance 
at one or two similar instances of its influence in other 
fields. 

(2) One of the biographers of Francis of Assisi, 
his disciple Thomas of Celano, relates that towards 
the close of his life the saint resolved to celebrate the 
Nativity at Christmas-tide with a real manger. 

^Qn Luke id, 4^51, MaU, zxiii. 34 sqq. see chap. VII. 
§ 3. lb. 
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The peasants from the country round flocked into 
the church, and lo, within the manger there lay the 
infant Jesus, asleep. In an ecstasy of gratitude 
and adoration the saint bent over him, and the babe 
awoke and smiled. Even so, sajrs Thomas, did 
Christ avrake anew in men's hearts through the 
labour and the love of Francis. The good father 
tells his story, as if it were a real occurrence, and 
then, in all simplicity, lets his readers into the secret ; 
it was, after all, only an idea translated into an event. 
But the idea, once started, grew with astonishing 
speed, until medieval Italy saw in Francis the re- 
production of the Saviour's life. All kinds of stories 
arose to show the resemblance between the saint and 
his Lord : and these were jGinally gathered up into the 
' Book of Conformities,' in which the wonders of St. 
Francis were set side by side with those of Christ. 
The list was introduced by an astonishing series of 
Old Testament parallels and types. Concerning his 
birth, which had been foretold beforehand by an 
angd, it was related that as Simeon took the child 
Jesus in his arms, so did a pilgrim which was an 
angel come to the house and ask to see and touch the 
infant Francis ; and when at length, in consequence 
of his importunity, the babe was brought to him, he 
embraced it, and, after declaring his future greatness, 
straightway disappeared ; nor did anyone in Assisi 
see him more. Like his Master, Francis knew what 
was in man ; nor did he read the human heart alone, 
he understood the animab as well, so that every 
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creature obeyed his sign. As Jesus ate with publicans 
and sinners, so Francis, being in the forest, desired 
certain thieves to come and eat with him, saying 
' Brother thieves, come and eat with us, for we are 
brethren ' ; and thus he sought and saved the lost. 
Before him the winds grew calm and the air serene ; 
fire abated its heat, and water turned into wine. 
At his touch disease disappeared; he cleansed 
lepers by the laying-on of his hands : and through 
hun the Lord Jesus raised more than thirty dead. 
Ere his death he was transfigured, being seen by the 
brethren raised aloft in the air, with his arms out- 
spread after the manner of a cross, and encompassed 
with a shining cloud. His prayer for participation 
in the sufferings of Christ was answered by the 
appearance of the marks of the nails on his hands and 
feet. After his death his body could not be found ; 
he had risen, and he appeared again and again to 
his disciples. — ^Was all this only a tissue of crude 
inventions, of deliberate falsehoods ? By no means ; 
it was the manner in which pious veneration gave form V v^ 
to the profound impression which Francis made on u ^ 
his age. As no other man had ever done, he renewed 
the Christian ideal, and revived the impulse of the 
Christian life. The religious imagination had no 
sooner perceived one analogy, than it created another. 
The life of the saint must have resembled that of his 
Lord not only in its spirit, but also in its details.^ 

^ Even now the visitor to the church at Assisi built on the 
site of the house in which Ftancis was bom, is shown an arch 
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The force of this inference is not apparent to us ; 
but it was f dt with undiminished energy by genera- 
tions of disciples who shaped the l^end of Francis 
to match the Gospel story, without any consciousness 
that they passed the bounds of truth. 

(3) But, it may be allied, in the case of Francis 
of Assisi the Christian type was in the field already, 
and had already possession of men's hearts. Given 
the Gospels, we can understand that the devotion 
of ignorant and superstitious monks should produce 
something bearing a f ar-ofi resemblance to the figure 
they portray. But the Gospel stories cannot them- 
selves be explained by this process, for the ideal 
which they delineate did not exist beforehand. Is 
this objection conclusive ? Let us briefly consider 
a parallel instance from the history of religion in 
India. 

More than five hundred years before the birth of 
Jesus, there seems to have been a widespread expecta- 
tion in certain portions of the valley of the Ganges, 
that the ' Great Man ' would appear. It was believed 
that this hope was founded upon the ancient Mantras 
or Scriptures ; and it was anticipated that the 
' Great Man ' would fulfil one of two careers. If 

beside one of the doors. ' Throagh that arch/ says the priest, 
' his mother passed into the stable to give birth to the saint.' 
In the great church of St. Mary of the Angels, reared over 
the ancient chapel of the ' Little Portion/ is a panel cm a 
pulpit showing how after his death the saint descended to 
the underworld to preach to the spirits in prison. 
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he chose the ordinary life of the householder, he 
would become a Universal Monarch, ruling in 
righteousness ; but if he resolved to leave his home 
and give up the world and seek for truth, for the sake 
of his fellowmen, he would become a Buddha, an 
Enlightened One, Teacher of gods and men. When 
it was enquired how such a Being would be recognized, 
the Brahmans answered that according to their sacred 
books there were thirty-two marks by which he 
would be distinguished. Whoever could show that 
he possessed these upon his person, was entitled to 
be received as the Great Man. 

Now about this time a young man of good famOy 
named Gotama did leave his home, and devote 
himself to the search for truth as a wandering ascetic. 
After years of penance and struggle he found what 
he beUeved to be the secret of life. He went forth 
to preach it, and disciples gathered round him. 
By and by he formed them into a simple Union or 
Order, and then sent them out two and two to preach 
and make disciples as he did himself. Year after 
year he laboured; his followers multipUed and 
spread; the Order grew; till at last old age and 
infirmity came on him, and he died. 

Later generations gathered up the traditions of 
his words and deeds. The theory of the Buddha was 
applied to him. How much of it he appropriated 
to himsdf we do not know. But his Order un- 
questionably regarded him as fulfilling the conditions 
laid down in the sacred books. Story after story 
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in the collection of the discourses which they ascribed 
to him, relates how some eminent Brahman, hearing 
of his fame, sends one or two of his own disciples 
to enquire if he is really the Blessed Buddha. The 
question is exactly parallel to that which the Baptist, 
through two of his followers, puts to Jesus, ' Art 
thou he that should come, or do we look for another ? ' 
Then Gotama engages them in earnest talk, and by 
his wisdom convinces them that he is in truth the 
Enlightened One ; and sometimes, ere they depart, 
he reveals to them the mystic marks. Under the 
influence of this conception there arose a legend 
of the way in which he had attained his knowledge. 
The story of his 'Great Renunciation' when he 
gave up home and wife and child, of his struggles 
in the quest for supreme enlighteimient, of the 
inner conflict before he finally resolved to undertake 
the task of converting the world — all this took 
shape under the influence of the idea. Nor did 
love and reverence stop there. The Buddha, it 
was thought, had not been bom like other men. 
He came down from heaven to deliver mankind 
from suffering and sin ; conceived miraculously, he 
was bom amid the songs of angels, and as he entered 
the world a great light shone, the dumb spake, the 
deaf heard, the blind saw, the lame walked, and the 
fires of the heUs were quenched. On his name-day 
a venerable sage, Uke Simeon in the temple, foretold 
his future greatness. When he is about to enter on 
his career as Teacher, he must first vanquish the 
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Tempter aad drive him away impotent. He possesses 
perfect knowledge, and is without sin. He is endowed 
with miraculous powers, he gives sight to the blind, 
and feeds five hmidred disciples at once out of a 
small basket of cakes prepared by an old woman for 
herself and her husband. Before his death (which 
he predicts) he passes through a kind of transfigura- 
tion, and a great earthquake testifies to the sympathy 
of nature when he departs. 

Here is a legend which shows so many correspond- 
ences with that of the prophet of Nazareth, as to 
have given rise to the hasty conjecture that one 
must have helped to shape the other. It is hardly 
probable that there was any mutual influence between 
India and Palestine. The essential features of the 
story of Gotama were well established centuries 
before the birth of Jesus, but there is no definite 
trace of their transmission to the West. These two 
great pictures of self-sacrificing love remain sublimely 
independent; the ideals for which they stand, in 
spite of many resemblances, are profoundly different ; 
their likeness, in some outward details, is due to a 
common cause — ^the impulse of great thoughts and 
impassioned reverence to invest the simplicity of 
historic fact with the glory of creative imagination. 
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CHAPTER III 

THS BCESSIAH'S CAREER 

The tendency of the Messianic idea to assume 
pictorial shape is seen in its fullest operation in the 
narratives prefixed to the accounts of the actual 
teaching ministry of Jesus. The First Three 
Evangelists all bring him to Galilee fresh from the 
struggle in the wilderness which followed his baptism 
by John. On the Jordan's bank does he receive 
the Spirit which endows him for his high office; 
in the recesses of the desert beyond does he pass 
through the conflict which gives him the mastery 
over the powers of evil, and completes his preparation 
for his work. In its first form, that of Mark, the 
story of the Messiah b^ins here. But Matthew 
and Luke have yet more to tell. They carry back 
his origin from the hour when he became ' Son of 
God' by the descent of the Spirit, to the Virgin- 
birth at Bethlehem; and thus present a spiritual 
relation as a physical event. What traces do these 
stories show of the influence of popular conceptions ? 
Must we accept them as historical, or may we fijid 
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in them the utterances of faith and love set free 
from the restraints of historical reality, and expressing 
feeling rather than recording fact ? 

§ I. The Birth Stories. 

According to the Synoptic narratives, the feUow- 
townsmen of Jesus were in no doubt about his family : 
' Is not this the carpenter's son ? ' they cried, * Is 
not his mother called Mary ? ' MaU. xui. 55, cp. 
Mark vi. 3, Luke iv. 22. But Matthew and Luke 
ascribe to him a more august parentage. In the 
language of the Apostles' Creed, he was ' G>nceived 
by the Holy Ghost, Bom of the Virgin Mary.' Does 
a comparison of the narratives confirm this faith ? 

(i) Readers of the Gospels will doubtless agree 
with Dr. Westcott that ' each picture is drawn with 
perfect independence ' ; can we also concur with 
his view that ' the separate details are exactly capable 
of harmonious adjustment ' ? Let us first examine 
three points which they have in common ; they both 
represent Jesus as sprung from the ancient line of 
David, as bom of a Virgin, and as entering the 
world at Bethlehem. 

(a) It has been already remarked that the Messiah 
was expected to be a descendant of David, and that 
Jesus was again and again greeted as his ' Son.' 
The popular cry, however, can hardly be regarded 
as condusive evidence of his ancestry; it has an 
official, not an historical meaning. There is no re- 
cognition of it among the members of the s}magogue 
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at Nazareth. Jesus never employs it himself, and 
in his colloquy with the Pharisees at Jerusalem his 
argument is directed against the supposed necessity 
that the Messiah must come from the royal Une.^ 
It was, however, undoubtedly believed by the early 
Church. Our first witness, the Apostle Paul, describes 
Jesus as ' bom of the seed of David according to the 
flesh,' Rom. i. 3, and in the discourses in the Book 
of Acts it is emphasized both by Peter and by Paul, 
ii. 30, xiii. 23. Had Paul really enquired into the 
Master's lineage, and satisfied himself of the justice of 
the Church's faith ? There were doubtless cases in 
which the claim was acknowledged by contemporary 
judgment. The famous Teacher, Hillel, who had 
come to Jerusalem from Babylonia, belonged by 
general consent to the royal house ; and so, a little 
later, did Gamaliel, while the genealogies of the 
priests were carefully scrutinized by a special tribunal 
which held its sittings in the ' Square Hall ' at 
Jerusalem. But it does not appear that any 
particular attention was paid to the ancestry of the 
ordinary la3mian, though Paul knew that he belonged 
to the tribe of Benjamin ; and it seems on the whole 
more likely that the belief in the Davidic descent 
of Jesus arose out of the conviction that he was 
the Messiah, than that the popular greeting was 
foimded on any examination of his family pedigree. 
Xb) At any rate the genealogies supplied in our 
First and Third Gospels must rather be taken as 

^ Cp. chap. II. S 2, 2a, p. 68. 
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attempts to give literaxy form to this belief than 
as actual justifications of it. They cannot be recon- 
ciled by any ingenuity. It is of small consequence 
that Matthew is satisfied with tracing the line to 
Abraham, on whom the promise of royal descendants 
was first conferred, and thus connects the Messiah 
with the father of the chosen people, while Luke, with 
a longer reach, carries up his origin to the first man, 
Adam, the Son of God. Nor need any stress be 
laid now on the rhythmic division into three groups 
of fourteen each which marks the arrangement of 
Matthew, the series of kings from David to the 
Captivity being crushed into this number by the 
unexpected suppression of four steps (three in ver. 8, 
and one in ver. ii). It must suffice to observe that 
both lines in Matthew and Luke are traced through 
Joseph, and that Joseph has different fathers, Jacob 
in Matthew, and Eli in Luke. It has been, indeed, 
suggested that this was a case of the ancient custom 
known as the Levirate, by which the brother of a 
childless man was required in case of his death to 
marry the widow and ' raise up seed to his brother.' 
Joseph might have been the real child of Eli, and 
have been reckoned as the son of Jacob, or vice versa. 
But in that case Eli and Jacob must have been 
brothers, that is, they must have descended from the 
same father, but at this point Matthew and Luke 
diverge again. The same difficulty recurs ag^in 
higher up, where Shealtiel, the father of Zerubbabd^ 
is derived by Matthew from Jechoniah, and by Luke 
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from Neri. The hannonists of the early Church 
supposed that here were two cases of half- 
brotherhood, where the custom of the Levirate 
had been put into operation. There is no evidence, 
however, that this usage ever prevailed among sons 
of the same mother but of different fathers. The 
reader who also observes that between Joseph and 
Zerubbabel Matthew reckons nine and Ltdce eighteen 
steps, while Matthew counts only twenty-five betwe^i 
Joseph and David against Luke's forty, will see that 
he has before him two independent attempts to give 
genealogical expression to the faith that Jesus, as 
the Messiah, must by his lineage have justified the 
nation's hope. 

(c) The genealogies which seek to connect Jesus 
with David through Joseph are, further, incompatible 
with the story of his miraculous birth from Mary. 
The Third Evangelist displasrs an uneasy consciousness 
of this by inserting the curious words ' as was 
supposed' into his statement that Jesus was the 
son of Joseph, Luke iii. 23. In ii. 5 an early reading 
preserved in the Sinaitic*S3^an text (discovered by 
Mrs. Lewis in 1892) describes Mary as ' his wife.' 
And the same authority concludes the genealogy in 
MaU. i. 16 with the statement : 

Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat 
Jesus who is caUed the Christ. 

Further evidence was supplied by Mr. F. C. Conybeare 
in 1898 that the genealogy of Matthew originally 
ended ' And Joseph begat Jesus who is called Christ.' 
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Egypt, the massacre of the children at Bethlehem, 
which form such striking incidents in Matthew's 
story ? The calculation of Herod, founded on the 
dates supplied by the Wise Men, shows that a much 
longer time must have elapsed at Bethlehem than 
Luke's account would allow, for the King in order 
to make himself safe, destroys all children ' from two 
years old and under,' MM. ii. i6. And if Joseph and 
Mary carried their babe back peacefully from the 
temple to their home at Nazareth, how is this ' detail ' 
to be ' harmoniously adjusted ' with Matthew's 
statement that they took him by night into Egypt 
and remained there till Herod's death ? Must it not 
rather be admitted, with modem apologists like Meyer 
and Weiss, that the two narratives run on different 
i lines, and cannot be forced into any real accord ? 

(2) If they cannot be received together, can either of 
them establish any special claim to preference ? Each 
will be found to be embarrassed by peculiar difficulties 
of its own. Let us consider Matthew's story first. 

(a) Its general character has the air of legend rather 
than of fact. The frequent occurrence of dream- 
warnings is of itself sufficient evidence that the 
narrator stands far off from the event. He uses 
for his agency the Old Testament figure of 'the 
Angel of the Lord ' (i. 20, ii. 13, 19) ; and the com- 
munications are not reserved for Joseph only, they 
visit the Magi as well. There is, indeed, a certain 
ambiguity about them : for the instruction to return 
to the land of Israel (ii. 20) only brings the child 
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back into the very danger from which he had been 
rescued, and another intimation is needed (ii. 22) 
to send him into safety at Nazareth. 

(&) Perplexities of another kind gather round the 
arrival of the Magi and the appearance of the star 
in the East. Their questions at Jerusalem rouse an 
excitement which reaches Herod's ears, though it 
would seem that the angels' song at Bethlehem, 
and the language of Simeon and Anna in the Temple, 
had made no stir. Whence the Wise Men came, 
the story does not tell us, nor are we informed how 
they knew that the wondrous star heralded 'the 
King of the Jews.' Some modem apologists have 
followed the great astronomer Kepler in his efforts 
to identify this portent with a ' conjunction ' of the 
three planets, Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, in the year 
7 or 6 B.C., which would have been seen at Jerusalem. 
But this ' conjunction ' has plainly no resemblance 
to Matthew's star, which does not seem to have been 
visible on the Wise Men's journey to the Holy City, 
but on their four miles' walk to Bethlehem once more 
appears^ and goes before them, till it stands over the 
house which protects the infant king. The brilliant 
star noted by the Chinese chronologers in a period 
corresponding in our reckoning to the year 4 B.C. 

^The words 'lo» the star which they saw in the east/ 
MtM, ii. 9, imply that they had not seen it on the way to 
Jemsalem. Had it gnided them aU the way, it could as weU 
have led them to Bethlehem without the necessity of makmg 
enquiries in the Holy City. 
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equally fails to fulfil the Gospel conditions. And 
it is not dear why the star should not have done its 
work at once, and brought the Magi to their goal 
direct. Then Herod would have known nothing 
more of them than he knew of the heavenly host, 
or of Simeon's prophecies : and the babes in David's 
city would have been unharmed. History has, in 
truth, crimes enough to lay at Herod's door ; but 
of the slaughter of the Innocents it says not one 
i word. In this, at least, his memory is clear. 

(3) The narrative of Luke is in hardly less violent 
conflict with physical and historic fact. 

(a) Here, Hkewise, the peculiar style aUke of 
incident and story at once arouses the attention even 
while it charms the soul. The visit of the angel to 
Mary, which Art has loved so often to portray, who 
does not see that it is the symbol of an idea, not 
the record of an event ! The incident, it is averred, 
did not become known till long time had elapsed. 
The Mother of Jesus kept her secret till her death. 
We must not read the gospel-words as a dry report 
of a conversation between the Virgin and her heavenly 
visitor ; it is a literary attempt, when she herself 
has passed away, to delineate what must have been 
the moment of her most solemn experience. When 
this explanation is seriously offered by believers in 
the miraculous conception,^ it is plain that the 

1 Weiss, Life of Christ, vol. i. pp. 223, 227. — Trom another 
point of view it has been suggested that the passage in 
i. 34~35, which is the only reference to the Virgin-birth in the 
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narrative itself contains no compelling evidence of 
its own truth. The affinities to Old Testament lan- 
guage are specially numerous and striking in the hymns 
assigned to Mary, to Zechariah, and to Simeon ; 
while the manifestation of the glory of the Lord, and 
the praises chanted by the heavenly host, belong | y 
to the sphere of religious mmgination, not to the ' 
earth and sky of common life. 

(b) The enrolment which gives occasion to the 
journey of Joseph and Mary from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, cannot be fitted either into imperial 
usage, or into secular history. Such enrolment was 
for purposes of taxation ; and it is said to have 
embraced ' all the world.' Three times did Augustus 
impose a general taxation, not, indeed, upon all the 
provinces of the Empire, but upon all Roman citizens, 
in the years 26 and 6 B.C., and 14 a.d. The first 
of these occasions is too early, and the last too late. 
On the second, while Herod was still alive, Judaea 
and Galilee were not under Roman jurisdiction for 
such purposes at all ; and even after Herod's death, 
Judaea still remained for some years outside the 
circle of imperial administration until the deposition 
of his son Archelaus in a.d. 6. Moreover, the Roman 
census was alwajrs taken at the citizen's own residence. 
It has been pleaded that the arrangement which sent 
Joseph to Bethlehem was a concession to Jewish 
ideas. But how was it possible for every householder 

Third Gospel, may possibly be an addition to the original 
stoiy. See The Bible in the Nineteenth Century, p. 487. 
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to betake himsdf to the birthplace of an ancestor 
a thousand years before ? * Everyone/ we are told, 
'went to his own city/ The whole population is 
set in motion, in order to get Mary to Bethlehem. 
And the device does not even then secure its esid ; 
for the law did not require the registration of the 
citizen's wife, still less of his betrothed. If we 
accept the judgment of the profoundest of modem 
students of imperial Rome, the historian Mommsen, 
the enrolment, as Luke describes it, was an im- 
possibility. ^ 

(c) While the circumstances do not accord with 
the pohtical or legal conditions, so neither can the 
time be fitted into the chronology. The Evangelist 
gives us a date, which is thus rendered in the Revised 
Version, Luke ii. 2 : — 

This was the first ensolment made when Quirinius was 
governor of Syria. 

Now it is known from secular history that Quirinius 
was governor of S5nia, and did conduct a census 
for taxation, though the measure was not part of 
an imperial scheme. It was this which roused the 
rebellion of Judas mentioned in Ads v. 37. But 
this did not take place till after the death of Herod 

I The difficulties above stated are in no way mitigated 

by the ingenioas combinations of Prof. Ramsay, founded on 

y J the papyri discovered in Egypt by Messrs. Grenfell, Kenyon, 

/ ' • and others. For a sketch of his argument in Was Christ 

! bom at Bethlehem ? see The Bible in the Nineteen^ Century, 

pp. 484-6. 
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and the deposition of Archelaus ; and as the latter 
event belongs to the year 6 a.d. it cannot be set 
earlier than a.d. 7. The gospel phrase, however, 
'the first enrolment/ implies that more than one 
such census was carried out by Quirinius ; and it 
has been suggested that he filled the office of governor 
twice, and that the incident of Luke occurred in his 
previous term. Of this there is, indeed, no positive 
proof ; but an imperfect inscription found at Tivoli 
in the year 1764 has been supposed to confirm it. 
The inscription, however, contains no name, and 
historians have debated to whom it refers. High 
authorities are ranged on different sides, A. W. 
Zumpt, for instance, believing that it commemorated 
Sentius Satuminus, who is expressly stated by 
Tertullian to have been governor of Syria at the 
birth of Jesus, while Mommsen argues that it applied 
to Quirinius. It certainly does relate to some one 
who was twice connected with the administration 
of Syria. But it depends on some missing words 
whetiier this officer served twice as ' Governor/ as 
Monmisen supposes, or whether on the first occasion 
he filled some other post. The historian Tacitus 
mentions that Quirinius gained a victory over some 
Cilician tribes ' soon after ' he had held tiie consulate 
(in B.C. 12). It is conjectured that this was among 
the services for which the triumph specified in the 
inscription was decreed to the unknown hero, as the 
eastern part of Cilicia was attached to the province 
of Syria. In spite of all these ingenious adjustments. 
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however, the learned and orthodox Meyer remained 
unconvinced of a two-fold governorship of Qtiirinins 
in Syria, and freely surrendered Luke's statement 
as 'manifestly incorrect/ though he thought that 
'something of the nature of a census must have 
taken place.' ^ Mommsen, on the other hand, while 
regarding the earlier governorship as ' clearly proved/ 
afi&rms that no one cognizant of the facts can beUeve 
that any census was carried out by the Romans at 
that time, ' whatever theologians, or those who, like 
theologians, talk in bonds, may have persuaded 
themselves or others ' : on the contrary, it must be 
admitted that Luke blended truth with error.* 
Where each element in Luke's statement is thus 
alternately declared unsound, it is impossible to pkCce 
much confidence in their joint combination. The 
third Evangelist seeks to connect the advent of the 
Prince of Peace with some act of the imperial power 
which the new-bom King was destined to overthrow. 
He emphasizes at the outset the contrast between 
the Caesar and the Christ ; as his thought passes from 
the splendour of the palace at Rome where decrees 
are issued affecting 'all the world' to the lowly 
manger at Bethlehem, he gathers items of scattered 
reminiscence into one whole, and it is not surprising 
if they do not always fit. 

(4) If, however, the details of the birth-stories 
cannot be verified by comparison either with each 

1 Commentary on Luke ii. 2, pp. 3a>-3. 

*Res Gestae Divi AugvsH, Berolini« 1883. pp. i6S, 176. 
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other, or with science and history, can we in any 

way account for them poetically ? Can we discover 

the ideas and emotions which he behind them and 

play through them ? Some points at least may be 

discerned through the radiant haze of emotion 

encompassing the infancy of the Christ, round M^iich 

pious imagination gathered with special force. 

(a) As ' Son of David/ the Messiah must have been 

bom in Bethlehem. Prophecy demanded it, as 

Matthew's story shows us; when Herod enquired 

of the chief priests and scribes where he would enter 

the world, they were ready with their answer from 

Micah V. 2 : — 

And thou Bethlehem, land of Judah, 
Art in no wise least amongst the princes of Jndah : 
For out of thee shall come forth a governor. 
Which shall be shepherd of my people IsraeL^ 

The Rabbis did not trouble themselves with the 

circumstance that the prophet had in view the events 

of his own time ;' let Assyria marshal her invading 

hosts, the deliverer would arise to throw off the 

foreign yoke, and a succession of princes should 

establish Judah's power, v. 5 : — 

And this man shall be Peace. 

When the Assyrian shall come into our land. 

And when he shall tread in our palaces, 

Then shaU we raise against him seven shepherds, 

And eight princes among men. 

^ The reader will note that the text as quoted in MaU. ii. 6 
does not altogether agree with the passage in the original, 
s Hie latter part of the eighth century, B.C. 
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The interpretation of the synagogue passed into the 
Church, and Christian thought inherited the expecta- 
tions which sprang out of their common past. How 
powerfully the Messianic hope attached itself to the 
birth of Jesus, may be seen in the hymns which 
celebrate it. ' He hath holpen Israel his servant/ 
cried Mary, after the salutation of Elizabeth, ' that 
he might remember mercy toward Abraham and 
his seed for ever.' ' Redemption for his people,* 
and ' a horn of salvation in the house of his servant 
David,' are the theme of Zachariah's song when his 
tongue is at last unloosed. Simeon was looking for 
' the consolation of Israel ' ; the devout Anna 
announced the appearance of the Saviour to ' all 
them that were looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem.' Everything, therefore, pointed to 
Bethlehem as the place of the birth of Jesus. Luke's 
story, starting from the known historic fact that 
Nazareth was the home of his father and mother, 
has to provide an occasion for getting them to the 
city of David. Matthew's narrative, on the other 
hand, assumes that the Messiah's parents dwelt in 
the abode of his royal ancestry, and then devises 
means for changing their residence to Nazareth. 

(b) The idea of the Messiah as 'Son of God,' 
signalized by Mark in the story of the Baptism, is 
carried back by the narratives of Matthew and 
Luke to his very birth. The first 'Son of God,' 
Adam (according to Luke), had appeared upon the 
scene fresh from his Maker's hand; the second, 
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though ' bom of a woman/ as the Apostle Paul says, 
Gal. iv. 4, must have owed his origin to direct divine 
intervention. The Hebrew Scriptures loved to tell 
of Isaac and Samuel, bom wondrously to the old : 
marveb gathered likewise round the birth of ancient 
heroes like Gideon and Samson. That the ideas 
thus suggested tended to connect themselves with 
the Messiah, is clear from such parallels as the 
following : — 



Judges vi. 12. 
And the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him, and said 
onto him, The Lord is with 
thee, thon mighty man of 
valour. 

Judges xiii. 3, cp. 5. 

And the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto the woman 
and said unto her. Behold now, 
thon art barren and bearest 
not ; but ihou shalt conceive 
and bear a son. 



Luhe L 38. 

And he [the angel Gabriel] 
came in onto her, and said, 
Hail, thou that art highly 
favoured, the Lord is with 
thee. 

Luhe i. 30-31. 

And the angel said unto her. 
Fear not Mary, for thou hast 
found favour with God. And 
behold, thou shaU conceive in 
thy womb and bear a son. 



When it is added that ' he shall be called the Son of 
the Most High,' we hear the echo of the prophetic 
promise concerning David's ofbpring, ' I will be his 
father, and he shall be my son,' 2 Sam. vii. 14 ; the 
gift of ' the throne of his father David,' so that ' of 
his kingdom there shall be no end,' does but realize 
the hopes of ancient time — ' I will establish the 
throne of his kingdom for ever,' 2 Sam. vii. 13 ; 'of 
the increase of his government and of peace there 
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shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and 
upon his kingdom/ Isaiah ix. 7. The Holy Spirit 
which is to come upon Mary is the same heavenly 
agency which rested on the prophets, dwelt in the 
consecrated nation, and descended on the Messiah 
in the moment of divine appointment to his high 
function, Mark i. 10, 11. That the Messiah's mother 
should be yet maiden, does not, indeed, seem to have 
been part of the current hope. But the tendency to 
lift the great and noble above the range of ordinary 
men worked even within Judaism itself, for Talmudic 
l^end (of unknown date it is true) ascribed virginity 
to the mother of Moses ; and the Greek translation 
of the passage in Isaiah vii. 14, which Matthew 
follows, contained the very word which the Church 
wanted. As with the passage from Micah, a promise 
referring to an immediate event-r-the deliverance of 
Ahaz and his people from the invasion of the allied 
kings Rezin and Pekah — ^is detached from its context, 
and converted into a prediction of the Messiah's 
birth. The Hebrew term, which simply means ' young 
woman,' was rendered in the Greek version of the 
Scriptures (which the Church chiefly used) 'the 
virgin ' ; and Matthew reveals the purport of his 
narrative by the remark, ' Now all this is come to 
pass, that it might be ftdfiUed which was spoken by 
the Lord through the prophet.' The incidaits of 
the story had been ready waiting more than seven 
hundred years : as soon as the Messiah appeared, 
fhey must have happened. 
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(c) The relation of the Messiah to different classes 
of the people, and to the wider circle of the nations 
of the world, seems to be reflected in the personages 
who gather round the babe. The misery and distress 
of antiquity arose largely from oppressive mis- 
government, from shamdess injustice, and the 
tyranny of the rich over the poor. The ideal king 
was to redress all wrongs and judge the poor with 
righteousness. The Magnificat accordingly anticipates 
vast social changes, when princes shall be put down 
from their thrones, and those of low degree exalted. 
So it is to the simple shepherds that the angel host 
make known the Messiah's birth ; and they find the 
babe lying in a manger. The promise .is of help to 
the sirffering, of comfort to the poor. And to the 
Gentiles, whom ancient hope had embraced in one 
commimity of religion with Israel, the Messiah comes 
as ' a light for revelation,' Luke ii. 32. The imagination 
which had from the earliest days discerned in light 
a symbol first of the actual presence of Deity, and 
then of what we call religious truth, finds still more 
concrete expression in Matthew's narrative. Light 
shone over Galilee in olden time, when the wonderful 
child for whom Isaiah hoped, was near. Is. ix. i, 2. 
Light should shine over the new Jerusalem when it 
rose from desolation and ruin, as the nations flocked 
to it with their gifts, and found in it the altar for the 
world, Is, Ix. 1-7. So to the Messiah's feet did the 
Magi, representative of Gentile wealth and learning, 
come, guided by a heavenly light which at lengtii 
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rested over him ; and they brought the very gifts of 
gold and frankincense which the prophet had foretold, 
MaU. ii. II, Is. Ix. 6. That the light, instead of 
being vaguely difihised, took the concentrated form 
of a star, was probably suggested by the ancient 
words attributed to Balaam, which Jewish hope had 
long applied to the Messiah, Numbers xxiv. 17 : — 

I see him, bat not now : 

I behold him, but not nigh : 

There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, 

And a sceptre shall rise out of Israel. 

(d) Among the elements peculiar to Matthew's 
narrative is the story of Herod's futile attempt to 
rid himself of one who might become a dangerous 
rival. It is the beginning of the struggle between 
the power of the world and the power that is of God. 
In the picturesque imagery of Revelation xii. 1-6, 
when the idealized Israel-mother, crowned with twelve 
stars, gives birth to the Messiah, a great red dragon 
stands before her, ready to devour her ofiEspring. 
But the man child, ' who is to rule all nations with a 
rod of iron,' is caught away to God, and the woman 
flees to a shelter in the wilderness. The idea is the 
^ same ; only the presentment of it differs.^ But it 
was not a new one. Had not Moses, who serves so 
often as the Messiah's coimterpart, been in like peril ? 
The hints supplied in the book of Exodus had been 
worked out into fuller detail in the Jewish schools ; 

^ This passage appears to belong to the Jewish and older 
part of the Revdation. 
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where the question ' Why did Pharaoh order that 
the IsraeUte male children should be cast into the 
Nile ? ' received the following answer : — 

While the affairs of the Hebrews were in this condition, 
the following reason made the Egyptians more solicitous 
for the extinction of onr nation. One of those sacred Scribes, 
who are very sagacious in foretelling future events truly, 
told the king that about this time there would be a child 
bom to the Israelites ; who if he were reared, would bring 
the Egyptian dominion low, and would raise the Israelites ; 
that he would excel aU men in virtue, and obtain a glory 
that would be remembered through aU ages. Which thing 
was so feared by the king, that at this Scribe's suggestion 
he commanded that they should cast every male child which 
was bom to the Israelites into the river, and destroy it.^ 

Jewish imagination, therefore, accounted for 
Pharaoh's order by supposing that it was directed 
to secure the death of the predicted deliverer. But 
as Josephus remarks, ' No one can prevail over 
the purpose of God/ and Moses and the Messiah 
were alike preserved.* That reminiscence of the 
ancient story has found its way into Matthew's 
narrative, may be seen from the coincidence in the 
phrases describing the return of Moses to Egypt, 
after his flight in consequence of the death of the 
Egj^tian, and the return of Joseph with Jesus 
into Palestine. 

^ Josephus, Annuities, ii. 9, a. 

* Compare the story of King Bimbisara, Beal, Romantic 
History of Buddha, pp. 103-4, and note the different close 
due to Buddhist ethical conceptions. 
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Man, iL 1^21. 

But when Herod was dead, 

behold an angel of the Lord 

appeared in a dream to Joseph 

Exodus iv. 19, 33. in 'EgygX, saying* Arise and 

And the Lord said unto take the young child and his 

Moses in Midian, Go, return mother, and go into the land 

into Egypt ; for all the men of Israel ; for they ore dead 

are dead which sought thy life, that sought the young child's 

And Moses took his wife and life. And he arose and took 

his sons, and set them upon the young child and his 

an ass, and he returned to mother, and came into the 

the land of Egypt. land of Israel. 

{e) A further element in these stories, especially 
in Matthew's, has been akeady named, the folfihnent 
of prophecy. This it was which determined the 
Messiah's birth in Bethlehem ; this brought the Magi 
thither with their gifts under the guidance of the star. 
This, too, has its part in the massacre at Bethlehem, 
MaU. ii. 17, 18 ; and this settled the question of the 
place of Joseph's flight. For had not the prophet 
Hosea said ' Out of Egypt did I call my son ' ? It 
is true that the same passage showed, Hos. xi. i, 
that the son was Israel, and that the sunmions was 
made at the Exodus. But the Rabbinical method of 
treating the Scriptures, which passed into the Church, 
was not limited by the original sense ; it seized on 
any passage which seemed expressive, and drew from 
it the meaning it required. The selection of Nazareth 
as the future home of the Messiah was designed in 
like manner ' that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophets, that he should be called a 
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Nazarene/ No such utterance can now be found in 
any prophetic oracle — still less (as the plural form 
implies) in more than one. It is perhaps in part 
suggested by the account of Samson who was to be a 
' Nazirite/ and to * save ' Israel, as Jesus was to 
' save ' his people from their sins ; and it has been 
thought to contain an echo of the promise that a 
'N^er/ or 'shoot/ should come forth out of the 
stock of Jesse, Is. xi. i. But these remote allusions 
are vague and unsatisfactory : yet the difficulty of 
explaining the phrase shows vrith what eagerness 
the Evangelist sought the most distant confirmation 
of his story in the one source of authority which he 
recognized, viz., prophecy. 

(5) Our inability to ascertain precisely the con- 
ditions under which the narratives of the Messiah's 
birth arose, need not deter us from forming a 
judgment as to their poetical and imaginative char- 
acter. It is plain that their authors were saturated 
with the language of the Old Testament, both Hebrew 
and Greek. ^ It might be supposed that they would 
have arisen more easily upon Gentile ground, yet 
their clear roots in the ideas and phrases of the 
Scriptures rather suggest Jewish sources. On the 
other hand, the extreme Jewish section of the Church, 
the Ebionites, rejected them ; and a curious piece 

1 Every reader of the first two chapters of Luke's Gospel 
wiU have observed the constant recurrence of Old Testament 
phraseology which gives a special character to the opening 
of the book. 
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of linguistic evidence implies that the theory of the 
miraculous conception originated among those who 
spoke Greek rather than Aramean. In Hebrew the 
word for Spirit, riiach, is feminine : and in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, accordingly, Jesus 
refers to the Holy Spirit as his mother. Chi the soil 
of Palestine, therefore, the doctrine of the miraculous 
conception did not flourish. Certainly these opening 
stories presented fewer stumbling-blocks to Gentile 
readers, and Justin the Martyr does not hesitate to 
compare the divine origin of Perseus with the virgin- 
birth of Christ ; the achievements of iGsculapius 
who healed the sick and raised the dead, with 
the Gospel miracles ; and the rise of Bellerophon 
into the sky with the ascension. Apart, however, 
from these parallels in classical msrthology which 
a Christian teacher of the second century did not 
disdain to quote, there are other cases where similar 
poetic growths may be observed, within a period of 
time even shorter than that between the career of 
Jesus and the Gospel records. The lives of the saints 
are so obviously influenced by Christian story that 
it will be better to present examples whose independ- 
ence cannot be denied. 

(a) The philosopher Plato lived in the full blaze of 
Athenian glory, in the most brilliant era of the Greek 
thought and art which still exert so deep an influence 
over cultivated minds. He died, above eighty years 
of age, surroimded by friends and disciples, leaving 
his nephew Speusippus to succeed him as president 
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of the Academy. Yet his biographers were not 
certain whether he was bom at Athens or in the 
island of .£gina, and even his parentage was not 
decided. He passed, indeed, for the son of Ariston 
and Periction^. But Diogenes Laertins, in his Lives 
of the Philosophers, quoting from the funeral dis- 
course pronounced by Speusippus upon his unde, 
and from two other authorities, mentions the report 
current in Athens that the philosopher was of more 
than mortal birth. Immediately upon his marriage, 
Ariston was warned by Apollo in a dream that the 
son whom Periction^ would bear was his. This 
story was handed on by Plato's own nephew in the 
eulogium delivered on his death. Even within his 
own life-time, then, among his fellow-citizens, in 
the streets and groves he daily trod, enthusiastic 
affection declared him the offspring of a god. 

(b) On the throne of Rome such adulation seems 
in one sense less astonishing ; yet whence came, it 
may be asked, the stories which gathered roimd 
Csesar Augustus ? In the life which his freedman 
Julius Marathus wrote of his imperial master, it was 
related that a few months before his birth a prodigy 
occurred publicly at Rome, by which it was foretold 
that Nature would bring forth a king for the Roman 
people. The terrified Senate, goaded by the fear 
which had impelled a Pharaoh and was to incite a 
Herod, passed a decree ordering the death of every 
child bom that year ; Marathus having to explain 
as best he could how the decree was not laid up in 
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the archives. Another writer named Asclepiades, 
who had no connexion with Augustus himself, and 
belonged to a generation after him, affirmed in a 
treatise entitled ' Theologumena/ concerned appar- 
ently with comparative mythology, that the future 
Emperor's mother had conceived him miraculously 
in the temple of Apollo, so that the first Caesar was 
the son of a god. It is not to be supposed that 
Asclepiades, m^o lived in 'Egypt, himself invented 
the tale. He gathered it into his collection ; had the 
rest of his materials come down to us, we might 
have possessed still further illustrations of the rapidity 
with which reverence or flattery could clothe itself 
in mythologic form.^ 

^ It may be added that inscriptions at Tarsus, in the isle 
of Cos, and elsewhere, and papyri recently dug up in the 
Fayynm in Egypt, show that Angnstus took the title * son 
of god ' (Gre^ Oeov vloi, Latin divi filius). This no 
donbt referred to the translation of his father by adoption 
into the ranks of the exalted spirits above. But it also shows 
how many shades of meaning such an epithet might imply ; 
and how the general use of the term in a wider sense might 
make application to a particular person more easy for Gentile 
believers. Further, inscriptions found a few years ago at 
Priene and Halicamassus bi Asia Minor by a German archaeo- 
logical expedition, contain edicts for the celebration of th^ 
birthday of Augustus, before the birth of Jesus. In these 
edicts Augustus is described as the * saviour ' of the whole 
human race ; and the birthday of ' the god ' is designated the 
beginning of good news {Evangelia or ' gospels ') for the world ; 
he would make an end of war, and peace should prevail on earth 
and sea. Cp. Wilhelm Soltau, The Birth of Jesus Christ, 1905. 
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(c) A more remarkable parallel meets us in the 
l^end of the Buddha. The general similarity of the 
expectation of the ' Great Man ' to that of the Messiah 
has been already pointed out.^ It is noteworthy 
also that some of the details which gathered round 
the birth of the Buddha resemble incidents in the 
infancy of the Christ. When the future Buddha 
made himself incarnate in his mother's womb, an 
immeasurable light appeared throughout the world. 
The rei^ of peace bc^g[an: — 

The blind received their sight ; the deaf heard ; the dumb 
spake ; the crooked became straight ; the lame walked ; 
aU prisoners were freed from their bonds ; in each heU the 
fire was extinguished ; the wild animals ceased to be afraid ; 
the illness of the sick was allayed ; all men began to speak 
kindly.^ 

On the day when the wondrous child was bom, the 
angel host rejoiced, sa}ring, 

In Kapilavastu, to Snddhodana the king, a son is bom, 
who, seated under the Bo-tree, will become a Buddha, and 
win foimd a kingdom of righteousness. 

An aged ascetic, hearing the angels' song, entered 
the palace and asked to see the boy. Perceiving that 
he would most certainly become a Buddha, he smiled ; 
but he could not, like Simeon, sing his Nunc dimiUis ; 
as he reflected that he would have passed into another 
world before the child would have gained the fulness 

^ See chap. II. § 3, 3, p. 98, 

• Buddhist Birth Stories, translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
vol. i. p. 64 (a few words have been left ont). 
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of enlightenment, so that he could not be taught by 
him, he wept. Four days later, the ceremony of 
choosing the boy's name was performed. The 
Brahmans were gathered in the palace ; eight of them 
knew the mystic marks of the ' Great Man ' ; and 
the youngest of them, beholding their perfection on 
the babe presented to him, declared ' Verily, he will 
become a Buddha, and remove the veils of sin and 
ignorance from the world.' 

Here are again some of the familiar traits. The 
Buddha is the foimder of a kingdom of righteousness, 
where love and truth shall reign throughout the 
world. He is miraculously conceived; his advent 
is heralded by a burst of light ;^ peace and goodwill 
prevail, not among men only, but among beasts as 
well ; angels celebrate his birth : and sages prophetic- 
ally discern his future greatness, and declare that he 
will save men from their sins. In the social conditions 
of the valley of the Ganges, the absence of national 
enmities and the rival claims of race, there was no 
place for that national motive which plays so large 
a part in the Hebrew hope. But the moral elements 
in the two great ideal figures of the Buddha and 

^ In the later Chinese version the marveUous light shines 
again at his birth. Its symbolic meaning was perfectly well 
understood, for it is observed ' now this miraculous light is 
one of the signs of the Buddha's future conquest over the 
powers of darkness and sin.' And again, ' The light which 
appeared at his birth, refers to the excellency of his doctrine.' 
Beal, Romantic History of Buddha, pp. 43, 45. 
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the Christ have many traits in common. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that poetic imagination clothed 
them in similar forms. 

§a. The BapHim. 

The stories of the Birth of Jesus represent a later 
stage of reflection on his person and origin than the 
narratives of his Baptism. But these have in like 
maimer received their present shape under the 
influence of the Messianic conception. A rapid 
examination of them will perhaps make this clear. 

(i) No marked differences exist between these brief 
accounts such as render the descriptions of the 
Infancy in Matthew and Luke incapable of mutual 
adjustment. But when they are set side by side, 
more delicate variations may be observed, which are 
assuredly not without their hidden cause. 

Mark i. 9-1 1. Luke iii. 21-22, MaU. iii. i$, 16, 17. 

And it came to Now it came to Then cometh 
pass in those days pass, when aU the Jesus from Galilee 
that Jesos came people were bap- to the Jordan onto 
from Nazareth of tixed, that Jesas John, to be bap- 
Galilee, and was also having been tized of him. And 
baptized of John in baptized, and pray- Jesus when he was 
the Jordan. And ing, the heaven was baptized, went up 
straightway coming opened, and the straightway from 
up out of the water. Holy Spirit des- the water ; and lo 
he saw the heavens cended in a bodily the heavens were 
rent asunder, and form, as a dove, opened,i> and he 
the Spirit as a dove upon him ; and a saw the Spirit of 

^ Omit ' unto him,' with the margin, and Westcott and Hort. 

K 



/ 
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descending apon^ voice came out of God descending as 

him ; and a voice heaven, Thou art a dove, and coming 

came out of the my beloved Son, in upon him ; and lo, 

heavens. Thou art thee I am well a voice out of the 

my beloved Son, in pleased. heavens, saying, 

thee I am well This is my beloved 

pleased. Son, in whom I am 

well pleased. 

Among these different renderings of the same event, 
Mark's, it will be seen, is the simplest, and it may, 
therefore, be provisionally placed first. It describes 
the endowment of Jesus as the Messiah, with the Spirit 
which should quaUfy him for the high office. Ancient 
prophecy had declared that on the hero-king should 
rest the seven-fold spirit of Yahweh, Is, xi. 2-3 ; 
and the same heavenly power fitted the ' Servant ' 
of his choice to carry the true religion to the nations. 
Is. xlii. i.^ Mark, accordingly, presents Jesus as 
Messianically equipped at his baptism. That is the 
moment when he sees the heavens opened and he 
receives the Spirit. By these symbols, it is plain, 
the EvangeUst describes an inward experience, not 
an outward event. For Ezekiel also, by the river 
Chebar, this was the beginning of his ' visions of God,' 
Ezek. i. I. Abundant symbolism gathered round 
the dove both in Jewish and Gentile imagination. 
It appears as a sacred emblem on the head of deity 

iWestcott and Hort, Tischendorf, Nestle, B. Weiss, and 
others, read into. Cp. chap. VIII. § 4, 7a, 

*0n these two different elements in the Messianic ideal, 
see chap. II. § 2, a, a, /, pp. 75, 89. 
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in Syria or Phoenicia. Jesus himself uses it as a type 
of innocence. Philo finds in it an emblem of the 
heavenly Word ; it is the bird of Wisdom, the posses- 
sion of God. The voice that follows speaks to Jesus 
only, in language founded on the royal psalm, ' Thou 
art my son,' Ps. ii. 7, and the commission given to 
the anointed servant, ' my chosen, in whom my soul 
delighteth,' Is. xlii. i. This, then, according to 
Mark, is the true birth-hour of Jesus as the Messiah, 
the moment of God's election, and his own self- 
consecration to the heavenly cause. But to Luke 
and Matthew, who have already described his endow- 
ment with the Spirit through his conception, and 
have carried back his Messianic character to his 
nativity, this view of the baptism is not possible. 
' Son of God ' by nature, he needs no divine adop- 
tion ; he is already what Mark represents him as 
becoming ; and though the genealogies which assign 
to him a human origin, would be naturally followed 
by the dedication on the Jordan's bank, yet the 
stories of the wondrous birth are not. Accordingly 
by slight touches the older presentation of a 
private and personal sanctification is converted 
into a public attestation of his ofiBice. In Luke's 
narrative the opened heavens are not for Jesus only ; 
the Spirit comes down 'in a bodily form,' and is 
therefore visible to all the people. Matthew here 
seems to endeavour to combine the two, employ- 
ing Luke's phrase ' the heavens were opened ' 
with Mark's 'he saw the Spirit descending as a 
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dove.'^ But he leaves no doubt of the external 
character of the incident, for a bold change trans- 
forms the heavenly utterance into an address not 
to Jesus but to the witnesses around, ' This is my 
beloved son.' 

(2) A further comparison of these narratives of 
the baptism with those of other gospek will show in 
what various forms the early Church expressed the 
thought that this was the real beginning of the 
career of Jesus as the Messiah. Quoting from the 
* Memoirs ' Justin reports the words of the voice in 
actual coincidence with Psalm ii. 7 : — 

Thon art my son, this day have I begotten thee : 

a variant which occurs in an early manuscript of 
Luke iii. 22. The Ebionite Gospel placed this by 
the side of the form now in Mark and Luke, adding 
that the dove entered into Jesus. The Gospel of the 
Nazarenes told the story thus : — 

It came to pass when the Lord came up out of the water, 
that the whole fountain of the holy Spirit descended, rested 
over him, and said. My Son, in aU the prophets I awaited thee, 
that thou shouldest come, and I might rest upon thee. For 
thou art my resting-place, thou art my first-bom son, that 
reignest for evermore. 

With this the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
concurs, prefixing a detail which is mentioned also 

^ Later harmonists sought to complete this by adding the 
words ' unto him/ For further evidence of Matthew's method 
of occasional compilation, e.g., in the description of John 
the Baptist, see chap. VII. f 3, 3. 
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by Justin, that 'when Jesus was being baptized, 
fire appeared on the water.' 

(3) One more element remains to be noted. The 
modifications in Matthew and Luke from the older 
form in Mark, are apparently due to different concep- 
tions of the origin and natmre of the Messianic function 
ascribed to Jesus. But it was inevitable that a 
further question shoidd in due time arise. The 
baptism of John was a baptism of repentance ; and 
those who submitted to it confessed their sins. If 
Jesus was the Messiah before he came to Jordan's 
bank, if he were Son of God by birth and being, 
what need had he of such a baptism ? To Mark and 
Luke this difficulty was not present : Mark could not 
fed it : to Luke, apparently, it had not occurred. 
The Fourth Evangelist seems to have quietly avoided 
it by omitting the baptism altogether. Not always, 
however, coidd it be thus escaped ; and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews faced it bravely thus : — 

Behold the mother oi the Lord and his brothers said to 
him, John the Baptist baptiseth nnto remission of sins, let 
ns go and be baptized of him. But he said unto them, In 
what have I sinned that I should go and be baptised by him, 
nnless this very thing which I say is ignorance ? 

The Gospel of the Ebionites presents us with another 
scene, not between the Messiah and his family but 
between the Messiah and John. After the heavenly 
utterance, 'This day have I begotten thee,' the 
narrative continued: — 

And straightway a great lif^t shone round about the place. 
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And when he saw it, John saith to him, Who art thou. Lord ? 
And again a voice from heaven came unto him. This is my 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased. Then John falling 
down before him, saith, I entreat thee. Lord, baptize me. 
But he prevented him, saying, Sufier it, for thus it is fitting 
that all things should be fulfilled. 

The Ebionite story attributes John's recognition of 
his Lord to the declarations of the heavenly voice. 
The addition in which Matthew deals with the same 
theme, leaves the reader in doubt how the Baptist 
discerned the real character of the applicant for his 
baptism, Mati. iii. 14, 15 : — 

Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to the Jordan unto John to 
be baptized of him. But John would have hindered him, 
saying, I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou 
to me ? But Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it now, 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 

In this insertion, thrust in by Matthew through the 
older tradition, have we not further evidence of the 
mode in which the Messianic idea fashioned the Gospel 
material to suit its needs ? 

§ 3. The Temptation. 

The hour of the Messiah's dedication was. followed 
by the season of his severest trial. Into the secrets of 
that struggle, the Church sought in vain to penetrate. 
Conscious that no noble mind can undertake great 
tasks without conflict, it prefixed to the story of the 
Teacher's ministry a picture of the Messiah's tempta- 
tion, finally expanded into a dramatic series of three 
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acts.^ The Messianic elements in these it is not 
difficult to specify. 

(i) The locality was naturally the wilderness. 
There was the scene of the long discipline of Israel, 
Yahweh's ' first-bom * son, whose forty years of trial 
set the standard of number, repeated on a smaller 
scale in Hoses' fast of forty days upon the mount, 
and Elijah's journey without food to Horeb. And 
the wilderness was also pre-eminently the place 
of evil spirits. One of the tasks which awaited the 
Messiah, according to the Jewish theologians, was to 
conquer Satan and overcome the demons : well 
might Satan take fright, as they said, at his aspect, 
for the Messiah would cast him and all the wicked 
heathen into hell. This theme is presented in highly 
dramatic form in the Revelation : and it greets us 
at the outset of the Teacher's labours in Galilee, 
when the unclean spirit in the synagogue at Capernaum 

^Tlie Greek word for temptation or trial, as applied to 
Jesus, Mark i. 13 and parallels, Luke xxii. 28, is the same 
word which occurs in the Lord's Prayer, ' lead us not into 
temptation.' The idea that the righteous must be tried or 
proved, was familiar to Hebrew thought. So Abraham was 
' tried ' or ' tempted ' by Yahweh, Gen, xxii. i ; and with 
Yahweh's permission Satan similarly tests Job. Later 
Jewish imagination reckoned ten temptations to Abraham, 
and when he had been victorious in them all, ' the Lord 
blessed him in all things/ Gen, xxiv. i. On the application 
of the conception of the myth to this narrative, see the 
author's lectures on The Bible in the Nineteenth Century, 
pp. 245-347. 
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cries out, ' What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus 
of Nazareth ? Art thou come to destroy us ? I know 
thee who thou art, the Holy One of God/ The 
founding of the kingdom might thus be regarded 
as an organized attack on the powers of evil ; nor was 
there any hope, as Jesus himself r^narked, that the 
strong man's house could be entered, unless the 
strong man were first bound, Mark iii. 27. The 
earliest attempts, therefore, to portray the Messiah's 
fight with sin, set him alone in the Mdldemess con- 
fronting Satan. True, the wild beasts were with him, 
symbols, perhaps, of the hostile powers of the world, 
but the Messiah should tread on the young lion and 
the adder. True, the angels were not far away, but 
waited for the moment of victory, to offer their services 
and supply the Messiah's needs. Neither angel nor 
beast, however, could make or mar the Messiah's 
triumph, the peril and the glory were his alone. So 
Mark sums up the crisis with fitting brevity, i. 13 : — 

And he was in the wilderness forty da3rB tempted of Satan ; 
and he was with the wild beasts ; and the angels ministered 
unto him''' 

(2) Reflection on the Messiah's life, however, soon 
strove to fathom the mystery of such an experience. 
What kind of trials beset him ? How did Satan 
seek to get him into his power ? To ask such ques- 
tions was to call forth their answers. The historical 
Jesus and the expected Messiah had but to be 
contrasted, and the key to Satan's wiles must lie 
in their difference. The Church owed its birth to 
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a wandering teacher, sometimes houseless and hungry ; 
when the Messiah was famished, what more vivid 
illustration could be conceived of the scanty resources 
with which Jesus had boldly undertaken the most 
tremendous task ? Well might the tempter call on 
him to show that he possessed powers adequate to 
his enterprise, or invite him to escape by miracle 
from personal want : — ' If thou art the Son of God, 
command that these stones become bread.' When 
the Messiah does at length feed the hungry, it is for 
the crowd who have hung upon his Ups all day, and 
have thus learned that man doth not Uve by bread 
alone, that his wondrous power is exercised. That 
incident in the Tradition, placed like the Temptation 
in the wilderness, is followed by the demand of the 
Pharisees for a sign, by which the Messiah's might 
should be triumphantly established. Brief as are 
the records, it is probable enough that Jesus was 
met again and again by such demands. Out of the 
memory of them sprang the temptation which 
Matthew places second, to give some public demonstra- 
tion of the divine power which upheld him. Let him 
but fling himself from some Temple height, and 
descend unharmed amid the crowd below ! Raised 
on the pinnacle of his first successes, what giddy 
dreams of daring venture might not have crossed 
his mind! But no, he will not tempt Providence 
by quitting the appointed way of moral endeavour. 
Lastly, the Church assigned to the beginning of his 
career^ in altered form, the trial which historical 
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remembrance placed at its most critical moment. 
At Caesarea Philippi, Peter, in the name of the Twelve, 
acknowledged him the Messiah, Mark viii. 29. The 
disciples looked for him to lead them to sovereignty ; 
he saw that his pathway pointed to death. When 
Peter encouragingly rebuked him, ' this shall never, 
be unto thee,' he turned with vehemence upon him, 
' Get thee behind me, Satan,' adding immediately after, 
' What doth it profit a man to gain the whole world, 
and forfeit his soul ? ' The scene remained too firmly 
embedded in the Tradition to be disturbed. But has 
it not suggested the temptation, which Matthew 
artistically places at the climax, to grasp at worldly 
power, forsaking alliance to the only True ? ' Get 
thee behind me, Satan,' cries Jesus to Peter, as his 
disciple offers him a throne instead of a cross. * Get 
thee hence, Satan,' cries the Messiah to the Devil, 
when he will not purchase empire by unfaithfulness. 
(3) The sjmiboUsm of Christian story is not without 
parallels elsewhere ; and in proportion to the moral 
force of the reUgious consciousness will be the 
prominence ascribed to such conflicts of legendary 
heroes with the powers of evil. The Greek fable of 
the choice of Herakles shows none of that passionate 
intensity which marks the brief narrative of the 
Evangelists. But in the records of a religion which 
has some striking affinities with the faith of Israel, 
there are traces of a struggle not wholly unlike that 
of Jesus with the ' Adversary.' The ancient Persians 
embodied their beliefs in a collection of Scriptures 
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which have come down to us tinder the name of the 
Zend-Avesta. The central figm'e of these writings 
was known to the Greeks under the name of 2k)roaster ; 
they supposed him to have been the founder of the 
religion of the Magi ; and some writers actually placed 
him as early as six thousand years before the death 
of Plato. It is not necessary for our purpose now 
to enquire whether such a teacher ever really lived. 
But it is worth while to point out that in his character 
of prophet, champion of righteousness, and revealer 
of the truth, he is exposed to a trial on the same line 
as the Messiah's. Over against the supreme power 
of good, Ahura Mazda, ' Lord all-knowing,' stands 
the hostile power of evil, Angra Mainyu.^ The 
appearance of Zoroaster, at whose birth all the 
creatures of the good creations cried out, ' Hail ! ' 
who was the first to think good thoughts, to speak 
good words, and perform good deeds,* threatens 
Ahriman's sway ; all his energy, therefore, is directed 
against his rival. Later legends related how from his 
birth to his thirtieth year 2k)roaster was exposed to 
continual danger by the attacks of the demons, 
till his wondrous powers overcame them all, and they 
ceased to beset him. But in the Avesta these conflicts 
though more obscurely related, strike a deeper note 
of moral experience. The assault, indeed, is made 
on one occasion against his life. 

^ These names are often known under contracted forms, 
Ormazd and Ahriman. 
* Sacred Boohs of the East, zadii. pp. 201-2. 
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From the regions of the North^ forth rushed Angra lAainyu, 
the deadly. And thus spake the guileful one, he the evil-doer, 
Ahriman, the deadly : ' Demons 1 rush do¥ai upon him 1 
destroy the holy Zoroaater 1 ' The demon came rushing 
along, the unseen death, the hell-bom. 

Zoroaster chanted aloud the Ahuna-Vairya :* ' The will of 
the Lord is 'the law of holiness, the riches of Vohumano 
[good thought] shall be given to him who works in this 
world for Mazda [the All-knowing], and wields according 
to the win of Ahura [the Lord] the power he gave him to 
relieve the poor.' 

The demon dismayed rushed away, the unseen death, th« 
hell-bom. And the demon, the guileful one, said unto 
Ahriman : ' O baneful Ahriman 1 I see no way to kill him, 
so great is the glory of the holy Zoroaster.'* 

Foiled in the endeavour to get Zoroaster's life into 
his power, Ahriman seeks to avert the impending 
overthrow of his own sovereignty of evil by offering 
his antagonist the glory of imperial sway. 

Again to him said the guileful one, the maker of the evil 
world, Ahriman : ' Do not destroy my creatures, O holy 
Zoroaster. Renounce the good laws of the worshippers of 
liazda, and thou shalt gain sqch a boon as Zoh^^ gained, 
the ruler of the nations.' 

Thus in answer to him said Zoroaster : ' No 1 never will 
I renounce the good law of the worshippers of Maasda, though 
my body, my life, my soul, should burst.' 

^ Probably, that is, from heU. 

• A sacred prayer by which Ormazd himselC in his first 
conflict with Ahriman had beaten him back. 

* Zend-Avesta, pt. i, in Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. iv. 
p. 204. 

^ A legendary king who was said to have ruled the world 
a thousand years. 
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Finally when Ahriman enquires by whose word he 
will strike and repel, Zoroaster replies, 'The word 
taught by Mazda, these are my weapons, my best 
weapons ! ' And after chanting once more the sacred 
prayer, he exclaims, ' This I ask thee : teach me the 
truth, O Lord ! *^ Here are substantially the same 
elements as in the Gospel story; the effort of the 
tempter to beguile the holy prophet from his task by 
offering to set him on a throne is baffled through his 
reliance on the ' words taught by the AIl*knowing,' 
just as Jesus overcomes Satan with a thrice repeated 
* It is written.' 

(4) The 2^nd-Ayesta does not connect the assault 
of Ahriman with any special crisis in 2k)roaster's 
fife. But the reflective imagination which places 
the Temptation of Jesus immediately after his inves- 
titure with Messianic dignity, finds a counterpart 
in the Buddhist Scriptures in the conflict between 
Gotama and the Evil One as soon as he had attained 
supreme Enlightenment. On the night when the 
young Prince made the ' Great Renunciation,' leaving 
wife and child and home, to devote himself to the 
quest of truth for the sake of his fellow-men, Mara, 
the Indian Satan, appeared at the city gate with the 
offer of world-wide rule* : — 

Standing in the air he exclaimed, ' Depart not, O my Lord I 
la seven days from now the wheel of empire wiU appear, 

^ Sacred Books of tks East, voL iv. p. ao6. 
t Birth Stories translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, vol. i. 
p. 84. 
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and will make yon sovereign over the four continents and the 
two thousand adjacent isles. Stop, O my Lord.' 

' Mara I well do I know that the wheel of sovereignty 
wonld appear to me ; but it is not sovereignty that I desire. 
I will become a Buddha, and make the ten thousand world 
systems shout for joy.' 

Then thought the Tempter to himself : ' Now from this 
time forth, whenever a thought of lust or anger or malice 
shall arise within you, I will get to know of it.' And he 
followed him, ever watching for some slip, as closely as a 
shadow which never leaves its object. 

Years afterwards, when the quest was completed 
and the goal attained, Gotama sat plunged in medita- 
tion on the mysteries which he and he alone now 
understood. As he cast his eyes over the myriad forms 
of human character, and thought of the stupid and 
indifferent, the vain, the selfish, the greedy and 
passionate, who would not hear the word, the desire 
arose within him to remain silent : ' With great pains 
have I acquired it. Enough ! why should I now 
proclaim it ? This doctrine will not be easy to 
understand for beings that are lost in lust and hatred.' 
This was the real Temptation, to choose a Ufe of ease 
and rest in quiet seclusion in place of the ceaseless 
toil of the Teacher. But the Buddhist Order, fixing 
its thought on the official rather than the personal 
character of its founder, gathered up the trials of life- 
long labour into one single battle with the forces 
of sin. On the night when he attained supreme 
Enlightenment he stood, as an ancient verse said, 
' dispelling the hosts of the Evil One, like the sun 
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that illuminates the sky.'* Out of this phrase 
imagination constructed a mighty army which Mara 
led to the assault. But the weapons that were 
hurled at him fell as garlands of flowers at his feet. 
As the Buddha saw the ranks of the fiends approaching, 
' Making the virtues my shield/ he thought, ' I must 
strike this host with the sword of virtue, and thus 
overwhelm it.' BafSed and defeated, at length 
Mara departed ; ' I find no sin in him,' he said, ' and 
now indeed he is beyond my power.' Week after 
week went by, and the Buddha ate no food ; the 
three daughters of Mara, Craving, Discontent, and 
Lust, tried all their wiles against him, but in vain ; 
until at length on the forty-ninth day the king of the 
gods brought water for his face, and the four guardian 
angels ministered unto him.< The symbolism of 
all this is plain enough. It has been developed further 
than that of the Gospels. But the meaning is still 
essentially the same. In their temptation, as in 
their nativity, the figures of the Buddha and the / V 
Messiah embody in different forms the eternal hope 
of the triumph of humanity over evil. ' 

§ 4* The Transfiguration. 

Closely connected with the conception of Jesus as 
the Messiah, and likewise linked with his approaching 
death, is the narrative of the Transfiguration.^ It 

* Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. xiii. p. 7S. 

* Birth Stories, vol. i. p. 96 foU., 106-109. 

> Marh ix. 2-8, and parallels. 
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follows the scene at Oesarea Philippi which Mark, 
more clearly than either of the other two Synoptists, 
represents as a crisis in his ministry. So far he had 
been the Teacher, the sower of the word, proclaiming 
the rule or sovereignty of God. But his successes 
and his dangers, the homage of the crowd, and the 
hostiUty of synagogue-rulers, scribes, and Pharisees, 
all compelled him to define his plans ; and as the 
journey to the capital shaped itself before him, he 
f dt the need of preparing his disciples for the danger- 
ous venture, and determining his own position. So, 
among the olive groves and poplars beneath the 
slopes of Mount Hermon, he enquires * whom do men 
say that I am ? '* The answers vary. John the 
Baptist, they tell him, Elijah, Jeremiah, one of the 
old prophets risen again. ' But,' continues Jesus, 
* whom say ye that I am ? ' and Peter replies without 
hesitation, ' Thou art the Messiah.** The word has 
been uttered, the title confessed, and the Teacher 
has not rejected it. Jesus does, in fact, accept it ; 
yet it is so liable to misconstruction, so little essential 
to his present work, that he will have nothing said 
about it. He was the Messiah, but yet ' he charged 
them that they should tell no man of him.' 

^So Mark viii 37, Luke ix. 18. MaU. xvi. 13, however, 
represents Jesus as already claiming the Messianic function. 
The variations of the text, ' Who do men say that the Son 
of Man is ? ' or ' that I the Son of Bian am/ show that the 
simpler form of the question is the originaL 

*On the peculiar addition in MaU, xvi. 17-19, see chap. 
VII. § 4, 6. 
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(i) Six days after, Jesus takes Peter and James 
and John on to a high mountain apart. There he is 
transfigm'ed before them: hia face shines as the 
STm» and his garments become white as the light. 
As the three disciples gaze, they see Moses and Elijah 
talking with him : they spoke, says Luke, ' of his 
decease which he was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem.' The modem English biographers of 
Jesus, Farrar, Geikie, and Edersheim, have all accepted 
this as an account of literal fact. Meyer, observing 
that though Elijah had been carried up to heaven 
and had a resurrection body, Moses stUl lay in his 
tmknown sepulchre, suggests that while the change 
in Jesus was real, the two prophets were not actually 
present, they were seen only in a vision. This division 
of the incident into two parts of varying character 
does not commend itself to other apologists. From 
Tertullian to Weiss it has been often proposed to 
treat the whole as a 'subjective' appearance. It 
is believed that it was dark, and Peter and his 
comrades, weary with their dimb, were heavy with 
sleep. Might not what they saw have belonged 
to the visions of the night ? In that case they must 
each have dreamed at the same moment the same 
dream; and there is little less difficulty in com- 
prehending how they could all three simultaneously 
behold the same figures with the inner eye, than in 
understanding how Moses and EUjah could have been 
present in bodily shape as two men. Moreover the 
language of the Third Evangelist, in whichever form 
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we interpret it, leaves no room for the supposition. 
Our Revisers' text tells us that they saw neither 
the glory of Jesus nor the two who stood with him 
till they were fully awake : the margin states that 
they forced themselves to keep awake and never 
yielded to the desire for slumber. The theory of a 
waking vision in no way eases the miracle. No less 
imsatisfactory have been the efforts to explain the 
incident out of natural possibilities. At sunset the 
crest of the mountain was lit up with a golden glow 
reflected on the person of Jesus. Shadows, such as 
may be seen from a Swiss peak projected with huge 
dimensions on a transparent mist, wore rainbow 
hues, and were mistaken by excited imagination 
for the two prophet forms. Or two friends, perhaps 
Essenes, had been summoned by Jesus to secret 
conference ; and when the thunder-cloud enveloped 
them, and the divine voice pealed forth, they dis- 
appeared, so that Jesus was found alone. The absence 
of the mythology of nature from the Gospels — save 
in the rebuke addressed to the wind and sea — renders ^ 
the first of these suggestions in the highest degree un- 
likely, to say nothing of its inadequacy to account for 
the moral elements of the scene : while the collusion 
attributed to Jesus, at least by the grosser forms of the 
second, needs only to be mentioned to be at once dis- 
missed. Has modem rationalism no other explanation ? 
(2) Let it be noted first of all how many points of 
contact the story shows with the Old Testament, 
The 'high mountain' — ^we need not try to decide 
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whether it be Tabor or Hennon*-whither Jesus 
guides Peter, James, and John, b the counterpart of 
the sacred mountain which Moses climbed, followed 
by Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu. The face of Jesus 
shining as the sun was not brighter than that of the 
great lawgiver, which shone — so said Rabbinic 
writings — ^before his death as the sun, and, when he 
descended from the mount with the tables in his 
hands, sent forth beams or rays, Exod. xxxiv. 29 
(margin). The luminous doud had settled with smoke 
and fire over the peak where the prophet stood : 
when the Dwelling^ was reared in the wilderness, 
the doud descended on it and abode thereon :* as 
the priests came out of the holy place in the Temple 
after they had deposited the ark in the orade within, 
the cloud so filled the house, that they could not 
stand at the altar for their ministry.' Out of the 
cloud on Sinai came the solemn voice announcing 
the Ten Words which stood as the foundation of the 
ancient code> So on the Mount of the Transfigura- 
tion did the voice out of the cloud prodaim a lawgiver 
if not a law, ' This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased : hear ye him.' Suggestions of divers 
utterances blend in these few words. They recall, 
MaU. xvii. 5, the declaration of the Baptism, which 
Matthew reports in the third person, iii. 17, founded 
originally on the Messianic poem, Ps. ii. 7 ; they 

1 The name given to the ' Tent of Meeting ' in the Levitical 
legislation, Exod. 3exv. 9. 

« Exod, xl. 34-35. • I Kings viii. lo-ii. * Deut. v. aa. 
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remind us in Lake's version, ix. 35, 'my chosen/ 
of the Anointed Servant, Is. xlii. i, who is Yahweh's 
choice, in whom he takes his pleasure ; and in the 
final command, 'hear ye him,' they point to the 
description, in Deui. xviii. 15, of the prophet who 
should be raised up like unto Moses, concerning whom 
it was added ' him shall ye hear.' 

(3) But these elements need some central thought 
to combine them and hold them in continuous union. 
They would not have assembled of themselves ; they 
are too fragmentary to constitute a whole, though 
they are sufficient to enrich and adorn a conception 
which can bind them together. What is that concep- 
tion ? The two figures of Moses and Elijah are plainly 
the representatives of the Law and the Prophets:^ 
may it not be said that the Transfiguration is an 
attempt to express in pictorial form the relation of 
• the Messiah to the two great powers of the Jewish 
j Church ? Was this simply one of fulfilment ? or 
did the new dispensation supersede the old ? That 
was a question of great moment for the first believers ; 
it was a question which was most closely coimected 
with the scope of the gospel, and the terms on which 
the Gentiles could be admitted to the kingdom. The 
Apostle Paul, at any rate, had no doubt about it. 
The glory of Moses, after all, was being done away ; 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God was 
to be discerned in the face of Jesus Christ. The 

^ On the connexion of Elijah with the Messiah, see chap. 
IV. I 3. 3- 
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ministration of death and the letter vanished before 
the ministration of the spirit and life.^ What, then, 
was the agency by which the power of the law was 
broken ? It was by the Messiah's death and resur- 
rection. As long as he was in the flesh, Jesus remained 
under the law ; but the cross set him free from these 
limitations ; risen and glorified he belonged no more 
to Israel only, he was the representative of spiritual 
humanity ; he was the second man, the Lord from 
heaven. It was the aim of Jewish Christianity to 
accommodate the new force beside the old. 'Let 
us make three tabernacles,' cries Peter, * one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elijah.' This was the 
ideal of the narrower section of the Church : let the 
kingdom abide between its two guardians and 
supports, with the Law on the one hand, and 
Prophecy on the other. But that was not the view 
of Paul at all. ' The law was a tutor,' he argued,* 
' to bring us unto Christ,' but once with the Messiah, 
it was needed no more. The heavenly voice, there- 
fore, declares ' This is my Son, hear him ' : when the 
doud passes, Moses and EUjah have disappeared, 
and Jesus is found alone. Law and Prophecy have 
done their work : the religion of humanity needs 
them no more. That the exaltation of Jesus as 
spiritual Son of God should be portrayed under the 
figure of light, harmonizes with the repeated tendency 
of Old Testament imagery. Light is the first divine 
creation, as the spirit of God broods over the darkness 

^ Comp. 2 Cor, iii. 7— iv. 6. * GtU, iii. 24. 
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of the deep. Light was the robe with which God 
clothed himself as with a garment. Light beamed 
from Moses' face after his solemn communing with 
Deity upon the mount. Light filled the sky when 
the Saviour of the world was bom ; and as in the 
book of Enoch God's raiment was brighter than 
sun or snow, so did the Messiah's vesture ' become 
glistering, exceeding white,' while his face shone as 
the sun. Under such impulses has poetic imagination 
sought to give shape to the thought of Paul and 
portray the significance of the Messiah's death. ^ 

(4) Once more does Indian legend supply a parallel 
to Christian thought. Death to the Buddha was no 
hour of humiliation and defeat, it was the final goal 
which released him from the last elements of attach- 
ment to material things, so that he passed away 
and ceased to be. The Messiah, about to die, sees 
in the suggestion that his fate shall be averted, a 
temptation of Satan ; but in the moral necessity of 
securing the triumph of his cause, he is expected 
to live again and return in his followers' Ufetime to 



^ Compare the Secrets of Enoch, xzii. 8-10 (when Enoch is 
brought before the face of the Lord), ' And the Lord said to 
Michael, "Go and take from Enoch his earthly robe, and 
anoint him with my holy oil, and clothe him with the raiment 
of my glory." And so Michael did as the Lord spake nnto 
him. He anointed me and clothed me, and the appearance 
ot that oil was more than a great light, and its anointing was 
like excellent dew ; and its fragrance like myrrh, shining like 
a ray of the stm. And I gazed upon myseU, and I was like 
one of his glorions ones.' 
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establish his power. The Buddha, on the other 
hand, suffers an inverse trial. No sooner has he 
qualified himself^ by the attainment of supreme 
insight, to reach the goal, than the Evil One proposes 
to him to escape the weariness of preaching the 
truth, and die at once. ' I shall not die,' he cries, 
'till this pure religion is well proclaimed among men' ; 
and he resists the tempter, and Uves and toils for 
more than fifty years. ^ At length the hour of release 
arrives. Three months before does he aimounce to 
the brethren that the time is at hand. On the last 
night, ere he has completed his journey, a rich young 
disciple brings a robe of cloth of gold and lays it on 
him. But the person of the Buddha shines so clear, 
so exceeding bright, that the burnished vesture seems 
no better than a blotch. Later story told how his 
body glowed like a flame, and his appearance was 
beautiful above all expression. ' It is true,' said th« 
Blessed One, when the disciple whom he loved 
observed it : ' the shining light is a certain forerunner 
of my decease.' Truth and light corresponded in 
Indian as in Hebrew thought, and reverence for the 
Buddha chose the same symbol to express his great- 
ness which Christian piety employed for the Messiah. 
For the spiritual imagination is not bound by limita- 
tions of race or land ,* it freely borrows out of Nature's i 
store the fittest emblems of its ideas. When these! 
ideas are in inward harmony, it is not wonderful 
that they should be clothed in kindred forms. 
^ J^mddhist Suitas, in Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi. p. 53. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MIRACLES 

The value of the Gospel miracles is necessarily 
estimated very differently in different schools of 
thought.^ It is not the purpose of our present enquiry 
to examine the difficulties attending the conception 
of miracle in relation to the divine Order of Nature. 
Nor are we concerned with their evidential aspect, 
with the connexion, that is, between the occurrence 
of certain outward events and the demonstration of 
certain truths to the intellect or the enforcement of 
certain principles on the conscience. The older 
rationalism of Locke regarded Jesus as proved to 
be the Messiah by his miracles, though even he 
observed in his journal privately, as early as 1681, 
* Even in those books which have the greatest proof 
of revelation from God, and the attestation of miracles 
to confirm their being so, the miracles are to be judged 
by the doctrine, and not the doctrine by the miracles.' 

^ See Dr. Drummond's recent essay, ' The Miracalous in 
Christianity.' 
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The conformity of a given Teaching with the moral 
and spiritual nature of man appeared, therefore, 
to Locke to possess far more significance than the 
external incidents with which it was associated, and 
actually suppUed a standard by which they might 
themselves be appraised. At a later stage of thought 
the most strenuous efforts were made to explain 
the New Testament miracles out of exaggerated 
representations of real events. The Transfiguration, 
it was suggested, was due to the effect of the setting 
sun upon a thunder cloud; while the two men 
whom the disciples supposed to be Moses and Elijah, 
were two friends of Jesus with whom he had appointed 
a secret meeting, or had even arranged a kind of 
dramatic display. This method of criticism has 
given way before a more careful study of the con- 
ditions of thought under which miraculous narratives 
arise. Whether or not miracles really happen, the 
historian has to account for the belief that they do. 
He finds that the miracles oi any one place or time 
cannot be considered by themselves apart from the^ 
miracles of other places and times. He takes note 
of the prevailing character of the age and the people ; 
he asks for contemporary documents, for proofe of 
careful observation, for the evidence of impartial 
judgment and correct record. Knowing the mode 
in which heightened expectation helps to give a 
special direction to the report of utterance or incident, 
he enquires into the nature and force of any special 
ideas which may affect the testimony by powerfully 
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exciting the imagination.^ Only when due allowance 
has been made for such sources of error^ can he then 
attempt to ascertain the exact fact, and distinguish 
it from the alleged explanation. 

§ z. Tbe Atmosphere of Faith. 

How far do the First Three Gospels fulfil these 
demands ? It is plain at once that they are the 
product of an age of faith ; it is the everlasting gain 
of the human race that they were not written under 
the dominance of the scientific spirit. But those who 
search for the historical reality which they contain, 
cannot excuse themselves from testing them by the 
methods of scientific enquiry. Let us ask, therefore, 
first, what were the general aspects of current belief in 
the period when they took shape. 

(i) The mode in which the traditions of Jesus were 
originally formed, has been already examined. It 
has been seen that Jesus himself left nothing written. 
No account of mighty work or wonder has come to 
us from his own hand. And the narratives of the 
Evangelists, as the enquiry into their structure will 
hereafter show, constantly differ in detail, and bear 
no sort of attestation to their accuracy. In directness 
of evidential value they must be pronounced to be 

& On this subject see an essay by the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter 
on ' FaUades of Testimony in Relation to the Supernatural/ 
in the Contemporary Review, January, 1876, reprinted in 
Nature and Man, p. 239. 
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further from the events which they describe than 
many records of the later Church. Here, for instance, 
is the account given by WiUiam of Thierry, one of 
the friends of St. Bernard, of Bernard's treatment 
by his uncle Galderic and his brother Guido after 
his first miracles, in 1123, when he was about thirty- 
two years old.* 

Neither did they spare his tender modesty, exciting him 
with harsh words, deprecating his good deeds, making nothing 
of his signs, and afflicting the meek and unresisting one even 
to tears by their harshness and insults. Godfrey, the venerable 
Bishop of Langres, who was a near relative of the holy man, 
and ever afterwards his inseparable companion, used to say 
that on the occasion of the first miracle which he ever saw him 
perform, the said Guido was present. It happened as they 
were passing Chateau Landon in the territory of Sens, that a 
certain youth having an ulcer in his foot, begged, with many 
prayers, of Bernard to touch and bless him. Bernard made 
the sign of the cross, and immediately the lame was healed. 
A very few days after, as they returned through the same place, 
they found him whole and weU. StiU Guido could not be 
restrained, even by the miracle, from rebuking him, and 
taadng him with presumption for having consented to touch 
the lad, so anxious about him in the bond of charity was his 
brother. 

Four and twenty years later, in 1147, Bernard's 
miracles, observes Mr. Morison, astonished everybody, 
himself included, so that he became quite uneasy on 
the subject of his own extraordinary powers. He 
frequently discussed the matter with certain of the 

^ Translated by J. C. Morison, Life and Times of St, 
Bernard, p. 63. 
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brethren, and his secretary Godfrey reports the 

Saint's perplexities in the following terms :^ 

I can't think what these miracles mean, or why God hat 
thought fit to work them through such an one as I. I do not 
remember to have read even in Scripture, of anything more 
wonderful. Signs and wonders have been wrought by holy 
men and by deceivers. I feel conscious neither of holiness 
nor deceit. I know that I have not those saintly merits 
which are illustrated by miracles. I trust, however, that I 
do not belong to the number of those who do wonderful 
things in the name of God, and yet are unknown of the Lord. 

The evidence here is derived from Bernard himself, 
his secretary Godfrey, his relatives and friends ; 
and the miracles were some of them recorded at once 
in letters written on the Abbot's journey to the 
brethren in the monastery at Clairvaux. — ^When 
Francis Xavier was on his way back to India after 
his missionary labour in Japan, in 1551, a terrible 
storm overtook the ship in which he sailed. At 
midnight of the second day the ship's boat which 
had been secured at the stem, was parted from the 
vessel with fifteen men in her. The ship righted and 
got once more before the wind, but the boat was 
lost to sight. When daylight came, nothing could 
be seen of it. An hour later, Xavier asked the master 
pilot to send a sailor aloft to look out. The pilot 
and a sailor climbed to the top together, but after 
half an hour they reported that nothing appeared. 
All day Xavier remained in his cabin praying, while 
the ship ran before the wind. At sunset he came on 

^ Life and Times of Si. Bernard, p. 406. 
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deck again, and then begged the pilot and the mate 
to go aloft once more. They remained up a good 
long time, but still afl&rmed they could see nothing 
over the whole sea. After moments of earnest prayer, 
while Xavier laid his hand upon the bulwark, a boy 
seated in the shrouds cried ' Miracle, miracle, here is 
our boat.' It was on the waves, not further than a 
gunshot off. The sailors wept and shouted ; they 
came to throw themselves at Xavier's feet ; but he 
withdrew into the Captain's cabin and shut himself 
up inside that no one might speak to him. Meanwhile, 
the crew of the lost boat were received into the ship. 
This incident is related in full by Mendez Pinto who 
was on board the vessel at the time ; it was supported 
by the evidence of various others, passengers and 
crew, including two Portuguese noblemen coimected 
with the royal house, a sea captain, and the man 
who went aloft to look out, who gave their testimony 
under oath juridically.^ There is nothing in the New 
Testament to be compared to this for precision and 
detail ; just as there is nothing in the tradition of 
Jesus so expUcit and so near the event as the language 
of Bernard and the letters of his Secretary. But the ^ 
cures may be explained physiologically, as the result 
of the influence of a potent personaUty aided by the 
patient's faith and hope; while in the case of the 
restoration of the boat and its crew we ask how long 
after the event was the narrative of Mendez Pinto 

^ See the Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier, by Henry 
James Coleridge, S. J., vol. ii. pp. 35^-357. 
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recorded, were the depositions of the witnesses taken 
separately, why were none of the fifteen men in the 
boat examined ; and since these and other questions 
cannot be answered, we suspend our judgment, 
without attempting to determine what may have 
been the real circumstances at the bottom of the story. 
(2) Although, however, Jesus left no record, we are 
not without evidence, apart from the Gospels, of the 
thoughts and feelings of the age in which they arose. 

*The early Church, the cultivated Gentile mind, the 
teaching in which Jewish education consisted, are 

• all known to us ; and these throw abundant light on 

' the contemporary modes of belief. 

(a) If there be no written word from Jesus, there 
is from the apostle Paul; and he undoubtedly 
claims both for himself and for the Church at large, 
the possession of miraculous power. 

For I will not dare to speak of any things save those which 
Christ wrought through me, for the obedience of the Gentiles, 
by word and deed, in the power of signs and wonders, in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. — Rom, xv. 18, 19. 

In nothing was I behind the very chiefest apostles, though 
I am nothing. Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in aU patience, by signs and wonders and mighty 
works. — 2 Cor, xii. 11, la. 

The character of the signs and wonders is not here 
specified : it may perhaps be inferred from the 
enumeration of the gifts bestowed on the Church, 
I Cor. xii. 9, 10, 28 : — 

To another gifts of healings, in the one Spirit; and to 
another workings of miracles [mighty works, as in a Cor. 
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3di. 12] ; and to another prophecy ; and to another discemings 
of spirits ; to another divers kinds of tongues ; and to another 

the interpretation of tongues God hath set some in 

the Church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, 
then miracles [mighty works], then gifts of healing, helps, 
governments, divers kinds of tongues. 

No particulars are ever given by the apostle, but it 
is plain that the most diverse elements of belief could 
co-exist in his mind. Side by side with the eighth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans stands a reference 
to the extraordinary Rabbinic fancy that the rock 
whence Moses drew a miraculous water-supply 
actually followed the Israelites in their wanderings for 
forty years ; ' for they drank of a spiritual rock which 
followed them/ the apostle adding triumphantly, 
* and the rock was Christ/ i Cor. x. 4. Such concep- 
tions presented no difficulties to him ; they were 
easily transformed by a glowing imagination into 
facts. But the account which the apostle supplies, 
I Cor. xiv., concerning prophes3dng and speech with 
tongues, which made the meetings of the Church 
seem rather like assemblies of lunatics, shows how 
ready he was to beUeve in supernatural agencies. 
The excited and unintelligible utterance ' in a tongue ' 
appeared due to the influence of some higher power. 
It was, in his view, a gift of * the Spirit.' 

(b) That signs and wonders should be expected 
within the Church is not surprising, when they 
were frequently happening elsewhere. Prodigies 
and portents are recorded again and again by the 
historians of Rome ; and instances have been already 
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cited of the ease with which such stories could attach 
themselves to famous names. The Emperor Ves- 
pasian, so TacitTis and Suetonius relate, gave sight 
to a blind man at Alexandria. During the last siege 
of Jerusalem the air seemed thick with marvels. 
Before it began, a star resembling a sword, reports 
Josephus, stood over the doomed city. The great 
eastern gate of the Temple, wrought of bronze, which 
could scarce be closed by twenty men, opened of 
itself when firmly bolted into the solid floor, and 
swung slowly back. The guards came running to 
the Captain of the sacred house and told him of it, 
and it was vdth difficulty shut. At Pentecost, the 
priests going by night into the inner court, felt a 
quaking and heard a great noise : and then came a 
mighty voice sa3dng, * Let us remove hence.' What 
are these but s3mibols, like the heavenly voices or 
the darkness and the earthquake and the rent veil of 
the Gospel story ? 

(c) While Roman and Jewish thought in the age of 
the evangelical tradition was thus prone to wonders, 
the later evidences of Christian belief and feeling point 
no less in the same direction. Ambrose and Augustine 
in the fourth century both bear their personal 
testimony with a sincerity beyond dispute to marvel- 
lous cures, with which they were directly or indirectly 
concerned. Nor is the witness limited to cases of th^ 
kind. It is equally expUcit and direct respecting 
miracles of ph}^ical nature. Epiphanius, Bishop of 
Salamis in Cyprus, 367-403 A.D., affirms that down 
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to his own time the change of water into wine was 
repeated in many places as a testimony to mibelievers. 
He names a fomitain at Cibj^a in Caria where this 
occurred, and specifies another at Gerasa, adding 
that he himself had drunk of one, and his brother 
of the other. 

(d) The parallel course of the traditions of the 
Synagogue embodied in the Talmud presents similar 
illustrations. Students of this great collection aver 
that miracles are far more common in the accounts 
of the Rabbis, than they are in the New Testament. 
The belief in their occurrence is one of the foundations 
of all its pictures of social hfe. The men who by 
their prayers removed diseases and other calamities, 
like Rabbi Hanlna ben Dosa, Nicodemus, etc., were 
called Miracle-workers (literally, ' Men of work '). 
Again and again the Teacher's word is enforced by 
wonders. At times, indeed, some Rabbi will refuse 
to grant the demand for a sign, like the Teacher in 
the Gospels ; though, unlike Jesus, he finally yields 
to it. Thus in the great Messianic discussion in the 
Talmudic treatise Sanhedrin, the following story is 
related : — 

Rabbi Jos6 was asked by his disciples, ' When will the Son 
of David come ? ' To this he replied, ' I am afraid yoa wiU 
ask me also for a sign/ Upon which they assured him they 
would not. On this he replied, ' When this gate (viz. of Rome) 
shaU faU, and be built, and again fall, and they shall not have 
time to rebuild it till the Son of David comes.' They said 
to him, ' Rabbi, give us a sign.' He said to them, ' Have ye 
not promised me that ye would not seek a sign ? ' They said 

M 
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to him, ' Notwithstanding do it/ He said to them, ' If so the 
waters from the Cave of Pamias [one of the sooxces of the 
Jordan] shall be changed into blood.' In that moment they 
were changed into blood.^ 

Rabbi Eliezer uproots a carob tree from its place, 
and removes it one hmidred cubits (some say four 
hundred, adds the story) to prove the truth of his 
teaching; and when his opponents declare this to 
be no proof, he turns the waters of a stream back- 
wards. Two dumb men received the gift of speech 
from Rabbi Jehudah the Holy.* Cures were wrought 
at a distance, as in the following example : — 

It happened that the son of Rabbi Gamliel was iU. He 
sent two disciples of the wise to Rabbi Hanina to ask for 
mercy upon him. As soon as Rabbi Hanina saw them, he 
went into an upper room and asked mercy for him. When 
he came down he said to them, ' Go, the fever has left him.' 
They said to him, ' Art thou a prophet ? ' He said to them, 
' I am not a prophet, neither the son of a prophet : but this 
I have received, that if my prayer is fluent in my mouth, 
I know that it is accepted, but if not I know that it is rejected.' 
They sat down and wrote and fixed the exact hour; and 
when they came to Rabbi Gamliel, he said to them, ' By the 
service 1 you are exactly right. Even so it was, at that hour 
the fever left him, and he asked of us water to dxink.' 

Other Rabbis even raise the dead, and in a very 
singular story concerning the visits paid to a Rabbi 
by the Emperor Antoninus, the Caesar remarks, ' I 

^ Edersheim, Life and Times of Messiah, voL ii. p. 737, 
'These instances have been kindly communicated to me 
by the Rev. R. Travers Herford, B.A. 
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know that even the smallest among you recalls the 
dead to Hie.* 

It is thus plain that the conditions of thought in 
which miraculous narratives arise^ existed in both 
the Jewish and the Gentile world during the era 
in which the Gospel tradition took its present shape. 
Can we, then, point to any special causes which 
gathered a halo of wonder round the person of Jesus ? 
It is not possible to explain every individual marvel, 
or find the exact incident whence it has sprung. 
But it may be possible to discover the ideas and 
feelings which have helped to create these stories, 
and to account for the t3^ical forms which special 
tendencies of thought have assumed. We shall find |^ 
that they are closely connected with the belief that jj 
Jesus was the Messiah. In the glory which encircled 
the great hope of the DeUverer, imagination was not 
confined to fact, just as the romantic incidents of 
the struggle of the Maccabees for national freedom 
were adorned with pictures of heavenly powers 
aiding the champions of the people of God. So 
fixed was the expectation of the Messiah's wonders 
that it is alleged that one of the reasons for the 
failure of the Messianic pretensions of the ' Son of 
the Star ' (Bar Kokhba), in the reign of the Emperor 
Hadrian, lay in his inability to work miracles. Sick- 
ness and suffering would make a special appeal to him. 
Rabbi Joshua, so runs a Talmudic story, once asked 
Elijah when the Messiah would come. ' Go and 
ask him thyself,* replied the Prophet. ' And where ' 
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does he abide ? ' enquired the Rabbi- ' At the gate 
of the dty/ ' And what is his sign ? ' 'He sits 
among the poor, the sick and the stricken, and they 
show him their sores, and he binds them up again 
one by one/ 

§ a. Cure of Demooiacsi 

Many of the ' mighty works ' of Jesus were cores. 
For these, as he himself again and again testifies, 
faith was an indispensable element. 'Thy faith 
hath made thee whole,' is his own remark. The real 
force which worked the patient's cure dwelt in his 
own mind : the power of Jesus lay in the potency 
of his personality to evoke this force. Where that 
failed, where he could not inspire this conviction, 
there, as the earliest tradition tells us, Mark vi. 5,^ 
' he could do no mighty work.' 

(z) Among the miracles of healing, a prominent 
place is occupied by what is described as casting out 
devils. It must be remembered that this was a 
regular practice on the part of professional exorcists ; 
and that the records of the time supply ample evidence 
of its occurrence both in Palestine and elsewhere. , 

That the epileptic or hysterical should grow calm 
in the presence of the Teacher, is perfectly intelligible. 
But the Gospels relate these incidents in the glow of 
Messianic faith. In the language ascribed to Jesus | 

himself they were a manifestation of that great agency 

1 Comp. chap. V. { 3, a. 
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of righteousness known as ' the kingdom of God/ 
So far is he, however, from claiming any exclusive 
control of this power, that he distinctly recognizes its 
possession by others. When he is accused of casting 
out devils by Beelzebub, he replies, ' By whom do 
your sons cast them out ? therefore they shall be 
your judges/ ' But,* he adds, ' if I by the finger of 
God cast out devils, then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you/ In his hand, then — so the Church 
beUeved — the expulsion of the demons is part of the 
Messiah's war with evil ; and this conviction, in the 
minds of the Evangelists, has tended to give these 
stories a peculiar form. In the first day's teaching 
at Capernaum, an unclean spirit in some poor sufferer 
bursts out in the synagogue, Mark i. 24 : — 

What have we to do with thee, thou Jestis of Nazareth ? 
Art thou come to destroy us ? I know thee who thou art, 
the Holy One of God. 

And the same evening the process is continued, 
i. 34 :~ 

And he healed many that were sick with divers diseases, 
and cast out many devils ; and he suffered not the devils 
to speak, because they knew him. 

' Knew him ' — ^to be what ? Luke is more explicit,!/ 
iv. 41. ' He suffered them not to speak, because they\ 
knew that he was the Christ ' ; and later copyists ' 
added to Mark's text the supplementary words ' to 
be Christ.' Thus before Jesus has himself made any 
such claim, before his followers have confessed him* 
or the people have recognized him, do the evil spirit» 
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own him as their Lord. The later faith moulds the 
earlier reminiscence. 

(2) Other elements are sometimes taken up into 
such stories. They are told and retold, with fresh 
applications, and by degrees the details are defined 
under the influence of thoughts which did not belong 
to the original narrative. As they stand now in our 
Gospels they are really the result of a long process, 
which has obscured the facts from which it started, 
and has produced a kind of fancy picture beyond the 
reach of historical analysis. Thus in the story of 
the demoniac of Gerasa, Mark v. 1-20, and parallels, 
the fundamental theme is the Messiah's victory over 
the demonic powers. The language of the Evangelists 
plainly shows that in its simplest form the unhappy 
sufferer was ' a man with an unclean spirit,' Mark v. 2, 
cp. i. 23. Ruiming to Jesus from afar, he flings him- 
self at his feet, addressing him as the Messiah. Jesus 
commands the unclean spirit to come forth, Mark 
V. 8, Luke viii. 29. So far the story resembles the 
scene in the synagogue at Capernaum. At this point, 
it might have ended with the demoniac's cure. But 
now, in the question of Jesus, ' What is thy name ? ' 
it unexpectedly takes a fresh development. The poor 
lunatic is under the delusion that a whole * Legion '^ 
of devils lodged within him.* The single 'unclean 

I A Roman legion consisted of 4,000 men. 

* This has already influenced the earlier part of Lake's narra- 
tive; in ver. 37 he describes the man as having ' devils ' : in ver. 
39 the conunand of Jesus is addressed to ' the unclean spirit.' 
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spirit ' is thus multiplied by a word four-thousandfold ; 
and the fantasy of madness is treated in the rest of 
the story as sober fact. Under the Messiah's decree 
of expulsion, these demons now begin to make terms 
with him. In Mark v. 10, the sufferer himself pleads 
with Jesus on their behalf that he will not send them 
away out of the country. But in Luke viii. 31, 
they themselves entreat that he will not bid them 
depart ' into the abyss.* That was the destined abode 
of durance for the powers of evil ; there would Satan 
be hurled, in the Messiah's triumph, and kept in 
bondage for a thousand years, Rev. xx. 2, 3. The 
demons in MaU. viii. 29, accordingly, objected to 
be tormented * before the time.* One way to the 
abyss, the underworld, cp. Rom. x. 7, was supposed 
to lie through the sea ; and this is perhaps the reason 
why the swine into which they enter, rush down the 
steep into the lake, and perish in the waters. But 
were the swine real swine ? How came they into the 
story ? As it stands now, some critics have found 
in it a touch of grotesque humour. The stupid 
devils thought to save themselves by their request 
that they might be transferred to the herd pasturing 
on the slope. They were miserably deceived, they 
only ensured their own doom the more quickly! 
The meaning of the swine it is hard to determine. 
Were they originally only the brain-sick vision of 
the poss^sed, who imagined he saw the demons 
within him rushing forth in the shape of the unclean 
animals ? No definite answer can be given. But 
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it is possible that some such wild utterance may 
have started the tale, which was elaborated afterwards 
under other influences. The incident, it will be 
observed, is placed in the Decapolis, on the east of 
the lake of Galilee and the Jordan valley. The 
region was largely heathen, and Gerasa appears to 
have been the seat of the worship of the gredt goddess- 
mother Cyb€l6. Now the swine was a recognized 
' V '- . Jewish s3mibol of heathen impurities ; and we know 
II from the Apostle Paul that the early Christians 
i| regarded the Gentile gods as demons, i Cor. x. 20. 

^The destruction of the swine would then be the 
emblem of the overthrow of false worship; the 
vanishing of the demons in the abyss at the Messiah's 
command is only the translation into incident of 
the disappearance of the idol deities before the 
preaching of the Gospel. It is hardly to be supposed 
that these conceptions were consciously brought 
together and combined. The story is not an elaborate 
invention; it is a gradual growth, whose several 
forms enable some of its varying conceptions to be 
traced. All the more likely is it, therefore, that it 
absorbed into itself different symbols, drawn from 
various circles of ideas. But if this be so, it will only 
be understood in its whole meaning in connexion 
with the events of a later time. If it really contains 
an allusion to the subsequent victories of Christianity 
over heathenism, it cannot have finally acquired its 
I existing shape until after the labours of the great 
I apostle of the Gentiles; and the miracle of the 
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Messiah beyond Jewish soil will thus give the seal ' 
to the missionary activity of Paul. Thus Biay '- 
allegory and history have contributed to bring the 
story into its present form.^ 

(3) If the multitude of the demons in the Gerasene 
incident be due to a misinterpretation of the sufferer's 
self-chosen title, it is possible, as has been acutely 
suggested,* that a double meaning in the word 
pneuma (Hebrew and Aramean lOach) ' spirit ' or 
' wind ' may lie beneath a pair of narratives of the 
calming of a demoniac and the calming of a storm. 
When Jesus ' rebukes ' the ' spirit * in the synagogue 
at Capernaum, Mark i. 25, he says to it ' Hold thy 
peace ' (Greek FBiuo-thiti, UteraUy 'be thou muzzled '). 
When he ' rebukes ' the ' wind ' and the sea upon the 
lake, Mark iv. 39, he addresses it with the same word, 
' hold thy peace ' (Greek ^^-phimo-so : the English 
version, missing this identity, has 'be still'). The 
idea of muzzling a pneuma (or ruach) might be applied 
either to a rebellious spirit or to a tumultuous wind ; 
the expression would be remembered; and then, 
blending with other reminiscence, would gradually 
adapt itself to two wholly different occasions. Traces 
of this still remain in the sequel, which relates the 
obedience of the pneuma. This likewise might bear 
a double significance : in the first scene the hearers 

iComp. Kdm, Jesus of Nasara, iv. pp. 150-158; Bible 
far Young People, vi. pp. 284-a86.-— On the iwo demoniacs 
of Bfatthew, see bdow, chap. VII. §1,4. 

• The Kernel and the Husk, p. aao. 
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exclaim ' What is this ? With authority he com- 
mandeth even the unclean spirits, and they obey him * ; 
while in the second, the disciples exclaim * Who then 
is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him ? ' 

§ 3. Old Testament Elements. 

While the Messiah triumphs over the powers of 
evil, the coming age will bring with it bodily renova- 
tion for the maimed and infirm. This was a favourite 
theme of prophecy, and may lead the way, therefore, 
to the consideration of the suggestiveness of Scripture 
thought and language. 

(i) When the apostle Paul meets the difficulty of 

the Corinthians concerning the resurrection, ' But 

some man will say, How are the dead raised, and with 

what body do they come ? ' he deals with an objection 

that was not raised at Corinth only, and he answers 

it with an analogy which is curiously paralleled 

elsewhere. Queen Cleopatra, it is said, asked Rabbi 

Meir whether the dead would rise naked or clothed. 

I will show thee this, replied the Rabbi, by a conclusion 
drawn from the less to the greater, from the grain of wheat. 
For behold, the grain of wheat which is buried naked, springs 
forth out of the earth with many clothes : how much more 
the righteous with their clothes. 

Sometimes similar questions were settled by a reference 

to prophecy. Another Rabbi argued thus : — 

It is written. Behold I will gather them from the coasts 
of the earth, and with them the blind and the lame, the 
woman with child and her that travaileth with child together ; 
and in another place it is written, Then shall the lame man 
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leap as a hart and the tongue of the dumb sing. How is 
this possible ? They shall rise with their defects, but then 
be healed. 

Such passages as these here quoted seem to have 

been often in the minds of the disciples of Jesus, 

and tended to colour the tradition of the Messiah's 

activity, especially when it was detached from 

special cases of individual cures, and generalized into 

descriptions of whole series and kinds. Thus when 

Jesus sits upon the mount to heal, as he had formerly 

sat to deliver the law of the kingdom, we are told, 

MaU. XV. 30, 31 : — 

There came unto him great multitudes, having with them 
the lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others, and they 
cast them down at his feet ; and he healed them : insomuch 
that the multitude wondered when they saw the dumb 
speaking, the maimed whole, and the lame walking, and the 
blind seeing ; and they glorified the God of Israel. 

Sometimes the influence of prophecy and the desire 
to show the Messiah's conformity with its demand, 
is still more clear, ^ it is in fact openly avowed ; as 
in the following, MaU. viii. 16, 17 : — 

And when even was come, they brought unto him many 
possessed with devils ; and he cast out the spirits with a word, 
and healed aU that were sick : that it might be fulfiUed which 
was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, saying. Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our diseases. 

The application of such prophecies, thus interpreted, 
to Jesus, at once created a special expectation of his 
healing energy; and this, seizing on the actual 

^ Comp. chap. I. p. 45 ff. 
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material supplied by apostolic recollection, gradually 
moulded the details into congenial forms. 

(2) This process was no doubt promoted by the 
tendency to convert s3mibols into actual incidents 
and turn figures into facts. ' They that are whole/ 
said Jesus, in reply to the critics who objected to his 
associating with publicans and sinners, ' have no need 
of a phj^ician, but they that are sick.' Here was a 
metaphor all ready for use. The Teacher was the 
great healer of the sores and wounds of men's hearts 
and lives : and moral cure easily associated with itself 
the idea of physical restoration. In ancient Hebrew 
thought the two orders, the material and the spiritual, 
were so closely related, that the one might constantly 
stand for the other.> So Jesus describes himself in 
the words of Isaiah as anointed ' to preach good 
tidings to the poor and to proclaim recovering of 
sight to the blind,' Luke iv. 18; and the Apostle 
Paul is sent to the Gentiles 'to open their eyes,' 
Acts xxvi. 17.^ The blind who lead the blind, the 
deaf who have ears but will not hear, the halt and 
maimed who have stmnbled and fallen upon the way, 
all stand for various forms of moral and spiritual 
impotence, which tradition has sometimes trans- 
muted into ph5^ical infirmity. Thus when the 
messengers of John the Baptist carry to Jesus their 

^ So in the Book of Enoch as quoted above, p. 74, when the 
•heep were gathered into the sacred honse, ' the eyes of aU 
were opened to see the good, and there was not one among 
them that ^d not see.' 
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master's question ' Art thou he that cometh, or look 
we for another ? ' Jesus repUes, MaU. xi. 4, 5 : — 

Go your way and tel^John the things which ye do hear 
and see : the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have good tidings preached to them. 

The last clause, reminding us of the language of the 
Servant of old, Is. Ixi. i, 2, already quoted, proves 
that the passage is throughout s3miboUc. But the 
Third Evangelist did not so understand it : he trans- 
lates the words of Jesus into bodily reality, inserting 
the following statement to justify the Teacher's 
answer, Luke vii. 21 : — 

In that hoar he cored many of diseases and plagues and 
evil spirits ; and on many that were blind he bestowed sight. 

Both Gospels contain the phrase ' the dead are raised 

up.' life and death were immemorial emblems of 

good and evil,* and they constantly occur in that 

sense in the New Testament. ' This my son was dead 

and is alive again,' sa}^ the prodigal's father. The 

symbolism runs all through the thought of Paul, as 

he addresses the believers who were once dead in 

trespasses and sins, but are now risen with Christ 

and alive unto God. It passed into an early hsntnn, 

where sleep and death stand as twin figures side by 

side, Ephes. v. 14 : — 

Awake, thou that sleepest. 
And arise from the dead. 

The Synoptical narratives present but one instance 

1 See Dnf/. zzx. 15, 19, etc 
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in common of raising the dead — viz. the little daughter 
of Jairus ; and in this case Mark relates that Jesns 
expressly told the mourners thakshe was not dead but 
sleeping, v. 39. Luke, however, prefixes to the 
message brought by the Baptist's disciples the beauti- 
ful story of the raising of the widow's son at Nain, 
vii. 11-17. No other Evangelist reports it : Jesus 
bears in it the Messianic title ' the Lord,' ver. 13 : 
the incident is placed at Nain, on the slope of the 
same mountain on which Shunem lay, where Elisha 
had raised, so ancient legend told, an only son. The 
i incident seems to owe its place in the narrative to 
; the Evangelist's desire to prepare the way for the 
{' statement in ver. 22, ' the dead are raised up ' ; and 
! the language of its sequel, ver. 16, implies that it 
! has been modelled on prophetic example. 

(3) This points to a third element in the circle of 
early Christian conceptions, viz. the influence of 
Scripture tj^pes. Instances of this have been traced 
already in the story of the Annunciation ;^ but they 
are not confined to the legends of the Birth. Of the 
great personaUties of the Old Testament two were 
especially connected with the Messianic hope, Moses 
and Elijah. Moses, as the giver of the first law, 
stood as the counterpart to the king and judge who 
should issue and administer the second ; and Elijah 
had long since been designated as the forerunner 
who should prepare the way for the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord.* Accordingly, in one of the sections 

^ See chap. IIL p. 117. ' Mai. iv. 5. 
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of the Revelation, in which Jewish conceptions are 
most prominent, these two figures appear with their 
former powers to shut up the heavens, to turn waters 
into blood, and smite the earth with every plague, 
as often as they desire. Rev. xi. 3-6. In the Trans- 
figuration the same pair stand on either side of the 
Son of God. Thus they belonged to the imaginative 
atmosphere which invested the Messianic ideal ; 
and their own features are sometimes reproduced in 
him. As Moses had fasted forty da}^ upon the ( 
mount, and Ehjah in the desert on the way to Horeb, \ 
so does the Messiah spend forty days without food in . 
the wilderness. Moses fed Israel on the wanderings, 
and Jesus feeds the multitude in the desert place. ' 
EUjah multiplied the widow's oil, and Jesus multiphed / 
the five loaves and two fishes. Elijah raised the ; 
widow's son at Zarephath ; ' the Lord ' does the same ' 
at Nain. Thus by written prophecy, by s3mibolic| 
language, and by heroic t3^es, does the influence of ] 
the Old Testament help to call into being the wonders 1 
of the New. 

§ 4. Language of ParaUe and Hymn. 

If single words sometimes carried in them elements 
that could take literal and material shape, so might 
parable and hymn. The language of imagination and 
feeling is constantly in danger of being materialized 
by minds of duller insight and feebler emotion. 

(i) The story of the cursing of the figtree^ appears 

^ Mark zi. 12-14, 20-31, with parallel in MaU, xxL i8-30. 
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to owe its origin to some such confusion. As Jesus 
goes in from Bethany to Jerusalem with the disciples, 
he hungers, and seeks fruit from a fig-tree by the road 
side. It was not the time for figs, observes Mark, 
and he found nothing but leaves : * No man eat 
fruit from thee henceforward for ever,' said Jesus. 
Passing by the same way the next day, Mark xi. 20, 
they saw the fig-tree withered away from the roots.^ 
Was this a real fig-tree ? Did the Teacher really 
curse it because it did not bear fruit out of season ? 
And did it actually shrivel up, either on the instant 
or even within four and twenty hotKS ? The bio- 
graphers of Jesus, who have pleaded for the literal 
character of the incident, have not succeeded in 
relieving the Son of God from the charge of unreason- 
able violence against an innocent and unconscious 
tree. But a comparison with the third Gospel 
points to a way out of the difficulty. This story does 
not appear in Luke; but, on the other hand, he 
relates a parable of a fig-tree planted in a vineyard, 
on which the owner looks for figs and finds none, 
xiii. 6-9. After three successive years he proposes 
to cut it down ; but the vine-dresser entreats that 
it may have one more chance. The meaning of the 
parable is plain. The vineyard and the vine are 
the ancient prophetic symbols for the people of Israel, 
cp. Is. V. 1-7, Ps. Ixxx. 8-15. Why not the figtree 

^Matthew, xxi. 19, heightens the miracle by makiiig the 
fig-tree wither away at once, before their eyes, cp. chap. 
V. 3, 2. 
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also ? Hosea had actually used the very image, 

ix. 10 : — 

I found Israel like grapes in the wilderness, 
I saw your fathers as the firstripe in the figtree at her 
first season.^ 

So the parable describes Israel's unworthiness to 
receive the kingdom, it does nothing but cumber the 
ground. If it cannot show itself fit, it must perish. 
The same essential idea has become materialized in 
the story. The fig-tree has a fine show of leaves, 
like the outward decoration of Israel's piety : but 
the true fruit of righteousness does not ripen amid 
all this display, and the barrenness of the people 
draws its own doom upon them. What that doom f 
would be, ancient prophecy did not leave doubtful, j 
Its latest word was a promise that before the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord, Elijah should come to 
reconcile fathers and children, lest the Lord himself 
should come and smite the land with a curse." Upon 
the vineyard of the unfaithful nation its divine 
owner would pronounce sentence that it should be 
laid waste; no pruning hook nor hoe should be 
apphed to it ; the very clouds should be commanded 
to withhold their rain.* There was the fate of the 
fig-tree already prefigured ! Like the righteous king 
who was to slay the wicked with the breath of his 
lips,* so does the true sovereign of Israel smite it 
with the rod of his mouth ! At his word its worthless 
professions are stricken with blight, its pomp and 

>• Comp. Jer, xxiv. a-io. • Mai, iv. 6. « Is, v. 6. * Is, xi. 4. 

N 
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glory shrivel, and only its naked branches show 
what it might have been. The symbol was not hard 
to understand.* But the report of the Teacher's 
word, as it was passed from hand to hand, dropped 
one detail on its transit in one direction, took up 
another along a different line, and thus gradually 
spht into two distinct shapes. In one of these the 
meaning of the parable was clearly retained. The 
other was remembered as a story — a fig-tree in full 
leaf — a doom — a withering — but its significance was 
gone : it became a mere anecdote which of course 
attached itself in time to Jesus.* Then it was fitted 
with a place and date, due possibly to some actual 
reminiscence, and in this shape it was incorporated 
into the traditions. But in sifting the materials 

* In Buddhist legend a converse miracle took place. As 
the great minister Basita stood at the gates of the Lumbini 
garden when the infant Buddha was bom, he saw the trees 
and flowers bursting into life. ' See/ he observed to his 
colleagues, ' how all the trees are blossoming as if the season 
had conte.' The wondrous verdure had its own meaning. 
' It referred/ said the narrator, ' to the faith which those 
were able to arrive at who heard the first teachings of the 
sage.' Beal, RomanUc History of Buddha^ pp. 45, 46. 

* Great importance is ascribed in Talmudic stories to the 
curse of a Rabbi, which possesses a mysterious and terrible 
power, and is even said to have been regarded as infallibly 
fatal. It is called the serpent of the Rabbis, whose bite is in- 
curable. — ^In Samoa, according to Dr. Turner, Samoa, p. 23, the 
eye of a certain high priest and prophet bearing the title Tupai 
had the same deadly power : ' If he looked at a cocoa-nut tree, 
it died ; if he glanced at a bread-fruit tree, it withered away.' 
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available for his work, the Third Evangelist had 

sufficient insight to choose the parable. 

(2) These processes of necessity imply some lapse 

of time. But they operated upon stories which 

certainly might have had some real nucleus of sajdng 

or incident. In other cases the influences at work 

belong to the cycle of feeling which could only be 

active after the death of Jesus. The emblematic 

language of the Hebrew Scriptures was constantly 

in the hearts and upon the lips of the Christian 

believer ; and when the Church portrayed its hours 

of peril and deliverance, they were presented in the 

figures which Israel's poetry supplied. There it was 

that the divine power was described as 'treading 

upon the waves of the sea/ J oh ix. 8, or as having his 

way in the sea and his path in the great waters, 

P$. Ixxvii. 19. In da5^ of persecution the Church 

saw itself tossed like a ship upon a sea of troubles, 

and words of ancient song came peacefully to the 

believer's heart, Ps. cvii. 28-30 : — 

Then they cry unto the Lord in their tionble. 

And he hringeth them out of their distresses. 

He maketh the stonn a cahn. 

So that the waves thereof are stilL 

Then are they glad because they be quiet ; 

So he bringeth them unto the haven where they would be. 

The Christian hymns might well have contained the 
same image : they too might have sung — 

Thy way is in the deep, O Lord ! 

E'en there we'U go with thee: 
We'U meet the tempest at thy word. 

And walk upon the sea 1 



^ 
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Out of some such utterance of trust^ has probably 
come the story of the disciples on their passage across 
the lake distressed by a contrary wind, Mark vi. 48. 
Jesus had remained alone behind to pray : but in 
the fourth watch of the night, as they labour at the 
oar, they see him walking past them on the waves. 
Supposing it is an apparition, they cry out in fear ; 
answering ' It is I, be not afraid,' he joins them in 
the boat, and the wind ceases. It is noteworthy that 
the Third Evangelist omits the story altogether, 
regarding it probably as only a voxying duplicate of 
another episode on a voyage the opposite way, 
Luke viii. 22-25, Mark iv. 35-41. The fear of the 
disciples gives occasion to a lesson in faith, and this 
is obviously the significance of the anecdote which 
Matthew adds to the night-voyage of Mark. When 
Peter recognizes his Master's voice, he cries, MaU. 
xiv. 28, * Lord, if it be thou, bid me come to thee 
upon the waters.' Through the raging of the storm 
he hears the word *Come.' Descending from the 
boat, he seeks to walk upon the waves, but when he 
sees the wind he is afraid, and begins to sink. Do we 
not all know the meaning of the tale ? Have we not 
all, in temptation or danger, cried ' Lord, save us ? ' 
Have we not all felt the outstretched hand supporting 
us, and known the encouragement mingling with 
the rebuke, ' O ye of little faith, wherefore did ye 
doubt ? ' Of such a story, Peter, foremost in impulse 

^ See this idea worked Ottt in Onesimus by the author of 
Phihehristiis, p. 3/6. 
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and in promise, who alone followed Jesus on the 
fatal night of trial and then denied him, might well 
become the hero; and in his person the Church 
recorded its own experience. 

(3) It is the less difficult to believe that these 
tendencies have been at work in the Gospel tradition, 
when they can be shown in operation elsewhere. 
Buddhist imagery often employed the sea or the 
stream to typiiy the place of conflict across which all 
must pass. The delivered, the saved, were those who *^ 
stood upon the other side. The Buddha conveyed his 
disciples thither : by the causeway of the Noble Path 
they traversed the shallows of lust and ignorance 
and delusion, whilst ordinary men sought to get 
across by means of rites and ceremonies, gifts and 
sacrifices, which were no more solid than mere rafts 
of baskets. That is the symbolism which lies behind - 
the following verse : — 

They who cross the ocean drear, 
Maldng a solid path across the pools— 
Whilst the vain world ties its basket rafts^ 
These are the wise, these are the saved indeed. 

When was such a verse uttered? The Tradition 
found an occasion for it when the Teacher once came 
to the Ganges with his disciples. The river was full, 
and there was no boat. There were others seeking 
to cross by hastily made rafts of wood and basket- 
work ; but the Blessed One * vanished from this side 
of the river, and stood on the further bank with 
the company of the brethren.' Then as he beheld 
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the people looking for the rafts, he brake forth into 
the song.^ The moral idea that the Buddha and 
his disciples were those who had ' crossed/ had been 
materialized into the story of his miraculous transport 
of them over the river. If the Blessed One was not 
there himself, an act of faith might enable the believer 
to make the passage in another way. The following 
story is told of such a disciple : — 

One day going to Jetavana (where the Teacher was staying) 
to hear the Truth, he came in the evening to the bank of the 
River Aciravati. When he reached the landing place, how- 
ever, he saw no boat, so taking a joyfnl confidence in the 
Buddha, he went down into the stream. His feet did not 
sink in the water. Walking as on the ground, by the tin^e he 
got into the middle he saw waves. Then his confidence in 
the Buddha became slack, and his feet began to sink. But 
he nmde his joyful omfidence in the Buddha firm, and, 
proceeding on the surface of the water, came to Jetavana. 

There is no mystery here. Every Christian reader 
[ will discern in the story a transparent allegory of the 
V ; faith in the Buddha which enables the earnest heart 
to cross the stream on the other side of which lie 
truth and deliverance. An instructed Buddhist, 
meeting the story of Peter's attempt to walk upon 
the lake, would at once regard it as an allegory of 
like faith in the Christ. Shall we not freely admit 
that he would be right ? 

1 See Bttddhist Suttas, translated by Professor T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. xi. p. ai. 
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§5. Allecfoiical Compotition. 

Between parable and allegory it may sometimes 
seem difficult to draw a line. There are some narra- 
tives which appear to be due to the desire to present V 
certain ideas and conceptions in pictorial form as 
episodes in the Messiah's career. By this means a 
kind of sanction was secured for the truths or usages 
with which they deal. This character is strongly 
impressed on some of the descriptions in the Fourth 
Gospel ; it is, perhaps, not absent even in the First 
Three. 

(i) To this class we may probably assign the account 1 y 
of the miraculous draught of fishes, related in Luke I 
V. i-ii, and in Luke alone, though an analogous 
story appears at the end of the Fourth Gospel, John 
xxi. 3-11. The Galilean ministry of Jesus opens, 
according to Mark i. 16, Matt. iv. 18, with the call 
of Simon and Andrew, by the lake side ; and this is 
followed by a similar call to James and John, the sons 
of Zebedee. Luke, with a different representation 
of the first incidents, omits this twofold summons ; 
though in the subsequent narrative he follows Mark, 
and describes Jesus as entering into the house of 
Simon, iv. 38, while he has not yet told his readers 
who Simon is.^ The call, however, in Luke's arrange- 
ment, is only postponed, and is appended, v. 10, 
to the story of the multitude of fishes, which seems l\y 
rather to embody an idea than to describe an occur- 1 

^ On this dttlocatioii of Ofder« see chap. VI. { 1, 3. 
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rence. It opens with a picture of Jesus entering a 
boat, which is then pushed ofi a little from the beach, 
to teach the crowd which has gathered upon the shore. 
Mark and Matthew relate this incident likewise; 
but with them, Mark iv., MaU. xiii., it stands as the 
introduction to the parable of the Sower, which Luke 
postpones till viii. 4, allotting it to some unnamed 
place upon a missionary tour. Here, therefore, we 
already have evidence of fresh and artificial arrange- 
ment. When the Teacher has finished, he bids 
Simon put out into the deep, and let down his nets 
for a draught. Though he had toiled all night, 
and taken nothing, this time a vast number are 
enclosed, and the nets begin to break. Smitten with 
amazement, in which James and John, his partners, 
share, he falls at Jesus' knees : but Jesus bids him 
not to fear, and adds * From henceforth thou shalt 
catch men.' When they come to shore, Simon and 
James and John leave all and follow him. This 
conclusion shows plainly that Luke designs this 
story as an equivalent for the double call which he 
has omitted. Mark, with whom Matthew agrees, 
reported the symbohc sajnng of Jesus in these terms : 
' I will make you to become fishers of men.' The 
idea is the same, and the difference of form is slight. 
There are other small variations which are not in 
favour of the credibiUty of Luke's account. According 
to Matthew and Mark, Simon was associated with 
his brother Andrew ; while James and John worked 
with their father Zebedee, whose operations were 
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large enough, according to Mark, to require the 

additional help of ' hired servants.' Luke, however, 

ignores Andrew, and represents James and John as 

partners with Simon. Zebedee, if he still Uved, is 

at any rate not named. All these divergences 

excite our suspicion, and imply some purpose. That 

purpose hes embedded in the story, whose real theme 

is ' catching men.' As Jesus teaches from the boat, 

the true fishing is already begun : at the close, Simon, 

James, and John are his * take.' But there is more 

than this. The intervening miracle, placed in such un- 

historical juxtapositions, contains a wider application 

of the same thought. ' Fishers of men ! ' Who are the 

men far out in the deep ? The meaning is suggested 

by a parable ascribed to Jesus, MaU. xiii. 47 : — 

Again, the kingdom of heaven is like nnto a net, that was 
cast into the sea, and gathered of. every kind. 

The deep is the world, where there are men ofl ,/..>'. 
every race. Simon's disinclination to let down iher ■ j^^^^ 
nets finds its explanation in the unwillingness of thejf 1 "*^ *" 
Jewish party to open the Gospel to the heathen.*/ 
This is why Simon, James, and John are partners : 
we know from the Apostle Paul that they were the 
three leaders of the ' circumcision,' Gal. ii. 9. When \ 
the attempt is made, the broken meshes are the I K 
symbol of the resulting dangers and discords in the I 
Church. This miracle is not named in the Fourth * 
Gospel, but a similar narrative in John xxi. describes 
a corresponding occurrence after tiie resurrection. 
There, too, the disciples have toiled all ni^ht and 
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have taken nothing. There, too, Jesus commands 
one more cast of the net. And there, too, it captures 
a multitude of fish. But this time, the net is not 
broken, it is drawn to shore, to the feet of Christ. 
The difficulties connected with the admission of the 
Gentiles have been overcome; Catholic unity has 
not been disturbed ; and Jew and Greek are joined 
in undivided allegiance to their Lord. The two 
narratives provide the same theme with the same 
setting of general circumstance. The slight differences 
of detail alone betray that they belong to successive 
periods in the history of the Church.^ 

(2) Is not the same imaginative play of thought 
and feeling to be discerned in the story of the 
wondrous feeding of the five thousand ? Mark and 
Matthew relate, indeed, two incidents of this kind, 
Mark vi. 35-44, viii. 1-9, MaU. xiv. 15-21, xv. 32-38, 
while Luke, apparently regarding the second as a 
dupUcate of the first, is content with one, ix. 12-17, 
and with this conclusion most modem critics, including 
even apologists like Weiss, agree. Like the walking 
on the waves, the miracle involves a command over 
material objects and forces which gives rise at once 
to a whole host of difficulties. How strongly these 
press on the beUever, and how urgent is the necessity 
of escape from them somehow, may be inferred from 
the following attempt of the writer just named : — * 

Although it has been a subject of discussion, we may regard 

^Comp. Bible for Young People, v. pp. 163-165. 
s Life of Christ, ii p. 384. 
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it as sufficiently evident that the bread did not increase in 
the hands of the people or the disciples. But we find no 
answer to the question whether each of the five loaves grew 
under the hands of Jesus until a fifth part of the multitude 
was provided for, or whether after the existing bread was 
used, he had new miraculously at hand. The latter idea 
is indeed compatible with the theory of a creative miracle, 
but there is no support for it in the text itself, since that 
apparently leads only to the first conception, which is a 
really monstrous one. 

Dr. Weiss, accordingly, suggests as the real solution — 

That his power over the mind of all who had any provision 
with them, moved them to hand it ever to him who was 
ready to be their host : or else that particularly among those 
who were already prepared for the Passover journey to 
Jerusalem, there were not a few still suppUed with bread 
and fish. If so much was really collected that there was 
more than enough for the wants of aU, we have here a series 
of divine dispensations which contributed to bring about a 
great result. 

This explanation is substantially that of the older 
rationalism ; it eliminates entirely the idea which 
the text itself implies in a futile endeavour to supply 
a possible version of an actual event. The interpreta- 1 
tion of the story as a mat^alization of the Teacher's ^ 
ministry of the word, the 'bread of life,' through 
the confusion of a symbol with a fact, is far more in 
accordance with modes and tendencies of thought 
which have been already exemplified. It seems 
more probable, however, that the narrative is due 
to the blending of various imaginative impulses, in 
which suggestions from different sources working, it 
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may be, on some actual reminiscence, have been 
moulded together into one whole. The Old Testament 
already supplied its counterparts. Had not God, 
through Moses, fed Israel in the wilderness day by 
day for a whole generation ? Did not EUjah multiply 
the widow's oil ? Did not Elisha, in famine time, 
make twenty barley loaves suffice for a hundred of 
the sons of the prophets, so that ' they did eat and 
leave thereof ? ' How much more, then, should the 
Messiah give bread to the hungry, and still take up 
baskets full!^ Such examples, however, needed 
some closer coimexion with the actual work of Jesus, 
to have much real share in calling forth a correspond- 
ing incident. Is there any evidence which may link 
this story to some thought or usage derived from 
him ? The Fourth Gospel appends to it a discourse 
on the bread of life, vi. 26-58, on eating the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drinking his blood, which has 
been commonly understood to refer to the doctrine 
of the Eucharist or Thanksgiving at the Lord's Supper. 
Would this application have been made if the narrative 
contained nothing to suggest it ? Seeing what use 
was made by the Apostle Paid of the most remote 

^Buddhist tradition ascribed a similar miracle to the 
Buddha. Oat of a basket of cakes, prepared by an old woman 
for herself and her husband, he fed five hundred brethren 
in the monastery in the Jeta grove, and there was enough 
left over for all the scrax>-eaters» and even when they had 
finished, the store showed no sign of being exhausted. — Th$ 
Jataha, vol. i., translated by Chalmers, p. 197. 
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analogies, we cannot affirm that the Fourth Evangelist 
must have already found the idea in the event. But 
it is quite possible that he simply expands and 
elaborates a meaning which it already contained. 
We know that in the early Church the Lord's Supper 
was celebrated at a common meal, which was preceded 
often, if not always, by worship and teaching. The 
brethren brought their bread, wine, and fish; in 
later days the wealthier faithful added meat, poultry, 
cheese, and honey. They sat in order at tables, and 
at some period in the meal a loaf was blessed and 
broken by the president, and a cup sent round as the 
'cup of blessing.' These were distributed by the 
deacons. So Jesus had blessed and broken bread 
as he sat at supper on the last night with his disciples. 
Was that the only time ? inquired imagination. , 
Gradually the Church conceived the picture of its \ ^ 
own usage in the wilderness. There, too, the brethren 
had heard the word. There, too, in the Teacher's 
presence, they had ' sat down ' as at tables in orderly / 
array. There, too, had been brought the simple gifts 
of bread and fish. There, too, the blessing or thanks- 
giving had been offered, Mark vi. 41, viii. 7, the loaf 
had been broken, and the food carried round. Thus 
had the Messiah sanctioned the Church's feast of 
love. If this be so,^ the story has a practical 
significance. Under the veil of poetry or allegory, 
it fields for the religious and social customs of a later 
day a point of contact with the life of Christ. 

^ This explanation is derived from Dr. Pfleiderer. 
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§ 6. Growth of Religions Legend. 

The causes which generate miraculous narratives 
round great Teachers are manifold and complex. 
Most surprising, perhaps, is the speed with which 
they work. In an age where all classes received 
with the greatest eagerness the most diverse kinds 
of supernatural tales, where every sort of magical 
wonder found ready belief, the lapse of a generation 
affords ample time for the growth of pious marvels. 
The instances which have been already offered from 
the legends of Plato and Augustus, show how quickly 
ideas were invested with narratives to match. One 
or two modern instances may supply additional 
iUustrations. 

(i) The journals and correspondence of Wesley, in 
the first half of the year 1739, relate an outbreak of 
violent demonstrations at the meetings of the Society 
for Scripture-exposition and prayer. Loud cries, 
paroxysms of anguish, convulsions, all seemed to 
indicate that the sufferers were possessed by evil 
spirits. They even occurred in the street ; they 
seized u})on* people in their own homes. Wesley 
regarded them as the work of the devil, which could 
only be overcome by the divine work of grace. ' We 
continued in prayer till past eleven,' he wrote, describe 
ing the cases of two young women, ' when God in a 
moment spoke peace to tiie soul, first of the first 
tormented, and then of the other, and they both 
joined in singing praises to him who had stilled the 
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enemy and the avenger.' After the next summons 
we read in due course, ' All her pangs ceased in a 
moment. She was filled with peace, and knew that 
the son of wickedness had departed from her.' Let 
such scenes occur among the uneducated, unchecked 
by Wesley's strong sense or the need of contemporary 
record ; let the idea of supernatural guidance — 
whether, as with Wesley, by BibUcal divination and 
the lot, or by other means — enter at aU points, and the 
elements for a religious legend are at once at hand. 

(2) Contemporary with Wesley in the East of 
Europe was Israel Baal-Shem (' Lord of the Name ') 
founder of the remarkable community among the 
modem Jews known as the ' Chassidim ' (or the 
' Pious '). They are now spread through Wallachia, 
Roumania, Galicia, and South Russia, and are believed 
to number more than half a million. Israel was bom 
about the year 1700 in the village of Bukovina, then 
belonging to Roimiania. He was early devoted to 
the study of the Law, over which he attained such 
mastery that while still quite young he was known 
for the learning and impartiality witii which he gave 
decisions in disputes. His knowledge secured for 
him, in spite of his poverty, the daughter of an 
eminent Rabbi in marriage ; together they endured 
hardship and privation ; he dug lime in the ravines 
among the Carpathian mountains, and she conveyed 
it for sale to the nearest town. By and by his wife 
was established by her brother in a remote village 
inn ; and Israel spent most of his time in meditation 
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in the adjoining forest. There he gathered a few 
chosen disciples round him ; and with their help he 
devoted the last twenty years of his life to spreading 
his views through Wallachia. In the year 1761 he 
died. His teaching sought to show that religion 
really consisted in a personal relation between the 
soul and its Maker ; and he threw the whole force 
of his nature into opposition to the legalism and 
casuistry of the Rabbis. Faith in God, love towards 
men, these were his watchwords. Israel wrote 
nothing : but his disciples began to collect his sa3dngs, 
and about 1780 a vigorous Chassidic hterature was 
started, which has since become tolerably extensive. 
It was founded on a compilation by his son-in-law, 
entitled *The Praises of Israel Baal-Shem,' which 
was not printed till the year 1814. In this work 
the legend of Baal-Shem is already complete. His 
birth was announced to his father Rabbi Eliezer by 
the prophet Elijah. Eliezer and his wife, who was 
already a hundred years old, were childless ; but they 
were told that she should bear a son, who should 
be called Israel, for he should enlighten the eyes of 
all Israel, and in him should the Scripture be fulfilled, 
*Thou art my servant, Israel, in whom I will be 
glorified.' Even as a boy he overcame Satan, who 
appeared as a were-wolf to frighten him, when he 
conducted the children younger than himself to the 
synagogue. When he grew up, he cast demons out 
of men and animals ; he made the lame dance and 
the blind see ; the sick were healed, and the dead 
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were raised. The ' Praises ' are full of these stories. 
He cures a noble lady whose hands are withered. 
He gives a son to a childless pair; the boy dies, 
and he brings him back to life. Alone in the forest 
on a winter night, he has but to touch a tree with his 
finger-tips, and flames burst forth. When he desires 
to cross a stream, he spreads forth his mantle upon 
the waters, and, standing upon it, passes safely to 
the other side. His spirit even wanders through the 
angeUc spheres ; and he obtains access to Paradise 
for millions of pining souls who have waited without 
for thousands of mournful years. ^ 

Thus can modem Judaism still invest one of its i 
teachers with a robe of wonder. It has not been 
woven from deliberate fiction : it is the product of 
imagination brooding over ancient types, and pouring 
itself forth in reverence and love. Just as the feats * 
of exorcism were prolonged in the Christian Church 
in the second century, so among the Chassidim at 
the present day it is firmly believed that their 
ministers, the ' Tsaddiks,' continue to work marvels. 
There is no difficulty in separating Israel's teachings 
from his miracles. In the same way, while many 
of the Gospel narratives express with undying beauty 
the impression made by the personality of Jesus, 
it wiU be found that his religion is not involved in 
the stories of his mighty works. These cannot all be 
separately explained ; it is not possible to determine 

^ See The Chassidim, by S. Schechter, reprinted fom the 
' Jewish Chronicle/ 
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the precise nature of each cure, or to be certain that 
the right key of prophecy and sjonbol, of parable 
and all^ory, has been appUed. But it is possible to 
account for their growth as a class. They cannot 
be distinguished from narratives of the same kind 
which have arisen in other places and at other times. 
In form and feature they may bear a loftier stamp ; 
but their origin is due to the same tendencies in the 
human mind; they correspond to the same stage 
in the education of the race.^ 

^ The myth-making tendency is not extinct even in modem 
' Europe. An article by Dr. Mannhardt, in Milusine, vol. i. 
1878, p. 567, gives some curious details of the legend of 
Garibaldi as a religious hero. In 1848, medals, bearing his 
portrait, were worn as amulets, and at Parma sick children 
were brought to him, that he might lay his hands on them 
and heal them. The Lombards affirmed that during the 
campaign of 1859, night after night, especially on the eve of 
an engagement, the mysterious figure of a white lady visited 
the general in his tent or in the forest solitude : it was the 
spirit of his mother, bringing him counsel from another world. 
And a Calabrian peasant related that when Garibaldi and his 
men were terribly exhausted after a long day's march among 
the mountains by heat and thirst, he fired a cannon against 
a rock, and a stream of pure fresh water immediately burst 
forth. In the story of the Persian teacher known as the 
Bdb, executed in 1850, the growth of miracle may be seen 
in actual process with great rapidity. Cp. the Tdrikh-VJadid 
(or The New History) translated by Prof. Edward G. Browne ; 
and The Bible in the Nineteenth Century, p. 361. 



CHAPTER V 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 

Which of our Gospels was written first ? Were 
they originally composed as we now have them, or 
did earlier and simpler documents precede them, out 
of which our longer books have grown ? How is it 
that in some passages, few, indeed, and brief, they 
agree almost word for word ; and how is it that in 
others they differ so much ? If they are all reporting 
the same teachings and relating the same events, 
why do not the discourses and the narratives come 
out the same ? Some general answers to these 
questions have been already indicated in the discus- 
sion of the influences affecting the apostolic traditions 
about- Jesus. But we have now to examine our 
First Three Gospels separately, and try to ascertain 
the circimistances under which they successively 
took their present shape. 

§ I. The Relations of the First Three Gospels. 

(i) When we first hear of our Gospels by name, 
they are mentioned in the order in which they now 
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stand in our New Testament.^ Why they were 
placed in this order we cannot determine with cer- 
tainty. It probably represents an early belief about 
their origin and their relation to apostolic sources. 
Matthew, it was supposed, came direct from an 
apostle's pen. Mark represented the recollections 
of another apostle, Peter, recorded by a disciple, and 
so removed a stage from actual apostolic authorship. 
Luke, again, issued from a wider range of investigation, 
and implied a comparison of various forms of the 
tradition. It stood, therefore, latest among the three. 

Modem inquiry, however, has not been satisfied 
with this simple account of the relations of our First 
Three Gospels. The study of their resemblances 
and differences has raised a large number of intricate 
and perplexing questions. Enormous labour has been 
expended, and the most comphcated schemes have 
been devised, in the endeavour to solve these difficul- 
ties. Every conceivable order has been advocated. 
Each Gospel has been in turn placed first, second, or 
third ; it has been supposed that they were all written 
independently, or that the later works were founded 
on the earlier ; and they have been assigned to every 
sort of date during the hundred years from the mis- 
sionary activity of the Apostles to their recognition by 
the Church in the second half of the second century. 

All these solutions cannot possibly be correct, and 
it may be that none of them is. The materials at 
our command may be too scanty, our information too 

^ Forinstance^inthefragmentknownasthe '] 
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imperfect, to enable us to arrive at any very definite 
results. But the discussion has not been without 
value. It has brought into clear prominence certain 
important facts. Firstly, all Three Gospels contain 
numerous conMnon elements. Not only do they all 
alike view the Ministry of Jesus in the same general 
way, and narra.te the same incidents, such as the 
Baptism, the mission of the Twelve, the Last Supper, 
but they sometimes report the sayings of Jesus in 
almost verbal harmony. The mutual agreement of 
the Sjmoptics is the first and most obvious fact. 
Secondly, each gospel is marked by distinct peculi- 
arities of its own. Each gospel includes some sayings 
or incidents recorded nowhere else, sometimes of a 
highly significant character. Each gospel reproduces 
certain sa3angs noted by all in special forms exclusively 
its own. And each gospel, while conforming to a 
common type, presents divergences of order and 
arrangement which often bear the appearance of 
deliberate design. These two groups of resemblances 
and differences run through the First Three Gospels 
from beginning to end, and any attempt to explain 
the relations of these gospels must deal with them. 
(2) It is naturally more easy to account for the 
resemblances than the differences. The traditions 
which gathered up the memory of the Master's words 
and deeds, supplied the original material for the 
Gospel narratives. The incisive sayings, the parables, 
the crises of the Teacher's career — these were stamped 
deep on recollection; and served as the nucleus 
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around which fresh incidents and utterances might 
be grouped. In due time these were arranged in a 
more or less definite order, and thrown into little 
collections of illustrative anecdote. The causes which 
might tend to modify them on the way have been 
already mentioned ; and the work of imagination 
continued long after the earliest elements of the 
Gospel story were reduced to writing. Now a 
comparison of the First Three Gospels soon reveals 
that behiud some of their narratives and discoiurses 
there lies a common source. Sometimes there is a 
nearly verbal agreement between all three for several 
verses. Sometimes two run close together, while 
the third takes another course apart. Now our 
Gospels are written in Greek, while Jesus taught in 
Aramean.i If the compilers of our Gospels had been 
translating independently from an Aramean source, 
it is not likely that they would have each used the 
same words in the same order, especially where we 
find Greek words or idioms of a peculiar kind. Their 
translations would have varied in the arrangement 
and choice of their words, just as two translations 
which have come down to us of the Book of Daniel 
into Greek vary, or as different versions of the New 
Testament by different English scholars vary. This 
derivation from a prior Greek form is proved beyond 

^This is the name given to the vernacular of Palestine, 
which had graduaUy replaced the ancient Hebrew. A few 
of the actual words of Jesus are reported in this tongue, 
cp. below, f 4, 2, 
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doubt by the triple occurrence of the same mis- 
quotation from the Hebrew Scriptures. ^ Had the 
Gospel writers taken the passage from the original 
separately, they would not all have made the same 
mistake. We may assume then, (i) that the general 
resemblances are due to the fact that the First Three 
Gospels all deal with the same kind of subject-matter, 
drawn ultimately from the apostolic traditions ; 
and (2) that the verbal coincidences are due to one 
of two causes — either the Gospel which was produced 
first was employed by the authors of the other two, 
or all three Gospels were based upon some common 
Greek sources. This latter view seems best to meet 
the conditions of the case. Whether these common 
sources were still unfixed in writing, and were only 
passed from one to another in oral teaching, or 
whether they had already been invested with some 
primitive Uterary form, is open to question. It 
is perhaps more important to enquire which of our 
present Gospels seems to stand nearest to them in 
order of time. The answer which is given with 
increasing clearness and decision by scholars ap- 
proaching the problem alojig very different lines, 
finds the earliest of our Three in * the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark.' 

§ 2. The Priority of Mark. 

In attempting to ascertain the relation of Mark 
to Matthew and Luke, we might first of all call up 

1 See chap. I. f 4, 2, p. 44. 
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the witnesses of the Church in the second century, 
and ask what was the opinion of their day. But 
it will soon be seen that the testimony of ecclesias- 
tical tradition is of less importance than the com- 
parison of the Gospels among themselves. All 
theories of their relations, whether old or new, must 
give way before the facts. 

(i) For example, it was readily observed that 
Mark is distinguished among the Synoptical Gospels 
by the large proportion of material belonging also 
to the other two, together or separately. That 
which is peculiar to Mark alone may all be packed 
in some twenty-eight or thirty verses. Only here 
and there do we alight on parable or story unrepre- 
sented in Matthew or Luke, such as the parable 
of the husbandman and the seed, iv. 26-29, or the 
cures of the deaf man with an impediment in his 
speech, vii. 32-36, and the blind man, viii. 22-26. 
It was accordingly supposed that our Second Gospel 
was simply a compilation from the First and Third. 
The advocates of this view could not explain for 
what end such a compilation was made, or why 
important passages — such as the Sermon on the 
Mount — should have been left out. But they did 
not realize what their theory required. It has been 
shown, for instance, by Dr. Abbott,^ that the Greek 
of Mark xii. i-ii contains all the words (save four 
which are unimportant) common to the parallel 
passages in MaU. xxi. 33-44 and Luke xx. 9-18. 
^ Encychpadia Britannica, article * Gospels.' 
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Now supposing Mark had been really borrowing 
from Matthew and Luke, imagine the process by 
which alone this residt could have been brought 
about. The compiler must have put the two docu* 
ments side by side, and noted the words belonging 
to both. Then he must have proceeded to write 
a narrative full of vigour and independent touches, 
which should embrace all the words already marked 
as common to the other two. A short instance of 
another kind in English will help to show the diffi- 
culty which such piece-work involves. Here are 
the directions given by Jesus to the two disciples 
sent to fetch the colt for his entry into Jerusalem : 

Mark xi. 2-3. Matt, xxi. 2-3. Luke xix. 30-31. 

Go your way into Go into the village Go your way into 

the village that is that is over against the village over 

over against you, you, and straight- against you ; in the 

and straightway, as way ye shaU find an which as ye enter ye 

ye enter into it, ye ass tied, and a colt shall find a colt tied, 

shall find a colt tied, with her ; loose whereon no man 

whereon no man them, and bring ever yet sat ; loose 

ever yet sat ; loose them unto me. And him and bring him. 

him, and bring him. if any one say aught And if any one ask 

And if any one say unto you, ye shaU you. Why do ye 

unto you. Why do say. The Lord hath loose him ? thus 

ye this ? say ye, The need of them ; and shaU ye say. The 

Lord hath need of straightway he wiU Lord hath need of 

him ; and straight- send them back.^ him. 
way he will send 
him back hither, 

^ The Greek word here is the same as that translated * send 
back ' in Mark. 
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The passage in Mark may be represented thus : — 
Let the ordinary type stand for Mark's own con- 
tribution, spaced type for what he borrows from 
Matthew, and itaUcs for what comes from Luke. 

Go your way into the village that is over against you and 
straightway as ye enter into it, ye shall find a coU 
tied whereon no man ever yet sat : loose him and bring him. 
And if any one say unto yon. Why do ye this ? 
say ye. The Lord hath need of him, and straightway 
he will send him back hither. 

This case is rather different from Dr. Abbott's ; 
it is an attempt to show the method by which, it 
is supposed, Mark's narratives have been some- 
times built up. The epitomizer has ^endeavoured 
to combine the two stories, by taking a clause from 
one, and two words from the other, alternately. 
Can anything be more artificial ? Dr. Abbott's 
remarks on the former case are equally applicable 
to this : — 

The difficulty of doing this is enormous, and will be patent 
to any one who wiU try to perform a similar literary feat 
himself. To embody the whole of even one document in a 
narrative of one's own without copying it verbatim, and to do 
this in a free, and natural manner, requires no little care ; 
but to take two documents, to put them side by side and 
analyse their common matter, and then to write a narrative, 
graphic, abrupt, and in all respects the opposite of artificial, 
which shall contain every word that is common to both — 
this would be a tour de force even for a skilful literary forger 
of these days, and may be dismissed as an impossibility for 
the writer of the Second Gospel. 

The kind of bald outline which would be produced 
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by the process of epitomizing may be seen in the 
last twelve verses appended to the Gospel by some 
later hand. How meagre is the reference, for ex- 
ample, in Mark xvi. 12-13, to the afternoon walk 
of Cleopas and his friend to Emmaus ! How scanty 
is the brief allusion to the ascension, xvi. 19 ! The 
difference in style becomes at once apparent, and 
supplies proof enough that the Gospel which pre- 
cedes was no mere compound or abstract from two 
larger works, but an original production on indepen- 
dent ground. 

(2) If Mark, then, was not put together out of 
Matthew and Luke, is there any literary evidence 
as to the order of their composition ? What place 
does it hold in comparison with the other two ? 
This must be determined, in part at least, by general 
considerations. For example, a number of elements 
have been already pointed out impl3ang later or 
more developed forms in the Third Gospel. It is 
in Luke that we find the descent of the spirit in bodily 
shape like a dove at the Baptism.^ It is in Luke 
that the sa3dng of Jesus * I will make you fishers of 
men ' gives occasion to an illustrative or allegorical 
miracle, the draught of fishes.* It is in Luke that 
the return of the Messiah — once awaited with such 
eagerness — ^is obviously postponed.' We may infer 
provisionally at any rate, that Mark, in which these 
things are not related, took shape first. The rela- 

^ See chap. III. § 2, i, p. 131. * See chap. IV. f 5, i, p. i83« 
s Cp. xxi. 9, 24, xviii. 6-%, zvii. 22. 
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tionship to Matthew is at first more difficult to 
decide. This Gospel contains so many indications 
of great originality and of early date, that we are 
tempted at the outset to give it the first place in 
time which it has in our Testament. But the ex- 
amination of its contents proves that these older 
elements are at present combined in very artificial 
forms. There are groups of sayings constituting 
small collections, like the Sermon on the Mounts 
v.-vii., the sequence of parables in xiii., the series 
of denunciations hurled against the Scribes and 
Pharisees in xxiii. Interlaced with these are corres- 
ponding groups of incidents, sets of miracles, arranged 
with certain obvious numerical adjustments. These 
have an undoubted air of later adaptation.^ Now 
none of the First Three Gospels have disposed their 
contents in precisely the same order. But it may 
be said broadly that if Mark's order be put in the 
middle, with Matthew and Luke on either side, it 
will serve as a standard of comparison explaining 
them both. The divergences of each can be referred 
to this as the original type. If this be so, Mark 
must have preceded the other two. 

(3) This may be seen on a larger scale ui Mark's 
general division of the career of Jesus into two main 
sections (i) his work as a Teacher in Galilee, i.-ix., 
and (2) his journey, and the last days in Jerusalem, 
x.-xvi. It may also be traced in detail through the 

1 On this subject more details wiU be found in chap. VII. 
f 1* 2, 3. 
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record of the northern ministry, up to the question 
of Jesus at Caesarea Philippi. It must suffice, how- 
ever, to point now to the more historical, character 
of Mark's narrative in its general delineation of the 
position assumed by Jesus in relation to the Messiah- 
ship, when compared with Matthew. This is in 
fact indicated at the outset in the two narratives of 
the Baptism. The utterance of the heavenly voice, 
according to Marh i. ii, is addressed to Jesus only : 
in MaU. iii. 17, it is an attestation of his function in 
the third person, intended as a pubUc designation of 
him as the Messiah. This has important consequences 
on the subsequent representation. Mark's account 
is much simpler ; the distinctively Messianic elements 
lie in the back-ground, and are emphasized only by 
the powers of evil. The temptations of the Messiah 
are not specified. The description of his preaching, 
i. 39, confines his fame to Galilee : whereas Matthew 
even at the opening brings together a vast multitude 
of people from North to South, from ' Syria ' to Judaea, 
iv. 24, 25. Immediately after this, Matthew places i 
the great discourse upon the Mount. It is in fact the | 
charter of the kingdom. It is to be for the new dis- j 
pensation what the legislation of Sinai had been 
for the old ; and the Messiah takes the place of Moses 
as the giver of the new law. Towards the close, a 
noteworthy passage (which has no counterpart in 
the discourse in Luke vi.) displays Jesus in the atti- 
tude of Messianic judge, decidiug who shall enter / 
the kingdom of heaven, vii. 22, 23 : 
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Many will say onto me in that day. Lord, Lord, did we 
not prophesy by thy name, and by thy name cast out devils, 
and by thy name do many mighty works ? And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you ; depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity. 

It is not by accident that these last words ' Depart 
from me ' coincide with the sentence with which 
the Son of Man, seated on the throne of his glory, 
dismisses the condenmed to their doom on the judg- 
ment day, XXV. 41. They imply a fully developed 
y, ^ Messianic consciousness ; they describe Jesus as 
having unhesitatingly advanced this claim from the 
first. On the other hand, Mark has preserved many 
traits which clearly contradict this view. The Jesus 
of our Second Gospel asserts no such right. Even 
when his character is discovered by the demoniacs, 
they are again and again charged not to make him 
known, e.g., i. 34, iii. 11, 12, passages which Matthew 
abbreviates ; and though some echo of the pro- 
hibition still remains in his pages, e.g. xii. 16, in other 
cases, as Mark v. 43, vii. 36, it is omitted altogether. 
The statements of Mark are an endeavour to harmon- 
ize the traditional notion of the Teacher as the Messiah 
with the fact that during the first part of his ministry 
he nowhere assumed that function. The discourse 
to the apostles in MaU» x., bears many marks of 
the Messianic conception, but in the brief report of 
their mission in Mark vi. 7-13, these have no place. 
Finally, at Caesarea PhiUppi when Jesus puts the 
decisive question * Whom say ye that I am,' the 
silence imposed on the disciples after Peter's recog- 
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nition of him as the Messiah proves clearly that the 
name was then conferred upon him by his followers 
for the first time. Neither they, in his inner circle, 
nor the people who had followed him from place to 
place, had so regarded him before. But in Matthew's 
narrative he had been hailed as ' Son of David ' by 
the blind men at the way-side, ix, 27 : after the 
cure of a demoniac the multitudes cried, ' Is this 
the Son of David ? ' xii. 23 ; even the Syro-Phoe- 
nician woman appeals to him by the same title, xv. 22. 
Popular support, then, was not wanting, and there 
was no need for him to enquire of the Twelve what 
men said of him. Still less was it necessary for him 
to ask what they thought. Had they not already 
done homage to him when he walked across the 
waters and went up into their boat, xiv. 33, saying 
' Of a truth thou art the Son of God ' ? Why did 
no word of blessing fall at that moment from the 
Messiah's Ups like that which afterwards greeted 
the utterance of Peter's faith, xvi. 17 ? In Matthew, 
then, there is no real development in the ministry 
of Jesus. The end is assumed at the beginning. 
He asserts at the outset the rights which only the 
future will realize.^ But in Mark, the preacher 
who begins by announcing that the kingdoMf^ of 
God is at hand is forced by degrees tO' consider his 

1 This is also the view of the Fourth Evangelist, e.g., John 
i. 41, 42, 49, 50; iv. 26, etc. Reasons have been already 
briefly given for not accepting these details as historical. 
See Introduction, p. 8. 
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relation to it. So far from claiming the Messianic 
function at the opening of his career, he only slowly 
realizes it ; and even when he finally accepts it, he 
resolutely refuses to make it known, viii. 30. This 
representation appears to be far more in accordance 
with historical probability — outward and inward — 
than that of Matthew. It is not likely that Jesus 
would have been long allowed to proclaim the royal 
dignity which the assumption of the Messianic 
character involved in the eyes both of the people, 
and of their Roman over-lords. Nor does it seem 
consistent with his early teaching about the kingdom 
that he should have taken up at the outset any sort 
of official coimexion with it. The title which he at 
length accepted, was rather thrust upon him by cir- 
cumstance than deliberately chosen. It was adopted 
¥dth reluctance, and an anxious avoidance of pub- 
licity; it involved so much which he could not 
share ; it failed to express so much that he desired ; 
yet no other designation spoke in the same way 
either to his own soul, or to the heart of his time. 
But if this be the significance of Mark's narrative, 
is it not clearly older than that of Matthew ? 

(4) This conclusion, however, by no means shuts 
out the possibility that Matthew may in many in- 
stances have more nearly preserved the earher form 
of the Teacher's sa}dngs. It is quite conceivable 
that many elements in Matthew's gospel may be of 
high relative antiquity, though the narrative in which 
they now lie may be the latest of our Three. When 
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the traditions were first formed, their core was con- 
stituted out of the Master's words ; and if the later 
belief of the Church, that Matthew made a collection 
of his ' oracles,' be correct, it is not at all improb- 
able that much of this may have been incorporated 
in the Gospel now bearing his name.^ How subse- 
quent influences might introduce minute changes may 
be seen from the following small group of passages. 
When Jesus first took up the work of the preacher 
in Galilee, his opening message, according to MaU, 
iv. 17, was identical in form — whatever may have 
been its difference in spirit — ^with that of John : — 

Repent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
But in Mark i. 15 it is amplified with new phrases : — 

The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand. 
repent ye and believe in the gospel. 

The fulfilment of the appointed time carries us into I 
the thought of the Apostle Paul, comp. Gal. iv. 4 ; j 
and the use of the term ' the Gospel,' as a summary 
of the teachings of Jesus, coupled with the demand 
for faith — ^not in God (xi. 22) but in it — ^wams us 
that we have here the language of the apostolic age. 
This same touch meets us elsewhere : — 

Mark viii. 35. Matt. zvi. 25. Luke ix. 24. 

For whosoever For whosoever For whosoever 

would save his life would save his life would save his life 

shaU lose it ; and shaU lose it ; and shaU lose it ; but 

whosoever shaU lose whosoever shall lose whosoever shaU lose 

* See chap. VII. S 5, 3. 
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his life for my sake his life for my sake his life for my sake, 
andthegospeFsBbaH shall find it. the same shsdl save 

save it. it. 

Mark X. 29, 30. MaSi. six. 28, 29. Luke xviii. 29, 30. 

Jesus said. Verily Jesus said onto And he said unto 

I say unto jron. them. Verily I say them. Verily I say 

There is no man onto yon, . . . every unto yon. There is 

that hath left house one that hath left no man that hath 

or brethren, or houses or brethren, left house, or wife, 

sisters, or mother, or sisters, or father, or brethren, or 

or father, or chil- or mother, or chil- parents, or children, 

dren, or lands, for dren, or lands, for for the kingdom of 

my sake, and for the my name's sake, God's sake, who 

gospeFs sake, but he shall receive a hun- shall not receive 

shall receive a hun- dredfold, and shall manifold more in 

dredfold now in inherit eternal life, this time, and in the 

this time, houses age to come eternal 

and brethren, and life, 
sisters, and mothers 
and children, and 
lands, with persecu- 
tions, and in the age 
to come eternal life. 

In the last passage, a second addition, 'with per- 
secutions,' again seems to betray the later hand of 
one who had, indeed, found anew in the hearts and 
homes of believers the dear relationships which he 
. had himself surrendered, but who knew likewise at 
' what price of danger and suffering they must be won.^ 

^Mark ix. 38-41, breaking the connexkm of w. 37, 42, 
seems to have been added from some other source, cp. Luke ix. 
49-50. The reference in ver. 41 to the Christian name again 
seems a mark of the time when it had come into use. 
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§ 3* The Representation of Jesus. 

The earlier date of Mark's general narrative seems 
farther confirmed by many features in its picture of 
the Teacher. 

(i) It has been already shown that Mark really 
implies that Jesus did not assume the function of 
Messiah at the begiiming of his ministry. Rightly 
interpreted, this account reveals the fact that there 
was a distinct growth in his feeling on the subject. 
It is quite true that the Evangelist represents him 
as marked out for that dignity at the Baptism. But 
it is observable, in comparison with the other two 
Gospels, that Mark apparently regards this as the 
moment when he was divinely appointed to that 
office. By the descent of the Spirit upon him did 
he become ' Son of God.' Up to that date he had 
been in no way distinguished from other men. Hence 
Mark has no story of the miraculous conception, 
or the wonders of the birth. Either he knew them 
and omitted them, not wishing, as has been surmised, 
to embarrass his narrative with disputable matter; 
or they were not yet circulated in the community 
for which he wrote. 

(2) The many touches implying some limitations i 
in the Teacher's power and knowledge, confirm the] 
view that when our Second Gospel was written the 
title 'Son of God' had not yet been translated 
into a story of physical parentage. In spite of his 
control over outward nature, he is not omnipotent : 
in spite of his endowment with the spirit, he is not 
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onuusdent. On the evening of the first day of 
preaching in Capernaum, when ' all the city was 
gathered together at the door,' bringing their sufiEerers 
from possession and disease, he ' healed all that were 
sick,' says Matthew, viii. i6 ; 'he laid his hands on 
every one of them,' affirms Luke, iv. 40, with still 
greater emphasis, ' and healed them.' But Mark, 
more guardedly, simply says, i. 34, ' he healed tnany* 
Were there, then, some obstinate cases which baffled 
his power ? Certainly that is the Evangelist's 
explanation of the failure at Nazareth, vi. 5-6 : — 

And he could there do no mighty worh, save that he laid his 
hands upon a few sick foUc, and healed them. And he 
marveUed because of their unbelief. 

Later reverence for the Messiah would not admit 
this inability ; and Matthew hints — ^though the 
passage will bear a double meaning — that the men of 
Nazareth saw no great wonders at the prophet's hands, 
in punishment for their faithlessness, xiii. 58 : — 

And he did not many mighty works there because of 
their unbelief. 

When the twelve are sent forth to preach, Mark simply 
describes them as invested with ' authority to cast 
out devils,' iii. 15 ; but Matthew, enlarging the 
scope of their power, adds ' and to heal all manner 
of disease and all manner of sickness,' x. i. In the 
story of the fig-tree^ a comparison of Matthew with 
Mark shows how Matthew palpably heightens the 

1 See chap. IV. { 4, i, p. 176. 
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wonder. Mark, after recording the doom pronounced 
by Jesus, simply adds ' and his disciples heard it/ 
xi. 14. Not till the next day, xi. 20, on their way 
into the city from Bethany, do they discover that 
the fig-tree has withered. But in Matthew the tree 
shrivels before their eyes, and the astonished disciples 
proceed to ask how it happened, xxi. 19-20. In a 
similar way the knowledge as well as the power of 
the Messisdi is on a somewhat lower range in the 
Second Gospel, for we read in Mark xiii. 32 : — 

Of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the L 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.^ 

Luke escapes the difficulty by omitting the passage 
altogether. In MaU. xxiv. 36, the reading varies : 
if the words originally stood there, they were early 
found to be out of harmony with the feeling of the 
Church, and some scribe silently omitted them. 
One other difficulty was solved by the same method. 
The oldest tradition preserved clear traces of the 
fact that the family of Jesus had not understood 
him, nay, they actually regarded him as mad, and 
purposed to put him under restraint. Even his 
mother joined his brothers in this plan. As he sits 

^ In this remarkable passage ' the Son/ who is clearly | 
placed above men and angels, though inferior to ' the Father/ 
seems to be different both from the ' Son of man/ and ixom 
the human Jesus, who nowhere else so designates himself 
in Mark. Cp., however, Luke x, 22, MaU, xi. 27. In the 
related pair ' the Son,' ' the Father,' may we not trace the 
influence of Pauline thought ? 
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in the house at Capernaum, the message is brought 
to him through the crowd, * Behold thy mother and 
thy brethren without seek for thee/ All three 
Evangelists relate the incident, Mark iii. 31-32; 
MaU. xii. 46-47 ; Luke viii. 19-20, but Mark alone 
explains its cause, iii. 20-21 : — 

And he cometh into a house. And the multitude cometh 
together again, so that they could not so much as eat bread. 
And when his friends heard it, they went out to lay hold on kirn : 
for they said. He is beside himself. 

The brothers of Jesus might have been excused 
such want of comprehension ; but how, it was asked, 
could the mother who knew the secret of his birth 
have so failed to read its lessons ? The purpose 
attributed to her was in too violent conflict with the 
plater reverence for Mary as well as for Christ to hold 
nits ground; Matthew and Luke, therefore, quietly 
>ass it by. 

(3) Our Second Gospel further abounds in traits 
implying the rich and full humanity of Jesus, from 
the time when he first summons Simon and Andrew 
to follow him, promising to make them ' fishers of 
men.' The following instances are all peculiar to 
Mark. At the very opening of his ministry, after 
the first day's labour in Capernaum, he seeks in 
silence and retirement the divine support without 
which all his toil would be of no avail, i. 35 : — 

And in the morning, a great while before day, he rose up 
and went out, and departed into a desert place, and there 
prayed. 
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With a simple principle of the broadest application 
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The rebuke of the disciples who would keep the 
children from him, that he might be shielded from 
their importunities, draws down on them a rebuke 
of another kind, x. 14 : — 

When Jesus saw it, he wtis mooed wtth indigmUion, and said 
unto them, Suffer the little children to come onto me ; forbid 
them not ; for of such is the kingdom of God. 

With the quick eye of affection, he discerns in the 

rich young man, who asked what he must do to 

inherit eternal life, the possibility of the highest, 

X. 21 : — 

And Jesus, looking upon him, loved him, and said unto him. 
One thing thou lackest. 

So, too, the Scribe who has approved the selection of 
commandments to which Jesus has given the first 
and second places in the code of the kingdom, wins 
the Teacher's ssmipathetic commendation, xii. 34 : — 

When Jesus saw thai he answered discreetly, he said unto 
him, Thou art not far from the kingdom of God, 

It is noteworthy that the terms ' law ' and * lawyer ' 
never once occur in the whole Gospel, still less is 
there any assertion of the binding character of all 
Mosaic ordinances. The Pharisaic tradition is set 
aside in contrast ynih the commandment of God ; 
and the Ufe of the heart is Ufted above all external 
ordinance and usage. The Gospel is not so much a 
biography, deliberately planned, and intended to 
present its subject under a particular aspect, as it 
is a collection of anecdotes strung more or less skil- 
fully on to a thread of narrative, in which the incidents 
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follow with an artless simplicity, and the crises are 
marked with the force of natural development. In 
short, the Jesus of Mark is a man, with a man's wrath y. 
and disappointment. He cannot do everything, he 
does not know everything. But he is the founder of 
a ' new teaching,' in virtue of which the troubled 
and restless in body and mind come to him and are 
healed. He proclaims the rule of God in the world, 
received and stablished in the heart of man. In the 
innocence and unconsciousness of childhood he finds 
the nearest approach to the realization of this rule. 
Childlike obedience to God, and brotherly love towards 
men, are the two great ideas with which he will win 
over the sinful and regenerate the world. Difl&culty 
cannot overpower him, or danger daunt, or opposition 
suppress him. He may perish, but his cause is eternal. 
The kingdom will triumph ! the Son of Man will come ! 

§ 4. Traits of Authorship and Date. 

Assuming, now, that Mark was the first of our 
Synoptical Gospels to take permanent literary shape, 
can we find in it any marks throwing light on the 
character of the author or his readers, or the place 
and time of its composition ? 

(i) The various graphic touches which distinguish 
this Gospel have been often observed by students. 
The little series of descriptions of the feelings and 
demeanour of Jesus already presented^ might seem 

^ See above, § 3, 3, p. 214. 
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to proceed from the recollection of some disciple 
who cherished the memory of his very look and tone. 
The succession of incidents marking the first Sabbath 
at Capernaum — ^a succession which Matthew ruthlessly 
breaks up — ^has all the air of the reminiscence of an 
eye-witness. Trifling details are scattered across the 
page which vanish from the other narratives. There 
is the * Uttle boat ' which he arranges ' to wait on him 
because of the crowd/ iii. 9. In taking refuge in 
Phoenicia, he ' would have no man know ' where he 
is ; but, remarks the narrator simply, vii. 24, ' he 
could not be hid.' When he sends for the colt to 
ride in to Jerusalem, it is noted that the disciples 
found it ' tied at the door without in the open street,* 
xi. 4. No other Evangelist recalls that when the 
money-changers were driven from the temple, Jesus 
would not even suffer any man to carry a vessel 
through the courts, xi. 16. This Gospel alone de- 
scribes Peter on the fatal night, as seated * with the 
officers ' in the court of the high priest, and * warming 
himself in the light of the fire,' xiv. 54 ; and while 
Matthew uses the name Peter freely before recording 
how it was bestowed, Mark carefully adheres to the 
Jewish Simon tQl he mentions, iii. 16, that in appoint- 
ing him one of the Twelve to be with him, Jesus 
sumamed him Peter. Only Mark identifies Simon of 
Cyrene, who was compelled to bear the cross for Jesus, 
as the father of Alexander and Rufus, xv. 21. Who 
were these two persons ? Why should they be 
named ? They must have been known in the com- 
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munity for whom the Gospel was written, and the 
author must have supposed it would interest his 
readers to learn that their father had rendered such 
service to the dying Lord. Rufus is a Latin name. ] q 
Is it unreasonable to connect it with the Church at { , 
Rome, Rom. xvi. 13 ? I 

(2) If we may believe that some of the freshness of 
personal observation which many have found in this , 
Gospel, is due to the remembrance of one of the 
Master's followers, it becomes easy to understand how , 
the writer should be familiar with the actual speech > 
of Palestine. He alone reports the very words of 
Jesus, as by the couch of the daughter of Jairus, 
* Talitha cumi/ v. 41 ; or ' Ephphatha * addressed to 
the deaf and dumb man, vii. 34 ; or ' Abba, Father,' 
in Gethsemane, xiv. 36. He alone mentions that 
Jesus sumamed James and John * Boanerges, which 
is, Sons of thunder,' iii. 17. But these phrases, be 
it noted, are all carefully interpreted. In this narra- 
tive only do we find names and customs explained, 
such as Corban, vii. 11 ; Bartimaeus, x. 46 ; the 
Preparation, xv. 42 ; the washing of hands and 
vessels, vii. 3, 4. All this implies that the circle of 
readers for whom the Gospel was designed was far 
from the original scene of its events. Those who 
needed such explanations could not have themselves 
been resident in Palestine ; nay, probably, they were 
not Jews at all, they were Gentile Christians to whom 
Jewish usages were strange. That will account for 
a circumstance already mentioned, the absence of the 
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term ' law/ and of any discussions about its validity. 
And the same reason shows us why the applications 
of prophecy should be proportionately few. They 
were not of the same interest to those who did not 
know the Hebrew Scriptures. 
i| (3) The evidence which thus points us to a Jewish 
X, i author, writing for Gentiles at a distance from his 
native land, is confirmed by some peculiarities in 
\\ the language of the Gospel. It is Greek ; but it is 
not Greek of the literary and polished style which 
the author of our Third Gospel was well able to employ. 
It contains sometimes Greek words of a low sort, such 
as might be heard in the mongrel talk of the slaves or 
poor freedmen who formed the first congregations in 
the great cities of the Mediterranean, and especially 
at Rome. Noteworthy is it, also, that in the parallel 
passages of Matthew and Luke other words are some- 
times found. This is in itself an indication of ad- 
vancing date ; the Gospel stories must be fitted to 
ears that would not relish these ignoble terms ; but 
no writer would mar his composition by the deliberate 
substitution of coarse words for refined. Moreover, 
in addition to Latin names, like census^ centurion, or 
praetorium, brotight by the Roman government to 
Palestine, and occurring elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, pecuUar Latin idioms, rendered direct into 
Greek suggest a western origin for the Gospel. And 
a curious little piece of evidence helps to confirm 
this view. The words ascribed to Jesus in x. 11, 12, 
forbidding re-marriage after divorce, imply that the 
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wife might herself seek the separation. But this was 
not permitted to the Jewish woman, and the Teacher's 
language would refer to a case impossible among his 
countrymen. It was, however, allowed by the Roman 
law ; and it would seem likely, therefore, that the 
principle of Jesus has been extended under the 
influence of Latin custom. ^ Here is another link ' 
connecting this Gospel with Rome. 

(4) Few indications point distinctly to any time. 
The most decisive are those in chap. xiii. This long 
discourse, unlike any other in Mark, for ampUtude 
and continuity, presents many peculiar features. It 
finds a close parallel in MaU. xxiv., though the passage 
in Mark xiii. 9-13, describing the dangers that will 
beset the faithful is practically identical not with 
MaU. xxiv. 9-14, but with MaU. x. 17-22, where it is 
addressed to the Twelve on their first mission. Luke 
handles similar materials even more freely, and the 
peculiarities of repetition, combination, and distribu- 
tion, shown by all three Evangelists, render it probable 
that original words of Jesus have been enlarged by the 
incorporation of other predictions. Mark's report j 
seems, indeed, to mingle two independent themes, 
the future of the Christian community, and the social 

1 Such an extension would be quite natural in a difEerent 
social environment, without conscious effort to accommodate 
the Master's teaching to an alien law, and it might be rein- 
forced by the conviction that the higher morality of the 
kingdom of God held up the same standard of conduct for 
both men and women alike. 
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commotions and cosmic prodigies which will precede 
the «Qd of the age : — 

xiii 5, 6, appearance of iaise 

Mewtiah«. ziiL 7, 8, wars and earth- 

9-13, persecutions lor qnakes. 

preaching the GoppeL 14-20,. tribulation in 

31-23, fresh warnings Judaea. 

against false Messiahs. 24-25, portents in heaven. 

26-37, the coming of the 
Son of Man. 

The veiled words in 14, ' let him that readeth tmder- 
stand ' (cp. Matt. xxiv. 15 ; Luke xxi. 20 recasts the 
whole passage), have been regarded by many critics 
as an indication that some written dociiment, some 
little Apocal3^e which circulated among the Christ- 
ians before the fall of Jerusalem, has here been 
incorporated into genuine recollections of the Teacher's 
warnings.^ Whether this be so or not, the speech has 
certainly received editorial amplifications. Thus, the 
anticipated tribulation in ver. 19 is already matter of 
retrospect in ver. 20 ; the terrors of the destruction 
of the temple and the fall of the city are over. The 
hope of the coming of the Son of Man is still vivid ; 
but the commotions which will herald the event are 
no longer expected ' immediately,' ver. 24, as in MaU. 
xxiv. 29. These conditions carry us at least to the 
year 70 a.d. If Alexander and Rufus, sons of 
Simon of Csnrene, were really alive when our author 
wrote, we should have further warrant for placing 

1 For another probable Instance see chap. VII. § 3, 16. 
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the Gospel about this date, in which the most eminent 
recent critics of diverse schools concur.* 

§ S The Witness of Tradition. 

The peculiarities of our Second Gospel have led us 
to ascribe it to some one who had access to first-hand 
reminiscences of Jesus, well acquainted with Palestine, 
its languages and usages, writing for Gentile readers, 
in an atmosphere where the Greek was not always 
of a Uterary type, and where Latin idioms and Roman J 
law prevailed. What support is offered to these 
conclusions by the testimony of the Church ? 

(i) Our earliest information is derived from a 
passage in the writings of Papias* preserved by the 
historian Eusebius. The statements of Papias are 
founded on the information of the Elder, John, and 
are thus translated by Dr. Westcott : — 

This also the Elder used to say. Mark, having become 
Peter's interpreter, wrote accorately aU that he [Mark] 
remembered (or aU that he [Peter] mentioned), though he 
did not record in order that which was either said or done 
by Christ. For he neither heard the Lord, nor followed him, 
bnt subsequently attached himself to Peter, who used to frame 
his teaching to meet the wants [of his hearers], but not as 
making a connected narrative of the Lord's discourses. So 
Mark committed no error, as he wrote down some particulars 
just as he recalled them to mind (or as he [Peter] narrated 
them). For he took heed to one thing, to omit none of the 

^ See the table in the writer's lectures on The Bible in the 
Nineteenth Century, p. 340. 
s See Introduction, p. 4. 
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facts that he heard, and to make no false statement in his 
account of them. 

The main things here stated are two-fold : (i) Mark's 
source of information lay in Peter's reminiscences ; 
and (2) the words and deeds of Jesus were not related 
in order. 

First of all, then, who was Mark, and how were he 
and Peter connected ? The Book of Acts relates that 
his first name was John, and that his mother Mary 
lived at Jerusalem, where he doubtless first became 
acquainted with Peter, xii. 12. When Barnabas 
and Saul returned to Antioch after bringing the 
contribution of the Church there to the poor brethren 
at Jerusalem, xi. 29, 30, they took Mark (who seems 
to have been cousin to Barnabas) with them, xii. 25. 
He started with them on their first missionary journey, 
but on their arrival at Perga in Pamphylia, he returned 
to Jerusalem, xiii. 13. To the Apostle Paul this 
sudden withdrawal seemed like an abandonment of 
the cause : and when Barnabas proposed that he 
should accompany them on their second journey, 
Paul objected so strongly, xv. 37-39, that it was 
found better for Barnabas to go alone with Mark to 
Cyprus. In later days, it would seem, the breach 
between them was healed. When Paul was a prisoner 
at Rome, Mark was among his few fellow-workers ; he 
counts him among the men who * have been a comfort ' 
to him, Col. iv. 10, 11, Philem. 24. Whether Mark 
was associated with Peter also, in Rome, the New 
Testament does not enable us to determine. It has 
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been supposed that Mark joined Peter, possibly on 
some journey to Asia Minor ; and the first Epistle 
ascribed to Peter, v. 13, mentions 'Mark my son/ 
Was this John Mark ? and was he son of Peter in 
the flesh or in the spirit ? We cannot tell. The 
authorship of the Epistle and the meaning of the 
words are alike too uncertain. But at any rate it is 
consistent with this tradition that the first recorded 
act of the new Teacher should be the calling of Simon, 
i. 16 ; the cure of Simon's mother-in-law, when Jesus 
and his four disciples leave the sjmagogue, on the 
first sabbath in Capernaum, surely owes its place in 
the story to grateful remembrance ; and when the 
Teacher has withdrawn before daybreak for solitary 
prayer, Simon leads the party of search, i. 36.1 

Other testimony in the second century, however, 
beside that of Papias, shows a general behef that our 
Second Gospel was in some way linked with Peter. 
Justin the Martjn:," quoting the name Boanerges — 
which occurs only in Mark — seems to refer it to the 
Memoirs or Recollections of Peter. Irenaeus* places 
the composition of the Gospel after Peter's death, the 
date of which, however, is not precisely known.* 

Since the decease of these [Peter and Paul], Mark, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, himself also handed down 
to ns in writing the things which were preached by Peter. 

^ Cp. farther the change of name to Peter, iii. 16 ; and note 
the touches in xiv. 37, 54, 67-72. 

* See Introduction* p. 2. * See Introduction, p. 2. 

* Tradition assigns it to the persecation of Nero, 64 a.d. 
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As the tradition goes on, it becomes more and more 
precise. Clement of Alexandria affirms that Mark 
wrote during Peter's lifetime, and the Apostle, when 
he was aware of this, took pains neither to hinder 
nor to encom'age him in the work. Finally, Eusebiiis 
in the fomth century declares that Peter sanctioned 
the vniting for the use of the Church by express 
revelation. 

(2) Is our Grospel the work which Papias knew and 
referred to Mark ? This has been variously decided 
according to the interpretation put upon the state- 
ment that the words and deeds of Jesus were not 
related in order. The study of our Mark reveals a 
very clear and inteUigible order, preferable, indeed, 
to that of either Matthew or Luke.^ It is possible 
that the phrase may apply to the divergence noticed 
by Papias between our existing Mark and the collec- 
tion of ' the Lord's oracles ' which he assigned to 
Matthew, and had just described before his account 
of the work of Mark. Beside such a collection the 
reminiscences gathered up in Mark might have seemed 
dislocated or defective. But there is another and 
more significant consideration. 

Other elements must have been blended in our 
present narrative with the recollections of Peter. 
Small groups of anecdotes present themselves, not 
linked together by sequence in memory, but designed 
to show the attitude of Jesus under various circum- 

^ See the previons discussion, f 2, 3, where the development 
of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus is briefly indicated. 
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stances of criticism and opposition ; e.g. the succession 
of stories in ii.-iii. 6, where the two Sabbath stories 
in particular, ii. 23-iii. 6, are evidently put side by 
side on purpose to illustrate each other. Similarly, 
short series of sayings occur, in which it is difficult 
to trace any inner cohesion, such as iv. 21-25, xi. 
23-25 ; they seem to stand where they are because 
their original occasion was no longer known, and the 
author had no better place for their record. In other 
cases the stories themselves are not of the character 
of first-hand reminiscence, such as the two versions 
of the feeding miracle, or the cursing of the fig-tree, 
or the solemn wonders of the transfiguration. These 
incidents owe their present form to tradition often 
repeated ; they are far removed from the person of 
the Master and his immediate followers. The author 
of Marky that is to say, gathered materials from more 
than one source, and the Gospel, as we have it, con- 
tains much more than Peter's recollections. This is 
obvious, for example, in its opening ; where the brief 
report of the Baptist's preaching seems derived from 
the fuller narrative employed in both MaUhew and 
Luke, cp. Mark i. 7-8, with Matt. iii. 11-12 and Luke 
iii. 16-17. It is plain, again, from the discourse in 
xiii., which bears emphatic marks of being dependent 
on an earlier written docimient (ver. 14). It is 
probable, once more, that the series of parables in iv., 
with the exposition of the various issues of the Sower's 
toil, is really due to some collection of the Teacher's 
words. By what process these were all brought 
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together, whether Mark himself expanded Peter's frag- 
mentary reminiscences into a complete sketch of the 
Messiah's career, or whether some other hand worked 
up Mark's notes into our Gospel, cannot be definitely 
determined. But it is almost certain that the earliest 
form of continuous narrative subsequently received 
additions. Thus, at the opening, the insertion of i. 2 
before the citation in ver. 3 from Is, xl. is probably 
due to an editorial hand in consequence of its applica- 
tion in MaU. xi. 10 and Luks vii. 27. The incident 
described in ix. 38-40 so obviously shatters the 
sequence of 33-37 and 41-47, cp. MaU. xviii. i-io, 
that it has been widely regarded as a late insertion 
fotmded on Luke ix. 49-50. The section vi. 45-viii. 
22 has been sometimes regarded with suspicion, 
partly because the feeding of the four thousand, viii. 
1-9, seems to be a duplicate of the previous miracle, 
vi. 35-44 ; and partly because Luke, who has hitherto 
reproduced nearly the whole of Mark, apparently 
ignores its contents, though the story of the S5n:o- 
Phoenician woman might have enlisted his special 
sympathy. Or, once more, the discourse against the 
Scribes about Beelzebub, iii. 22-30, plainly interrupts 
the narrative of the attempt made by the family of 
Jesus to secure his person on the ground that he 
was insane, 20-21 and 31-35. There is nothing in 
the occasion to give rise to it, resembling the cure 
which immediately precedes it in MaU. xii. 22-32 
and Luke xi. 14-23 ; and it may be marked, therefore, 
as a harmonizer's insertion. Such cases point to 
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the general view that the Grospels were not regarded 
as closed books. Different copies, as they were put 
into circulation, tended to incorporate fresh traditional 
mataial. An anecdote here, a saying there, which 
it was desired to preserve, would be lodged (perhaps 
inappropriately) in the text, and no difficulty was felt 
in thus placing incident, warning, or promise, under 
the sanction of a venerated name. In this way the 
earliest Gospel may have passed through several 
stages — ^we might almost caJl them ' editions ' but 
for the artlessness of the process — ^before arriving at 
its present form.^ 

(3) Mark had lived at Jerusalem ; he had belonged 
to the inner circle of disciples there, who had made 
his mother's house their meeting-place. He must 
have doubtless heard again and again stories of the 
Master's hfe and teaching told and re-told, in the 
very centre where the traditions were first formed, 
and these might well mingle with his recollections of 
Peter's discourse. But Mark had also been in intimate 
relations with the apostle Paul ; he had travelled with 
him, he had worked with him in Rome. The study 
of the Pauline theology has disclosed to some scrutiniz- 

^For a parallel case in the reHgious history of Persia in t 
the last twenty years among the Bibis, see The Bible in the ; 
Nineteenth Century, pp. 324-328. Prof. Browne has recently I 
stated that, contrary to his expectation, he found the greatest 
confusion prevailing among the Bdbis as to the origins and 
authorship of the books which record the beginnings of 
their faith. 
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ing eyes similarities of thought between the Second 
Gospel and the Epistles, which may be due to the 
special opportunities of personal intercourse, or may 
also be due to the larger effect of Paul's general con- 
ceptions upon that branch of the Church which was 
in contact with the Gentiles. The peculiar use of 
the term ' gospel ' in Mark has been already noted ; 
it is found also in the writings of Paul. In the em- 
phasis laid again and again on faith, in the language 
concerning self-denial and the taking of the cross, in 
the story of the Transfiguration, in the announcement 
that the gospel must first be preached to all the 
Gentiles, xiii. 10, and proclaimed through the whole 
world, xiv. 9, which implies that the religion of 
Jesus was something more than a Judaism which 
had accepted him as the Messiah, in the symbol of the 
Temple-veil rent at the death of Jesus, xv. 38, so 
that the sanctuary was fltmg open to all, cp. Rom, v. 
1-2, Ephes. ii. 14, traces of Paiilinejnfiuence, more or 
less definite or obscure,"^ have been detected. These 
surmises cannot, however, be demonstrated ; they 
may be established with some degree of likelihood ; 
they cannot attain the rank of certainty. 

How Peter's reminiscences were shaped into our 
Mark we cannot tell. The view of Irenaeus — ^that 
Mark did not write till after Peter's death — ^is quite 
consistent with the date to which the Gospel has been 
referred. But the statements of the second century 
must not be received with too absolute a confidence. 
At any rate, it remains probable that the main facts 
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of our Second Gospel were derived from Peter ; the 
baptism, the ministry in Capernaum and on the lake, 
the choice of the disciples, the enlarging work, the oppo- 
sition and the conflict, the confession of the Messiah- 
ship, the journey to Jerusalem, the entry into the 
capital, the last days of gathering danger, the fatal 
night of anguish and desertion — of all these he may 
have spoken. The leading outlines of the immortal 
story are drawn from the life. Here Jesus thinks, 
praj^, speaks, feels, acts, as a man. No books in the 
world have ever wrought so great a change in human 
aspiration and endeavour as the Gospels. In reducing • 
to writing the loose material of reminiscence and 
tradition, the author of the oldest Gospel gave shape 
and continuance to a new moral ideal. He secured 
for the Christian life the means of exerting its enduring / 
and diffusive power. He set firm the foundation- 
stone of the Christian Church. We do well to inscribe 
upon it the names of the two greatest of the Apostles, 
Peter and Paul. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE 

This Gospel has always been felt to possess a 
peculiar significance for Christianity, for it contains 
so many unique elements which have entered into the 
very heart of our religion. Whatever may be their 
source and their historical value, as a spiritual 
/ interpretation of the principles of Jesus they have 
for us imperishable worth. 

At the very outset we are struck by a new feature 
to which nothing in Mark or Matthew corresponds. 
The Third Gospel begins with a preface. This is in 
itself a mark of hterary style : and it is, moreover, 
written in excellent Greek. What does it tell us con- 
cerning the sources of the work which it introduces ? 

Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a 
narrative concerning those matters which have been fulfiUed 
among us, even as they which from the beginning were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, delivered them unto 
us, it seemed good to me also, having traced the course of aU 
things accurately from the first, to write unto thee in order, 
most exceUent Theophilus Lthat thou mightest know the cer- 
tainty concerning the words wherein thou wast instructed. 
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Several important facts may be inferred from these 
words, (i) There were akeady ' many ' narratives 
in existence dealing with the life and teachings of 
Jesus. Whether our author intended to blame the 
writers (for we may presume that they were written) 
for rashness in undertaking the task, or for failure 
to accomplish it, is perhaps uncertain ; it is clear that 
he is not satisfied with what they have done. Yet 
how thankful we should be if some of these early 
works had been preserved ! (2) The compilers of 
these narratives were not themselves apostles. They 
could only deal with what they had themselves 
received ; they arranged and handed on what was 
' delivered ' to them ; they simply recorded a tradition. 
The sources of this tradition are not named. It is 
somewhat vaguely said to have proceeded from those 
who were eye-witnesses from the beginning (meaning 
apparently the baptism, Acts i. 21-22), but through 
how many intervening stages it had passed we are 
not told. (3) The writer was not himself one of these 
eye-witnesses ; he has no other channel of information 
than his predecessors. He, too, depends on what 
has been * delivered,' whether by the ' ministry of 
the word ' or by writing. He stands, therefore, at 
an unnamed distance from the events which he is 
about to describe. But he claims for his narrative 
certain special merits. He has prepared himself by 
careful study to make it complete in its scope, exact 
in its details, and faithful in its arrangement. (4) The 
traditions which he thus embodies were already the 
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subject of regular oral teaching. The English term 
' things/ ver. 4, should rather (as the marg;in indicates) 
be rendered * words ' ; denoting the portions of the 
' word,' ver. 2, which were imparted to the Christian 
disciple, cp. Gal, vi. 6, Acts xviii. 25. 

Let us now enquire how far the Gospel really 
carries out the aim expressed in the Preface. 

§ X. Its Relation to Mark. 

Was Mark among the narratives already composed, 
and are there any traces that it was among Luke's 
sources ? 

(I) There is, in the first place, a general harmony 
of arrangement and contents. Most of the materials 
of Mark find parallels in Luke. A few passages 
remain, as has been already observed,^ unrepresented 
in either Luke or Matthew. Otherwise the bulk of 
Mark's anecdotes appear likewise in Luke. One 
section, indeed, is entirely omitted by the Third 
Gospel, Mark vi. 45-viii. 26. It begins with the 
second Lake miracle, which Luke probably regarded 
as a variant of the first calming of the storm." It 
records a discourse with the Pharisees on sitting 
down to eat with unwashed hands, vii. i foil., which 
Luke appears to present in anotlier form, and on a 
different occasion, xi. 37 foil. It contains the story 
of the Syro-Phoenician woman, dealing with the 
question of the scope of the Gospel, which is one of 

1 Chap. V. S 2, I, p. 200. « Chap. IV. f 4, 2, p. 180. 
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the prominent themes of Luke's narrative, and is 
brought forward again and again elsewhere, with 
greater emphasis and a more decided breadth. ^ And 
it relates a second feeding miracle, which Luke's 
accuracy discerned to be a duplicate of the preceding, 
such as might easily spring up with slight variations 
of number or locahty.* This is followed by a demand 
from the Pharisees for a sign, and a warning from 
the Teacher against their leaven, which Luke reports 
in other connexions, e.g. xi. i6, 29, 30, xii. i. — ^With 
these exceptions the elements of Mark's narrative 
may be traced again in Luke. If this be so, may we J 
say that Luke actually employed our Second Gospel ? 
Two circumstances seem to make it highly probable 
that though he did not follow it closely, he still chose 
it as a kind of base for his own work. 

(2) In many of the passages common to the Second 
and Third Gospels, the verbal agreement is very close. 
Sometimes the parallels are all but exact ; sometimes 
little touches seem to have been added by Luke to 
enlarge or modify or explain his source. Compare, for 
instance, the following passages at the opening of the 
ministry in Capernaum, to which Matthew shows 
no parallel. 

Mark i. 23-28. Luke iv. 33-37. 

And straightway there was And in the synagogue there 

in their synagogue a man with was a ¥han which had a spirit 

an unclean spirit ; and he cried of an unclean devil ; and he 

out, saying, What have we to cried out with a loud voice, 

1 See below, § 4, 5. « Cp. chap. IV. § 5, 2, p. 186. 
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do with ihu, thou Jesus of 
NoMmreth ? Art thou come to 
destroy us ? I hnow thee who 
thou art, the Holy One of God. 
And Jesus rebuhed him, say^ 
ing, Hold thy peace, and come 
out of him. And the nndeaii 
spirit, tearing him and crying 
with a loud voice, came out of 
him. And they were all 
amazed, insomnch that they 
questioned among themselves, 
saying. What is this ? a new 
teaching I with authority he 
commandeth even the unclean 
spirits, and they obey him. 
And the report of him went 
out straightway everywhere 
into all the region of Galilee 
round about. 



Ah 1 what have we to do with 
thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth ? 
Art thou come to destroy us ? 
I hnow thee who thou art, the 
Holy One of God. And Jesus 
rifbuhed him, saying. Hold thy 
peace and come out of him* 
And when the devil had 
thrown him down in the 
midst, he came out oi him, 
having done him no hurt. 
And amazement came upon 
all, and they spake together, 
one with another, sa3dng. 
What is this word ? for with 
authority and power he com* 
mandeth the unclean spirits, 
and they come out. And 
there went forth a rumour 
concerning him into every 
place of the region round 
aboutm 



Here are two more taken from the last days at 
Jerusalem, the equivalents in Mark and Luke of the 
great invective in MaU. xxiii. 

Marh xii. 38040. 

And in his teaching he said. 
Beware of the scribes, which 
desire to walh in long robes, 
and (to have) salutations in 
the marhet^laces, and chief 
seats in the synagogues, and 
chief places at feasts; they 



Luhe zx. 45-47. 

And in the hearing of all the 
people he said ui^to his dis- 
ciples. Beware of the scribes 
which desire to walh in long 
robes, and love salutations in 
the marhet-places, and chief 
seats in the synagogues, and 
chief places at feasts, which 
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which devour widows' houses, devour widows* houses, and for 

and for a pretence mahe long a pretence make long prayers ; 

prayers; these shall receive these shall receive greater 

greater condemnation. condemnation. 

Both Gospels then relate in almost identical words 
the story of the widow's gift, which Matthew omits 
altogether. 

(3) In the case just quoted, either Luke must have 
reproduced Mark's anecdotes, with such sUght changes 
as he thought desirable (observe that words in direct 
speech appear in the closest agreement), or both Mark 
and Luke must have derived them from a common 
source. Which seems the more likely ? The prob- 
ability that Luke drew some of his material from 
Mark, is increased by this fact — ^the general order of 
Mark reappears in Luke. It is occasionally dislocated, 
but the outlines of the Galilean ministry, with its brief 
close in Jerusalem, are clearly reproduced. And where 
the arrangement of the Second Gospel is disturbed, the 
Third Gospel still seems to pre-suppose it. Thus, 
after the synagogue scene just quoted, we read : — 

Marh i. 29. Luhe iv. 38. 

And straightway, when they And he rose up from the 
were come out of the syna- synagogue, and entered the 
gogne, they came into the house of Simon, 
house of Simon and Andrew, 
with James and John. 

The reader of Luke, asking himself ' Who was Simon ? ' 
finds no answer till the next chapter, v. 3, 10. Luke 
has transposed the account of the call of Simon, 
James, and John, which Mark places before the 
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synagogue-incident and the visit to Simon's house, 
to an indefinitely later period. The mention of 
Simon's name, therefore, is wholly unexpected, and 
no reason appears why Jesus should go to his house. 
But a comparison with Mark makes it all plain. 
Presumably, therefore, Mark's narrative lay under 
Luke's hand. — Here is another instance of apparent 
borrowing and adaptation. The conversation with 
the Scribe in the temple about the First Command- 
ment, related by Mark, records the Scribe's approving 
remark, xii. 32, ' Teacher, thou hast well said,' etc., and 
concludes with the statement that by this answer Jesus 
effectually silenced all further persecutors, xii. 34 : — 

And no man any more durst ask him a question. 

In the Third Gospel the incident is given in another 
form, and assigned to a different place and time, 
X. 25-37. B^t t^^ compiler, finding Mark's conclusion 
and desiring not to lose it, has to arrange an appro- 
priate place for it. It is accordingly appended to 
the reply to the Sadducees concerning the resurrec- 
tion, XX. 27-40 : — 

But that the dead are raised, even Moses shewed .... 
And certain of the scribes answering said, Teacher, thou hast 
well said. For they durst not any more ash him any question. 

Such coincidences seem best explained by the literary 
dependence of Luke on Mark.^ 

^ But it does not foUow that Luke knew Mark in precisely 
the form in which we now possess it. 
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§ 2. Its Relation to Matthew. 

It might be sufl&cient to argue that Luke could 
not have employed Matthew's Gospel, because his 
preface implies that the works with which he was 
acquainted did not bear the names of apostles or 
eye-witnesses of the deeds of Jesus. But without 
resorting to this plea, let us examine the indications 
of the documents themselves. The comparison of 
Luke with Matthew introduces us to a more intricate 
problem. Most readers will have observed that 
besides the contents common to all three, there is 
a large amount of matter belonging to Matthew and 
Luke, which is not found in Mark. The report of 
the preaching of the Baptist, the account of the 
Temptation, the great Sermon, belong to this group 
of narratives. These are evidently closely related. 
Other stories, however, though dealing with the same 
themes, are obviously independent, if not irreconcil- 
able, like the legends of the Birth, and the manifesta- 
tions after the Resurrection. What evidence as to 
the relation of our First and Third Gospels may be 
derived (i) from their respective treatment of elements 
included in the Second also, and (2) from the occur- 
rence in them of sa5dngs or incidents conmion to 
them alone ? 

(i) Two questions arise in connexion with the 
elements in which all three agree ; (i.) one concerns 
the inner form of the separate items ; (ii.) the other 
enquires after their general arrangement. 
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(a) In the first place the examination of parallel 
passages between Mark and the other two gospels 
will show instance after instance in which Luke does 
not contain additions or insertions now found in 
Matthew, and stands, therefore, much nearer to 
Mark. Consider, for example, the following cases. 

Mark ii. 17. Luke v. 31, 32. Matt, ix. 12, 13. 

And when Jesus And Jesus answer- But when he 
heard it, he saith ing said unto them, heard it, he said, 
unto them, Tkey Tkey Ouii are whole^ Tkeytkai are vrhole^ 
ihat are whole^ kave have no need of a kave no need of a 
no need of a physic- physician M they physician, but tkey 
tan, but tkey tkat are tkat are sick, I am tkat are sick. But 
sick ; I came not to not come to call tke go ye and learn 
call tke righteous t rigkteous hut sinners what this meaneth. 
but sinners. to repentance. I desire mercy, and 

not sacrifice ; for / 
came not to call tke 
rigkteous but sinners. 

Here Matthew inserts a quotation from Hos. vi. 6, 
which he attributes to Jesus a second time, xii. 7. 
Luke, however, while making his own Uttle addition 
to Mark's words, ' to repentance,' ignores the prophetic 
reference of Matthew both in this passage, and on its 
subsequent occurrence. 

Mark ii. 25-28. Luke vi. 3-5. Malt, xii. 3-8. 

And he said unto And Jesus answer- But he said unto 
tkem, Did ye never ing them said. Have tkem, Have ye not 
read wkat David did, ye not read, even read wkat David did, 

^ Mark and Matthew have the same Greek word ; Luke 
uses dnother. 
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when he had need, this, what David did when he was an 
and was an hungr- when he was an hungred, and they 
ed, he, and they that hungred, he, and that were with him ; 
were with him ; how they that were with how he entered into 
he entered into the him : how he enter^ the house of God and 
house of God when ed into the house of did eat the sheW' 
Abiathar was high God, and did take bread, which it was 
priest, and did eat and eat the shew- not lawful for him 
the sheW'hread which bread, and gave also to eat, neither for 
it is not lawful to to them that were them that were with 
eat save for the with him, which it him, but for the 
priests, and gave is not lawful to eat priests alone ? Or 
also to them that save for the priests have ye not read in 
were with him ? alone, the law how that 

on the sabbath day 

the priests in the 

temple profane the 

sabbath and are 

guiltless ? But I 

And he said unto And he said unto say unto you that 

them, The Sabbath them, a greater thing than 

was made for man, the temple is here. 

not man for the But if ye had known 

Sabbath : what this meaneth, 

I desire mercy, and 
not sacrifice, ye 
would not have con- 
demned the guilt- 
80 that the Son of The Son of Man is less. For the Son 
Man is lord even of lord of the sabbath, of Man is lord of 
the sabbath, the saibbath. 

If Luke had had Matthew's Gospel before him as well 
as Mark's, why should he a second time pass over the 
quotation from Hosea ? Does it not seem more 
probable that he was unacquainted with it ? A 
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similar inference will be suggested by other instances, 
such as Mark x. 29, Luke xviii. 29, MaU. xix. 28 ; 
or Mark xii. 10, 11, Luke xx. 17, 18, MaU, xxi. 42-44. 

(ft) While Luke thus stands nearer to Mark in his 
version of their common matter, a further proof of 
his independence of Matthew may be found in this 
circumstance : where Matthew departs from Mark's 
order, besides adding to his words, Luke takes no 
more notice of the variation in the arrangement 
than he does of the insertions in the discourse. Luke 
has, it is true, his own divergences, but they are 
produced by a different cause. For example, Matthew, 
desirous of putting his summary of the new legislation 
as early as possible, breaks up Mark's whole story of 
the first sabbath at Capernaum, which Luke closely 
follows. Some of the incidents he omits altogether : 
some he introduces elsewhere. In like manner, the 
subsequent group of anecdotes, illustrating the early 
missionary work of Jesus, which run side by side in 
the Second and Third Gospels, are distributed over 
a wide range of other material in the First.^ The 
impression of the sequence of Luke on Mark, and his 
independence of Matthew, is thus confirmed. 

(2) But does not Luke agree with Matthew in many 
passages which do not occur in Mark at all ? 
Assuredly. How, then, is this concord to be ex- 
plained ? Did Luke derive them from Matthew, or 
Matthew from Luke ? Or did they each employ 
separately the same common source ? It will be 

1 Op. chap. VII. § 2. I. 
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sufficient for the present if it can be shown to be 
probable that the Third Evangelist did not borrow 
directly from the First. 

(a) The common matter peculiar to Matthew and 
Luke sometimes occurs in parallel strips, such as the 
report of the Baptist's preaching, or the narrative of 
the Temptation (save for a change in the order of 
the second and tiiird trials). But in other cases it 
is very differently placed. For instance, almost the 
whole of Matt, xi. will be found in Luke, but in 
half-a-dozen fragments of diverse length and un- 
expectedly fresh connexions. The following table 
shows their dispersion. 

Matthew. Luke. 

xi. 



2-II 




vii. 18-28. 


12-13 


= 


xvi. 16. 


14 




not in Luke. 


15 




viii. 8, xiv. 35. 


16-19 


= 


vii. 31-35- 


20-24 




x. 13-15- 


25-27 


= 


X. 21-22. 


28-30 




not in Luke. 



Which seems the more likely, that Luke, finding 
Matthew's discourse as a whole, shivered it to pieces 
and lodged the fragments up and down his narrative 
omitting altogether its remarkable close, or that 
Matthew, who so constantly masses the utterances 
of Jesus, gathered sasdngs from various sources into 
a continuous address ? The evidence, as regards 
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Matthew's literary method, will be made more 
complete hereafter :^ may it not be said at present 
that the priority does not seem to lie with the First 
Evangelist ? 

(b) If the arrangement of the common matter 
appears sometimes to be of earlier date in Luke, 
compared with Matthew, is it possible to draw any 
conclusions with respect to its forms ? Such evidence 
is no doubt of a most deUcate character, and the 
same signs will be interpreted differently by different 
readers. But some illustrations may be offered for 
consideration. In the passage quoted above from 
MaU. xi. 2-II a remarkable addition will be noticed 
in the parallel in Luke vii. 21 : — 

In that hour he cured many of diseases and plagues and evil 
spirits ; and on many that were blind he bestowed sight. 

It has been already observed that this statement 
translates into outward ph3^ical miracle the S3mibolic 
language in which Jesus was wont to describe inward 
moral change.' This points undoubtedly to a later 
date, at a farther remove from the Teacher's words, 
when the spiritual imagination had lost the key to 
their secret, and a dull and Uteral interpretation 
demanded that they should be visibly confirmed. In 
this case the form in Matthew must be judged the 
older ; though, as in corresponding parallels between 
Matthew and Mark,* this is not decisive with respect 

* See chap. VII. § 1, 2. • See chap. IV, f 3, 2, p. 173. 

s See chap. V. § 2, 4, p. 208. 
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to the whole narratives in which they lie. — ^The parable 
of the Talents, again, occurs both in Matthew and in 
Luke. The theme is the same, though its treatment 
varies ; in the First Gospel, different sums are allotted 
to different servants, five talents, two, and one, MaU. 
XXV. 15 ; in the Third all alike receive a single mina, 
Luke xix. 13. In the results there is some divergence ; 
but the sentence on the servant who made no use of 
the money entrusted to him, shows that the stories 
have sprung from a single root. 

MeUt, XXV. 24-29. LuAtf xix. 20-26. 

And he also that had re- And another came, saying, 
ceived the one talent came Lord, behold, here is thy 



and said. Lord, I knew thee 
that thon art a hard man, 
reaping where thou didst not 
sow, and gathering where 
thou didst not scatter : and 
I was afraid, and went away 
and hid thy talent in the 
earth : lo, thou hast thine 
own. But his lord answered 
and said unto him, Thou 
wicked and slothful servant, 
thou knewest that I reap 
where I sowed not, and gather 
where I did not scatter ; thou 
oughtest therefore to have 
put my money to the bankers, 
and at my coming I should 
have received back mine own 
with interest. Take ye away 
therefore the talent from him. 



pound, which I kept laid up 
in a napkin : for I feared thee 
because thou art an austere 
man ; thou takest up that 
thou layedst not down, and 
reapest that thou didst not 
sow. He saith unto him. 
Out of thine own mouth will 
I judge thee, thou wicked 
servant. Thou knewest that 
I am an austere man, taking 
up that I laid not down, and 
reaping that I did not sow; 
then wherefore gavest thou 
not my money into the bank, 
and I at my coming should 
have required it with interest. 
And he said unto them that 
stood by. Take away from 
him the pound, and give it 
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and give it unto him that onto him that hath the ten 

hath the ten talents. For pounds. And they said unto 

unto every one that hath shall him. Lord, he hath ten 

be given, and he shall have pounds. I say unto you that 

abundance; but from him unto every one that hath 

that hath not, even that shall be given : but from him 

which he hath shall be taken that hath not, even that 

away. which he hath shall be taken 

away from him. 

The agreement here proves the original identity of 
the parables. The sequel, however, presents a 
startling discord : — 

MaU. XXV. 30. Luke xix. 27. 
And cast ye out the un- Howbeit these mine en- 
profitable servant into the emies, which would not that 
outer darkness : there shall I should reign over them, 
be the weeping and gnashing bring hither, and slay them 
of teeth. before me. 

What is the cause of this sudden leap in the story 
according to the Third Evangelist ? It is in reality 
the conclusion of another story, which Luke has 
combined with the parable of the Pounds — ^the story 
of the nobleman who went into a distant country 
* to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return,' 
ver. 12. But he was not left to assume his power 
imdisturbed, for it is added, ver. 14 : — 

His citizens hated him, and sent an ambassage after him, 
saying. We wiU not that this man reign over us. 

And it is on these rebellious subjects that the royal 
doom is now pronounced. There is nothing like this 
in Matthew; and it becomes apparent that Luke, 
besides adopting an independent version of the main 
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idea, has blended with it some touches from a different 
parable, which can no longer be recovered in its 
integrity.^ Between the Talents and the Pounds it 
might be difl&cult to settle the claim of priority : but 
there can be little doubt that Matthew's simple form 
represents an earlier type than the compound narrative 
of Luke. But in other instances, the priority seems 
as clearly to belong to the Third Gospel. Compare, 
for example, the two versions of the Lord's Prayer.* 

Matt, vi. 9~I2. Luke xi. 2-4. 

Our Father which art in Father, 
heaven. 

Hallowed be thy name. HaUowed be thy name. 

^ It is possible that one of these, the fate of the king's 
' enemies/ has suggested a touch in another story in which 
Matthew shows a decided advance in complexity over Luke, 
the marriage feast. Matt, xxiL 2-14, cp. Luke ziv. 16-24. 
Luke's host becomes a king in Matthew : the great supper 
is turned into the wedding of the king's son : and to the rude 
behaviour of the invited guests is added the murder of the 
servants charged with the announcement that aU is ready. 
This draws down on the murderers an invasion by the king's 
armies which destroy them, ver. 7, as the ' enemies ' are 
slain in Luke xix. 27. The episode has been obviously 
imported into the simple story as related by Luke, for after 
the burning of the city, the wedding feast is still ready, and 
fresh guests have to be found. The entry of the man without 
a wedding garment who is then expeUed, Matt, xxii 11-14, 
is an additional trait, showing the later character of Matthew's 
version. 

* On the additions made by early Qiristian scribes to the 
form in Luke, see chap. I. p. 23. 
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Thy kingdom come. Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so on earth. 

Give us this day our daily Give us day by day our 

bread. daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, And forgive us our sins, for 

as we also have forgiven our we ourselves also forgive 

debtors. every one that is indebted 

And bring us not into temp- to us. 

tation, but deliver us from And bring us not into 

evil. temptation. 

The form in Luke is much shorter than that of 
Matthew. Is the difference due to growth, or to 
omission ? Now it cannot be denied that in the 
version we habitually use, an important addition has 
been made. What is known as the Doxology, * For 
thine is the kingdom/ etc., has been appended to 
the close of the prayer as it now stands in our oldest 
. texts. This addition was the work of the Church ; 
it was possibly in oral use at an early date, though it 
1 was not incorporated in the manuscripts till a much 
i later time. But if such clauses could be attached 
when reverence for the words of Jesus might have 
been supposed strong enough to guard his own prayer 
from unauthorized supplements, much more was it 
possible for the separate petitions to be amplified with 
explanatory phrases when the tradition was still 
elastic. The words * Thy will be done * are an inter- 
pretation of the prayer for the coming of the kingdom, 
and they are, as it were, sanctioned by having dropped 
from the Ups of Jesus in Gethsemane. Similarly the 
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final clause, ' but deliver us from the evil,' has manifest 
reference to the temptation or trial into which the 
disciple desires not to be brought. It seems more 
likely that the brief prayer of the Teacher was thus 
expanded by the piety of believers, than that its 
fuller clauses were curtailed by imperfect memory 
or deliberate intent. — In the case just discussed, the 
spirit of the two prayers is identical. But it some- 
times happens that changes in the form involve 
considerable changes in the meaning. Few casual 
readers would be able to name the differences between 
the Blessings as they are recorded by Matthew or by 
Luke, yet they are of high significance and interest. 
The following Beatitudes prefixed to the Great Sermon 
are doubtless derived originally from Jesus. Yet, as 
we study their variations, we cannot help asking 
ourselves which represents more nearly the Master's 
words. ^ 

Matt. V. 3, 6, 4, II. Luke vi. 20-22. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit ; Blessed are ye poor : for 

for theirs is the kingdom of yours is the kingdom of 

heaven. God. 

Blessed are they that hunger Blessed are ye that hunger 

and thirst after righteous- now : for ye shall be filled. 

ness : for they shall be 

fiUed. 

Blessed are they that mourn : Blessed are ye that weep now: 

for they shall be comforted. for ye shaU laugh. 

Blessed are ye when men Blessed are ye when men shall 

shall reproach you and hate you, and when they 

^Cp. chap. I. § 4, 4. p. 51. 
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peraecate yon, and say all shall separate you from 
maimer of evil against you their company, and re- 
falsely for my sake. proach you and cast out 

your name as evil, for the 
Son of Man's sake. 

The four blessings in Luke are followed by four woes, 
pronounced on the rich, the satisfied, the laughing, 
and the men of good repute, to which nothing cor- 
responds at all in Matthew. They are all concerned 
with the contrast, which runs right through the Third 
Gospel between the poor and the rich ; and they are 
addressed with direct utterance to the men who 
thronged around the Teacher. But in Matthew the 
whole tone is changed. The 'poor' are no longer 
the suffering and down-trodden, the godly men of the 
Psalms, tormented at the hands of wealthy and brutal 
persecutors, and longing for redress : they are the 
poor in spirit, and the hungry after righteousness. 
This change is accompanied by another : the trans- 
formed blessings are not pronounced on any one in 
particular. They are reflective utterances founded 
on spiritual experience ; not the impassioned cry of 
the prophet who beholds great wrongs. and boldly 
declares that they shall be set right. Judgment be- 
tween these two versions is difiicult, and interpreters 
are divided. But if on the whole, the report of the 
Great Sermon in the Third Gospel seems to contain 
fewer elements of later thought and feeling than that 
in the First, may we not believe that we approach 
nearer to the heart of Jesus, or at least to the impres- 
sion left by him on the first disciples, through the 
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Blessings and Woes of Luke, than through the Beati- 
tudes of Matthew ? In that case we shall again infer 
that the Third Evangdist was not acquainted with 
the First. 

§ 3. PeciiUaritiet of Arrangement 

The enquiry so far has suggested the probability 
that among the authorities for his narrative Luke 
employed our Mark, and some other collection of 
the sayings of Jesus also used independently by our 
Matthew. The peculiarities of the Third Gospel, are, 
however, very imperfectly accounted for by these 
assumptions. Some further distinguishing features 
deserve consideration. 

(i) Among the most prominent of these is the large 
quantity of unique matter which it contains. If the 
total contents of the several Gospels should be 
represented by 100, then it has been calculated that 
the peculiar elements in the First Three Gospels would 
be represented by these proportional numbers : — ^ 

Matthew 42 

Mark 7 

Luke 59 

The amomit of matter without parallel in the other two 
Gospels is thus much greater in Luke than in Matthew. 
Every reader will recollect the beautiful birth stories 
of John the Baptist and of Jesus, with the hymns 

^ Westcott, Introduction, p. 195. 
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which have expressed for so many generations the 

prayers and praises of the Church. And how many 

more narratives do we not owe to the same writer — 

the description of the opening of Jesus' ministry in 

the synagogue at Nazareth, the stories of the widow 

of Nain, of Mary and Martha, of Zacchaeus, of the 

journey to Emmaus, and the Ascension. What a 

picture-gallery has been drawn for us in the parables, 

the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, the Rich Man 

and Lazarus, the Dishonest Steward, the Unjust 

Judge, the Pharisee and the PubUcan ! These figures 

all belong to the Third Gospel : what hand first 

sketched them ? Like so many other questions, 

this, also, is more easily asked than answered. 

(2) It has already become plain that the Third 

Evangelist employed at least two sources ; it is 

probable that the number was greater. Attention has 

already been called, in another discussion, to the 

repetition of the same saying on different occasions. "• 

To the parallels then presented from Mark and Luke, 

the following duplicates may be added within Luke 

alone : — 

ix. 23-24. xiv. 27. 

And he said unto aU, If any Whosoever doth not bear 

man would come after me, his own cross, and come after 

let him deny himself, and take me, cannot be my disciple, 
up his cross daily, and follow 

me. xvi. 33. 

For whosoever would save Whosoever shall seek to 

his life shall lose it ; but who- gain his life shall lose it ; but 

1 Chap. I. i 3, 26, pp. 32-33- 
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soever shall lose his life for 
my sake, the same shall save 
it. 

xi. 43. 
Woe unto you Pharisees, for 

ye love the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the saluta- 
tions in the market-places. 



xiv. II. 
For every one that exalteth 
himself shall be humbled ; 
and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. 



whosoever shall lose his life 
shall preserve it. 

XX. 4^. 

Beware of the Scribes, 
which desire to walk in long 
robes, and love salutations in 
the market-places, and chief 
seats in the synagogues, and 
chief places at feasts, 
xviii. 14. 

For every one 

that exalteth himself shall be 
humbled ; but he that humb- 
leth himself shall be exalted. 



How are such duplicates to be explained ? It is, 
of course, possible that Jesus uttered the same or 
similar sayings again and again to fresh groups of 
listeners. But the fact that the same words some- 
times occur in such diverse connexions that their 
application and meaning become quite changed, 
points to another cause. The remembrance of their 
original significance, or of the occasion which called 
them forth, became confused, and they were grouped 
in one way by one collector, while a second assigned 
them to another group. The Third Evangelist, 
gathering all available material together, sifting, 
separating, and combining, as he thought best, did 
not reject the duplicate maxims as he dropped the 
duplicate miracles, but inserted them from the various 
forms of the tradition with which he was acquainted 
into the places which seemed to be most fitting. 
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Other evidence points to a similar inference. The 
lawyer's question, x. 25, leads to the selection by him 
of tiie same two commandments which in Mark xii. 
28 are chosen by Jesus as the greatest of all ; but 
the scene on the journey after the return of the 
Seventy has no other resemblance to the Temple 
incident of our Second Grospel. The demand for the 
seats on either hand of Jesus, preferred by the sons 
of Zebedee, is omitted by Luke ; but he does not 
wholly fail to report the exhortation which it called 
forth. It is transferred to his accounts of the Last 
Supper, xxii. 24-27. How should such a place have 
been suggested for it, had he not found some tradition 
which disposed it there ? 

(3) It has been said above* that the arrangement of 
the Third Gospel is in general harmony with that of 
the Second. This statement, however, needs some 
qualification. It is true that Luke, like Mark, 
describes Jesus as preaching in Galilee and as crucified 
in Jerusalem. But his Gospel does not fall apart in 
the same way into two sections, the months of labour 
in the north and the days of peril and suffering in the 
capital, bound together by a journey on the eastern 
side of the Jordan. Luke has his own view of that 
journey. After following Mark through the record 
of the Galilean ministry, he represents Jesus as 
'steadfastly setting his face to go to Jerusalem/ 
ix. 51. But Jesus does not go through Peraea, but 
through Samaria. This is the opening of a new and 

1 See S 1, 1, p. 234. 
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iine^q)ected act in the great drama. The story of it 
occupies many chapters which contain a large pro- 
portion of the elements already noted as peculiar to 
this Gospel; and it only falls into the common 
narrative with the blessing bestowed on the children, 
xviii. 15. A journey from Galilee to Jerusalem 
through Samaria would occupy but a few daj^. 
But this is made the occasion for a great task of 
missionary zeal, the despatch of the Seventy Disciples, 
X. I. After a visit to Martha and Mary — whom later 
tradition placed at Bethany — ^he is still, xiii. 22, on 
his way to Jerusalem ; while later yet, xvii. 11, he is 
' passing through the midst of Samaria and Galilee.' 
The geography of the narrative is plainly in confusion ;* 
its ideal significance will be explained directly : it is 
enough now to observe that this arrangement, special 
to Luke, divides his gospel into three portions, instead 
of two, whose successive scenes are in Galilee, in 
Samaria, and at Jerusalem. It is in accordance with 
the artistic method of the writer that each division 
is introduced by a reference to those who would not 
receive the 'good news.' At Nazareth, the new 
Teacher, whose first sermon has roused the towns- 
people's wrath, is in danger of his life. The people 
of the Samaritan village refuse him a night's lodging 
because he is on his way to the mother-city of their 

I It is hardly necessary to add that no one approaching 
Jerusalem through Samaria, would go so far out of his way 
as to descend into the Jordan valley and pass through Jericho, 
xviii 35. 
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hereditary foes. As he rounds the declivity of the 
Mount of Olives and confronts the glittering array of 
temple and palace and tower, he weeps over the 
doomed capital which knew not the things which 
belonged imto peace. Beneath these varieties of 
form lies one common thought ; but they are sjmibols 
of feeling, rather than reports of fact. 

§ 4. Characteristics of Thought and Feeling. 

More important than these external differences, 
though in some respects more difficult to grasp, is 
the new presentment of Christ and Christianity. 

(i) The power of the Messiah is displayed on a 
broader scale. The hints of human limitation, still 
traceable in Mark, have dropped away ; no inabiUty 
to perform mighty works hangs a burden on his 
efforts ; no ignorance of the day and the hour veils 
the future from him. 

{a) This higher glory is especially displayed in the 
added significance now attached to the term ' Son of 
God.' In the oldest tradition the official meaning of 
the name was carried back to the Baptism ; that was 
the hour when the divine choice was signalized. But 
the growth of loyalty and reverence was not satisfied 
to stop on Jordan's banks. The title suggested a 
closer relationship than that effected by the descent 
of the Spirit on to the man Jesus. Not by appoint- 
ment or adoption only was he * Son of God ' ; he must 
have been so by birth itself, i. 35, and his appearance 
in the world must have been hailed by prophecy and 
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celebrated by the songs of angels. Into this relation 
no other could enter; Jesus might indeed promise 
the faithful disciples that they should be 'sons of 
the Most High/ vi. 35, cp. i. 32 ; but he remained 
in unapproachable grandeur as ' the Son ' ; to him 
have ail things been delivered by the Father; he 
alone knoweth who the Father is, he alone has 
power to reveal the Father to whomsoever he wills, 
X. 22. 

(b) The special manifestation, in our Third Gospel, 
of this more exalted eminence of the Christ, may be 
traced in the greater emphasis laid on his triumph 
over evil. The temptation at which Mark briefly 
hints, is set forth by Luke with a triple conquest over 
the Adversary. Baffled and disappointed the devil 
departs from him ' for a season ' ; but no danger 
can harm the Messiah till his time has come, xxii. 37. 
So at Nazareth he passes calmly through the infuriated 
villagers, eager to hurl him from the cliff, and goes 
his way, iv. 30 : and when Herod would kill him, he 
marches on fearlessly to Jerusalem, xiii. 31-33. His 
ministry is a kind of warfare between the powers of 
good and evil. The Twelve receive authority over 
all devils, ix. i ; when the Seventy return, he 
announces to them that the victory is complete, 
the Adversary is overthrown : ' I beheld Satan fallen 
as lightning from heaven,' x. 18. But the crisis, 
though it may be delayed, caimot be evaded. Satan, 
even if fallen, is still powerful. He finds an instru- 
ment in Judas, whose treachery is now ascribed to 
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him, xxii. 3. He will, indeed, no more succeed in 
the long run through Judas than through Peter, xxii. 
31 ; for the road to death (ix. 44, xviii. 31) is also 
the road to the risen life ; and when Jesus starts for 
Jerusalem, on the fatal journey, it is with the full 
end in sight, the joy of being ' received up ' into 
heaven, ix. 51, xxiv. 51, Acts i. 9, 11. 

(c) The Messiah's authority, accordingly, comes 
more fully into view. He distributes to his servants 
in the Church their powers and duties till he comes 
again, xii. 42 foil., xix. 11 foil. : and, above all, new 
stress is laid on the Resurrection, for which a sequel 
is provided in the Ascension. The meagre account 
of Mark, so scanty in detail, and so abrupt in its 
close, in which Jesus himself is not seen at all, ^ is 
replaced by a narrative of manifestations, first to 
Cleopas and his companion, and then to the Eleven, 
on the way to Enmiaus and at Jerusalem. The 
purpose of the Messiah's suffering is vindicated, xxiv. 
26 ; it was the necessary pathway to his glory. But 
there is something more : he has a charge to lay upon 
them, and a gift to impart. They are to preach 
repentance and remission of sins in his name to all 
the nations ; he will send forth the promise of his 
Father on them. So, in the act of bestowing on them 

^ The Gospel of Mark in the oldest MSS. ended at xvi. 8. 
It may, however, be thought that the language in ver. 7, 
* He goeth before you into Galilee ; there shall ye see him/ 
points to some account of a subsequent manifestation of 
Jesus himself. 
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his last blessing, he is parted from them, and borne 
up to heaven. How startling is this development in 
advance of Mark ? 

(2) Side by side with the increased significance of ( 
the person of Jesus as the Messiah, there is a more 
brilliant light upon his character as the embodiment 
of the divine pity for sinners, the actual symbol and 
channel of the redeeming power of grace. In this 
Gospel do we first hear the word ' Be ye merciful, 
even as your Father is merciful,' vi. 36. Here is the 
story of the woman who loved much and was much 
forgiven ; here stand the figures of the Prodigal and 
of the Publican who could only cry * God be merciful 
to me a sinner * ; here, the eagerness of Zacchaeus 
to amend his ways draws forth the declaration of 
the Messiah's true fimction, * to seek and to save that 
which was lost ' ; here, Peter is won back to com- 
punction by his Lord's look ; here, the penitent thief 
is the first-fruits that Jesus will carry into Paradise ; 
here, the duty entrusted to the disciples, the great 
function of the Church, is to proclaim to all the world 
the forgiveness of sins. It is in harmony with this 
aspect of Christianity that the type of character which 
the Evangelist most loves to depict is that of the 
quiet peaceful inward life. He marks the home at 
Nazareth where the mother ponders over the wondrous 
things that befall her son ; he lifts the curtain of the 
chamber where Mary sits in her choice of the good 
part ; he dwells on the gentle ministrations of the 
women who gathered round the Teacher; and he 
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recalls his word of tenderness for the daughters of 
Jerusalem in his last hours. 

(3) Beside the sinners who most need his love, and 
who often most deserve it, there is another dass for 
whom this Gospel has a special word, the suffering 
poor. The lowly, the oppressed, the ignorant, are 
never far from the writer's view. It was for these 
that the good tidings were first designed ; to them the 
prophet spoke most clearly of promise and of hope. 
The earUest to greet the infant Saviour are the country 
shepherds to whom the angels brought the \oyivl 
news; they, rather than tiie wise men from the 
East, are the first to find and recognize the Lord. 
Not to the wealthy and the learned are the chief 
places in the kingdom given. The Great Sermon 
opens with Woes upon the rich and Blessings on the 
needy; and the parable sends the rich man to 
torments while the poor beggar at his gate passes to 
Abraham's bosom. To succour poverty thus becomes 
one of the first duties. To the disciples generally, 
and not to the rich young man only whom Jesus 
sought to persuade to follow him, is the command 
addressed ' Sell that ye have, and give ahns,' 
xii* 33> cp. xviii. 22 ; while Zacchseus marks his 
penitence and devotion by giving half his goods to 
the poor, xix. 8. 

(4) This sjrmpathy with the needy appears in a 
more emphatic form in a group of passages sometimes 
supposed to bear the stamp of that extreme Jewish 
section of the early Church whose very name, the 
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Ebionites or the ' Poor/ implied their acquaintance 
with poverty and suffering. * The story of the rich 
man and the beggar at his gate, xvi. 19-31, is founded 
on the contrast between want and wealth. No moral 
reason is assigned for the different lots of the rich man 
and Lazarus in the next world ; their positions are 
reversed on the simple principle that the one received 
' his good things ' in his earthly life, the other evil ; 
and this inequality must be redressed. The story 
has many peculiar features which mark it off from 
the parables of the Teacher. The designation of 
the b^gar by name is a unique departure from the 
habit of presenting only types ; the description of 
the realms beyond death is without parallel in the 
reserve with which the conditions of the future are 
elsewhere veiled ; and the allusions to Jewish unbelief 
and the Messiah's resurrection point distinctly to 
a later time. If suffering here may be supposed to 
qualify the patient for comfort hereafter, it may in 
like manner be viewed as constituting a claim on the 
divine attention which may be pressed with urgency 
till it is heard. So the persecuted faithful, waiting 
the Messiah's advent, and not seeing it, cry day and 
night to God to avenge them. Let them pray and 

^The hostility to worldliness implied in these passages 
reaUy, however, marked the attitude of the whole Church 
(q>. ' love not the world ') in the first generations : nor was 
it altogether peculiar to Christianity. It appeared in another 
form in the Greek Cynics, just as it also existed among the 
Jewish Essenes. 
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not faint ; even the unrighteous judge yielded to 
the widow's importunity; how much more shall 
God avenge his own electa xviii. i-8. The obvious 
reference of this parable to the delay in the Messiah's 
coming withdraws it at once from the cycle of the 
original sa)nngs of Jesus ; and thus relieves his teach- 
ing about the Father from what many have felt to 
be a most disturbing comparison between God and 
the godless officer. If it be urged that there is here 
no identity suggested, but a contrast, even the 
contrast implies the lawfuhiess of a demand quite 
unlike the spirit with which Jesus himself faced 
impending death, *Thy will, not mine, be done/ 
By the side of the picture of the unjust judge hangs 
a sketch from the same hand, xi. 5-8, in the description 
of the householder called up at night by a neighbour 
in search of bread to set before a traveller who has 
just arrived. He will not rise to serve a friend ; 
he gets up only that he may the more quickly sleep 
again. The affinity between the two passages is so 
strongly marked as to render it clear that they spring 
from the same tendencies of thought and feeling. 
Beneath the latter, at least, there probably lies a 
genuine recollection of some words of Jesus, for the 
sequel clearly proceeds from him : but the unspiritual 
imagination has distorted its form, and left only a 
perverted image of the Master's thought. * 

^ With these peculiar elements in Luke is usually classed 
the parable of the Unrighteous Steward, xvi. 1-9. This 
passage, like those already mentioned, must be studied as 
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(5) One more noteworthy characteristic of this 
Gospel is linked so closely to what may be described as 
its general aim, that it might seem hardly necessary U 
to mention it here ; viz., its universal scope. Whether \ 
the Gospel should be limited to the Jews, or whether 
it should be addressed also to the Gentiles, was a 
question of tremendous importance in the early ^ 
Church. It is a sign of the early character of much of 
Mark's material, that it seems so little influenced by 
the cleavage which took place on this dispute. One 
incident there is, indeed, that of the Ssnro-Phoenician 
woman, where Mark's version does not exhibit the 
harshness of Matthew's story, omits the uncompromis- 
ing words there assigned to Jesus, * I was not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel,' MaU. xv. 
24, and prefixes to the bitter saying * It is not meet to 
take the children's bread and cast it to the dogs ' 
the less exclusive phrase * let the children first be 

a whole to understand its full significance : it is no elaborate 
allegory in which each detail has a meaning, and there 
is no need to identify the rich man with either God or the 
devil 1 The lesson of it lies in ver. 9, that worldly wealth 
must be employed in alms, so as to secure entry into the 
dwelling-places of the coming age. The moral quality of 
the Steward's proceedings does not come into view : he 
simply serves as an illustration of worldly wisdom. In its 
present form the story seems plainly to belong to that section 
of the Church which viewed wealth as ' unrighteous/ and 
found merit in poverty. This is closely connected with the 
conception that the suffering are entitled to compensation, 
which is seen in the story of the rich man and Lazarus. 
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filled/ Mark vii. 27.^ This whole occnrrence Luke 
ignores altogether. On the other hand, he intimates 
from the very outset that his conception recognizes 
no such limits. This is the meaning of the opening 
incident at Nazareth, which announces by a s3nnboUc 
narrative the rejection of the Gospel by the Jews 
and its proclamation to the Gentiles. This is the key 
to the allegory of the marvellous draught of fishes. 
This explains the references to the Gentile cities of 
Tyre and Sidon which would have repented had they 
seen the mighty works wrought on the Galilean shore, 
X. 13. This breaks out in the glorious promise to 
those who ' shall come from the east and west, the 
north and south, and sit down in the kingdom of God,' 
xui. 29. And this presents us with the type of 
gratitude in the Samaritan leper, xvii. 15, 16, and 
the type of true neighbourliness in that other Sam- 
aritan to whom Christendom has awarded the title 
'Good.' Thus in its outlook upon the world the 
Third Gospel stands for the widest human sjrmpathy, 
and the broadest interpretation of the purposes of God. 

§ 5. Its General Aim. 

The question just raised concerning the scope of 
the Gospel as it is presented by Luke, leads to the 
consideration of the general aim of his work, in relation 

^ Later on, in the dbcourae on the last things, it is said 
that the Gospel most first be preached nnto aU the natkmi» 
xiii. zo. 
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on the one hand to the sj^tem of Judaism with its 
legal obligations, and on the other to the needs of 
the Gentiles. What view is here taken of the attitude 
of Jesus to the Law, with reference to the claims of 
those who required that its demands should be ful- 
filled before believers were admitted to the privileges 
of the kingdom ; and what sanction does Jesus give 
by anticipation to the labours of the Apostle Paul ? 
(i) It is not surprising that a Gospel founded on 
varied sources should contain utterances of varied 
tones, and should not, indeed, be alwa}^ entirely 
self-consistent. There are, in fact, diverse elements 
in Luke which seem only imperfectly harmonized. 
Some passages are strongly impregnated with Jewish 
expectations ; not only is the ' kingdom of God ' 
represented under the familiar figure of a banquet 
or great supper, as in xiv. 15-24, but at the farewell 
meal Jesus promises the Twelve (including, apparently, 
Judas) posts of authority over their nation in the 
future glory, xxii. 28-30 : — 

Ye are they which have continued with me in my tempta- 
tions ; and I appoint unto you a kingdom, even as my Father 
appointed unto me, that ye may eat and drink at my table 
in my kingdom ; and ye shall sit on thrones fudging the twehe 
tribes of Israel, 

How different is this from the word ' the kingdom of 
heaven is like leaven.' — ^That Jesus should be regarded 
as the destined fulfiller of prophecy, was of course 
natural to those who received him as the Messiah for 
whom their race had longed. The function is assigned 
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to him at Nazareth when he reads in the synagogue 

the passage from Isaiah beginning 

The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor, 

and then announces ' To-day hath this Scripture been 
fulfilled in yotu* ears/ iv. i8, 21. And after the 
resurrection the prophetic proof of the necessity of 
his sufferings is twice made the subject of his dis- 
course, xxiv. 25-27, and 44-46. This motive, however, 
nowhere assumes in Luke the prominence allotted to 
it in Matthew. Greater importance, in view of later 
struggles within the Church, attaches to the declara- 
tion of the universally binding character of the law. 
Two verses now stand side by side in perplexing 
neighbourship, in which apparently opposite principles 
are laid down. First it is afiirmed, xvi. 16, that 
* the law and the prophets were until John.' The 
Baptist was the last in the great succession of repre- 
sentatives of the old S3^tem : with the actual founda- 
tion of the kingdom that system has done its work 
of preparation and disappears, cp. MaU. xi. 11-13. 
But what is abolished by one phrase is imposed again 
by the next, xvi. 17 : — 

I But it is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than 
' for one tiUle of the law to fall. 

One of Luke's sources, therefore, described Jesus, like 
', a Rabbi of the austerest type, as enforcing the strictest 
perpetuity of the Law. In the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus the testimony of Moses and the 
prophets is of at least equal weight with that of one 
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risen from the dead, xvi. 29-31. So the infant Messiah 
is treated precisely as the law demands, in full recog- 
nition of Paul's principle that when the fulness of 
time came, God sent forth his son, bom under the law, 
Gcd. iv. 4. There is, indeed, on the other hand, a 
consciousness that Israel has failed, and must, like 
the barren fig-tree, be rooted out. But the love of 
ancient order was not only intelligible, it deserved a 
reverent regard ; and a tender Uttle apology for those 
who could not at once accept the full consequences 
of larger principles belongs to this Gospel only. * New 
wine,' says the Jesus of all Three Evangelists, * must be 
put into fresh wine-skins.' Luke alone adds, v. 39 : — 

And no man having drunk old wine desireth new, for he 
8aith, The old is good. 

The true attitude, however, of the narrower past to 
the broader future is seen in the beautiful figure of 
Simeon, in whom Hebrew piety makes ready with 
joy to give place to the new light. 

(2) The great champion of freedom in the early * ^ ^ 
struggles about the obligations of the Law was, of ' 
course, the Apostle Paul. The relation of the Third \ '- 
Gospel to his teaching was expressed in ecclesiastical * - 
tradition, at the end of the second century, by the 
theory that Paul had stood to Luke in a connexion 
similar to that of Peter with Mark. It was even 
supposed that when the Apostle wrote of ' his gospel,' 
he referred to the book bearing Luke's name. Few 
critics of eminence now believe that he had any 
share in its composition ; of the distinctive Pauline 
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doctrines of the person of Christ and the meaning of 
his death there is no trace ; but that such a view 
should have been possible, is sufficient clue to certain 
harmonies of thought. There are even occasional 
correspondences of phrase. The account of the Last 
Supper given in i Car. xi. 23-25, the earliest written 
record we possess, stands in nearest accord with that 
in Luke xxii. 19-20. In the discourse addressed to 
the Seventy disciples charged with the gospel-mission, 
a principle is laid down of high importance to those 
who laboured among the Gentiles. If they were 
offered food, must they enquire whether it had been 
first sacrificed to an idol, and, in that case, refuse it ? 
The difficulty arose, for instance, at &)rinth. When 
the faithful were invited to dinner by an unbeUever, 
courtesy to their host might clash with the commands 
of their religion. The Apostle's instructions dealt 
with the matter thus, i Cor. x. 27 : — . 

If one of them that beUeve not biddeth you (to a feast), 
and ye are disposed to go ; whatsoever is sei before you, eat, 
asking no qnestion for consdence sake. 

In similar terms does Jesus, in Luke alone, despatching 

the disciples beyond Jewish soil, direct them thus, 

X. 8:— 

Into whatever city ye enter, and they receive yon, eat 
such things as are set before you. 

The conversation with the Sadducees about the 
resurrection is reported by all our Synoptists ; Luke 
only adds to the argument of Jesus ' God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living,' xx. 38, the explana- 
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tory remark ' for all live unto him.' Have we here 
an echo of Pauline words, ' in that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God/ Ram. vi. lo ; ' none of us liveth to himself, 
and none dieth to himself ; for whether we Uve, we 
live unto the Lord ; or whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord/ xiv. 7, 8 ? The language of justification, 
Luke xvi. 15, xviii. 13-14 (cp. ' believe and be saved/ 
viii. 12), reminds us of Paul's great argument ; at 
the beginning of the Gospel the genealogy of Jesus is 
traced up to Adam, and he is thus linked rather with 
humanity than with the Davidic race; and at the 
dose, in xxiv. 34, an appearance of the risen Jesus 
to the Twelve is recorded by Luke only, which 
appears to correspond with that mentioned by the 
Apostle in i Cor. xv. 5. 

(3) More important than these slenderer indications 
is the emphatic sanction provided in this Gospel 
for the Mission to the Gentiles. The Sermon at 
Nazareth, inserted out of order^ so as to secure for 
it a place at the beginning, is a kind of formal plea 
for the admission of those beyond the pale of Israel 
to the privileges of the kingdom. The same pro- 
gramme is again set forth in the sjrmbolic miracle 
of the draught of fishes. But most noteworthy of 
all is the account of the despatch of the'Seventy, x. i. 
The time and the place are alike remarkable. Jesus is 

^ This is sho^m partly by comparison with Mark's narrative, 
and partly by the circumstance that the story itself contains 
a reference to things done in Capemamn, iv. 23, while Lake's 
narrative places these events later, iv. 31-41. 
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on his last journey, ix. 51 ; and he has aheady entered 
Samaria. He was but two or three days' march, by 
the usual route, to Jerusalem; and there was not 
scope among the villages through which he would 
pass upon the way for so large a band of preachers, 
two and two. An examination of the instructions 
given to the disciples shows that they are in part 
derived from an exhortation elsewhere addressed, 
MaU. X., to the Twelve. This is, indeed, implied 
later on by Luke himself. The Seventy are warned, 
X. 4, to carry no purse, no wallet^ and no shoes. But 
the conversation with the Apostles at the Last Supper 
shows that it was really the Twelve who were thus 
confided to their hearers' good will, xxii. 35 : — 

And he said unto them, When I sent you forth without 
purse, and wallet, and shoes, lacked ye anything ? And they 
said, Nothing. 

Somewhat similar directions had, indeed, been given 
to the Twelve, according to our Evangelist, ix. 1-5. 
But the scanty report on this occasion shows that 
the Mission of the Seventy was really, in his view, of 
much greater significance, so that he was justified in 
applying to this new enterprise the language which his 
traditional sources associated with the. first labours 
of the original companions of the Teacher. What, 
then, was its real meaning ? The number itself 
partly discloses it. As the number of the Twelve 
was early connected in the Church — if not so designed 
by Jesus himself — ^with the twelve tribes of Israed, so 
that of the Seventy corresponded with the Jewish 
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reckoning of the nations of the world. There were 

seventy peoples, it was caloilated, on the basis of 

the table of the distribution of the human race, in 

Genesis x.* And these seventy peoples spoke seventy 

languages, which the Rabbis, with their quaint love 

of numerical correspondences, supposed the seventy >j 

members of the Sanhedrin understood ! The Seventy \ , "'M' * **^' 

Disciples were thus the s3nnbol of the appeal of \ 

Christianity to the whole world. That there was no * 

actual^ mission maj^ be inferred from the fact they 

are no sooner sent out than they return, x. 17, and 

not a single sign remains of where they went. They 

had been despatched into every city and place whither 

' the Lord ' himself would come. The title here 

applied to Jesus already suggests that it is not an 

earthly advent that the Evangelist intends. He has 

in view the Christ who is going to be ' received up ' ; it I 

is the risen and glorified Messiah who thus speaks not ! \ 

to Israel only but to humanity at large, and ' comes,' ^ ^ ' 

as the kingdom spreads, in the person of his faithful '- 

disciples, x. 16, or takes up his abode in the believer's 

soul, cp. Ephes, iii. 17. The Mission of the Seventy ? %' 

is thus an allegory of the preaching to the Gentiles. / 
It provides the approval of Jesus for the work of ! 
Paul and his followers ; and sets beside the Twelve, \ \ 
as of almost equal authority, the wider Apostolate of 
which so many traces meet us in the early Church. . 

^Corresponding to the seventy peoples are the seventy 
shepherds, i.e., the prince-angels, in the passage preceding 
that quoted irom Enoch, p. 74. 
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(4) If thus the tendencies of opposite parties are 
recognized and conciliated, may it not be said that it 
was the writer's purpose to give peaceful expression 
to divergent views ? The vehemence of early conflict 
has subsided. The development of events has brought 
its own lessons. The Church has grown ; and it has 
grown largely by extension among the Gentiles. The 
terms on which these should be admitted had in the 
course of time settled themselves. When Jerusalem 
had fallen, and the temple was destroyed, the view 
of the obligations of the Law was modified. The 
Church began to acconunodate itself to new con- 
ditions. Planted from place to place along the 
Mediterranean, embracing divers nationaUties and 
languages within its fold, it aspired to be in practice 
what Paul had declared it to be in spiritual fact, 
one and catholic. This aim is reflected in the Third 
Gospel. The first season of difficulty has been sur- 
mounted ; the desire to combine softens the bitterness 
of party feeling ; and the Evangelist seeks to harmonize 
the Christianity of Jew and Gentile through personal 
allegiance to their conmion Lord. 

§ 6. Time, Place, and Author. 

It remains to ask whether the Third Gospel suj^lies 
us with any definite clues to the time or place of its 
composition. 

(i) The argument which has, on general grounds, 
placed Luke after Mark, is confirmed by many 
indications of much later date. The preface implies 
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that the day of eye-witnesses is past. The only source 
of knowledge is the tradition which they have trans- 
mitted, and which is akeady shaped into material for 
regular instruction. The new elements of the doctrine 
of the Christ point in the same direction. Still more 
significant is the repeated reference to the delay of the ' 
Messiah's second coming. That is the real meaning of 
the parable of the Unjust Judge, xviii. i-8 ; that is 
the avowed thought lying in the combined story of 
the Talents, and the Nobleman who went away to a < 
distant land, to ' receive for himself a kingdom and then ^ 
return,' xix. 11-12. The fullest expression is given to 
this in the modification of the language in the discourse 
on the Last Things. The fall of Jerusalem is no longer 
the prelude to the great catastrophe which shaU pre- 
cede the coming of the Son of Man : the announce- 
ment of the impending ' tribulation * is withdrawn : the 
city will lie desolate for a period of unnamed length, 
till the nations are ripe for their doom, xxi. 24 : — 

And Jemsalem shaU be trodden down of the Gentiles, 
nntil the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. 

The writer's view seems to embrace a clear retrospect 
of the siege, which he alone, with circumstantial 
detail, places in the mouth of Jesus, xix. 41-44. In \ 
several passages describing the dangers of confession • 
before rulers and kings and governors,* the voice 
of the Church seems to be heard rather than that of 
the Teacher, uttering encouragement and quickening 
endurance in his name. These conditions could 

*Cp. vi. 22, xii. II, xxi. 12. 
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hardly have been realized before the year 80 a.d. 
If, as some eminent critics have thought, the con- 
sdonsness of peril to liberty or life points to the days 
of the Emperors Domitian or Trajan, the composition 
of the Gospel will be brought down towards the year 
100 A.D., a period perhaps more suitable to the advance 
of tradition, the heightened conception of the person 
of the Messiah, and the tendency to represent views 
once in bitter conflict as in peaceful accord. 

(2) The geographical confusion into which the 
writer is betrayed in his account of the journey of 
Jesus to Jerusalem through Samaria and Galilee, 
implies that he was not himself familiar with Palestine. 
He has been assigned by different investigators to 
many lands, to Asia Minor, Macedonia, Achaia, Rome 
itself. These various guesses refute each other ; 
they prove, in fact, that the Gospel itself contains no 
sign by which to identify its author's home. His 
occasional explanations show that he has taken 
praiseworthy pains to acquaint himself with localities 
which he did not personally know. He can inform 
his readers that Nazareth and Capernaum are ' cities 
of Galilee,' i. 26, iv. 31. He inserts into the statement 
(borrowed apparently from Mark xi. i) describing 
the advance of Jesus to Jerusalem, xix. 29, the 
explanatory phrase 'the mount that is call^ the 
mount of Olives ' ; he makes a note that the feast 
of unleavened bread is termed the Passover, xxii. i ; 
he mentions that Arimathea is ' a city of the Jews,' 
xxiii. 51, and knows the distance of Emmaus from 
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Jerusalem, xxiv. 13 ; but neither of these places has 
been satisfactorily identified. The vague phrase, ' a 
city of the Jews,' suggests that the writer himself 
was not a Jew. He was a Gentile writing for Gentiles, ! 
whose claims he takes every opportunity of establish- 
ing. But he was acquainted with Jewish writings ; 
he refers to their Scriptures ; the opening chapters, 
especially the first, are largely modelled on the Old 
Testament ; and the beautiful hymns which Christen- 
dom loves to caU by their Latin names, the Magnificat, 
the Benedidus, the Nunc DimiUis, whether adapted 
or composed by him, are saturated with Hebrew 
thought and expression. 

(3) That the Third Evangelist was a man of superior 
education and of Uterary skill, is evident from the 
polished style of his preface. His language is dis- 
tinguished by the avoidance of common terms or 
awkward repetitions. Thus in the story of the 
paralytic who was brought to Jesus on his bed, while 
Hark emplo}^ the vulgar word krabaUon four times 
over, Luke uses no less than three equivalents, and 
never has to resort to krabaUon at all. His acquaint- 
ance with sectdar history may not be very accurate,* 
but his attempts to bring the story of Jesus into 
connexion with the larger circle of the world's events, 
ii. I, iii. 1, 2, imply that his readers were such as might 
be expected to take interest in the endeavour to fix 
Christian dates by the standard of Imperial Rome. 

From the time of the Canon of Muratori and of 

1 See chap. III. { 1, 3, 6, f. 
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Irenaeus, the Third Gospel has been attributed to 
Luke. In the New Testament Luke is known only 
through the designation of him in Col. iv. 14, as the 
' beloved physician.' The authenticity of this Epistle 
has been questioned by many critics whose judgment 
deserves respect. If it is genuine, it was probably 
not written tiU after 61 a.d. Supposing Luke had 
then been with the Apostle Paul in Rome as a young 
man, he might quite well have composed the Gospel 
in 80 or 90 A.D. But this seems hardly to give time 
for the production of the numerous though imperfect 
narratives mentioned in the Preface. Moreover, the 
problem is complicated by the authorship of the Book 
of Acts, which is closely connected with this Gospel. 
And this book seems to stand at a much further 
remove from the Apostolic age than we should expect 
from a writer who had known Paul's generation. 
How much he derived from bis various sources, how 
much he supplied from his own creative activity, it 
is impossible to decide. Later tradition described 
him as a painter. Assuredly the Evangelist who 
drew the immortal pictures of the Aimunciation and 
the Nativity ; who sketched in ineffaceable strokes 
the figures of the woman which was a sinner, of Priest, 
Levite, and Samaritan, of the Prodigal, his father 
and his brother, of the Pharisee and the Publican ; 
and who portrayed in a few touches the home of Mary 
and Martha, and the supper table at Emmaus — 
deserves to be regarded as the father of Christian Art. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO BCATTHEW 

The questions connected with our First Gospel are 
no less intricate than those arising out of the Third. 
They have, as before, a two-fold character. They 
deal first with the problems of Uterary form, as the 
enquiry is directed towards comparison of the ele- 
ments common to this and one or both of the other 
Gospels, and to the order in which they are arranged. 
And they are concerned, secondly, with the aim and 
characteristics of the work, with the modifications 
apparently introduced into older material, and the 
tendencies which mark the new. Broadly speaking, 
the First Gospel may be said to show signs of close 
relation to the other two, or at least to much of their 
contents ; but while nearly the whole of Hark is in 
some way or other represented in Matthew, a large 
part of Luke remains without equivalent. Further, 
the method of Luke in laying seeming contradictions 
peacefully side by side, is observable again in Matthew, 
in spite of a different emphasis on the diversities to 
be reconciled. Here are elements both of the earliest 
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and the latest date ; here are the narrow and the 
broad, the conservative and the reforming, the l^;al 
and the spiritual, the Judaean and the tiniversalist. 

§ z. Ite Framework. 

A brief examination suffices to show that the First 
Gospel is marked by certain structural peculiarities 
which distinguish its treatment even of the matter 
conmion to the other two. 

(i) In his general view of the ministry of Jesus, 
Matthew sides with Mark's distribution of it into 
two parts as against Luke's into three. ^ The active 
labours of the Teacher are expended upon Galilee. 
He journeys thence to Jerusalem only to die. The 
route along which he passes is the Eastern road 
through Perdea. When the crowds gather, he will 
not, indeed, refuse to teach or heal ; but he under- 
takes no new missionary toil, and despatches no band 
of messengers to announce his coming. The identity 
of arrangement here between Mark and Matthew 
may be seen from the following passages : — 

Mark X. I. MaU. xix. i. 

And he arose from thence And it came to pass when 

and Cometh into the borders Jesus had finished these words, 

of Jndsea, and beyond Jordan ; he departed from Galilee, and 

and multitudes come together came into the borders of Judaea 

onto him again; and as he beyond Jordan; and great mnl- 

was wont, he taught them titudes followed him ; and he 

again. And there came unto healed them there. And there 

hhn Pharisees, etc. came unto him Pharisees, etc. 

iSee chap. V. § 2, 3, p. 304; chap. VI. { 3, 3. P- «S5. 
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The crisis which leads to this development is placed 
by Matthew as by Mark at Caesarea Philippi, where 
the Master's adoption of the title Messiah tendered 
to him by Peter is followed immediately by the 
announcement of the fate awaiting him at the capital. 
That this constituted for our Evangelist the second 
great resolve in the mind of Jesus, corresponding to 
that which first sent him forth to preach, may be 
inferred from the parallel phrases with which two 
sections of the narrative begin : — 

MaU. iv. 17. Matt, xvi. 21. 

From that time began Jesus From that time began Jesus 

to preach, and to say, Repent to show unto his disciples 

ye ; for the kingdom of how that he most go unto 

heaven is at hand. Jerusalem. 

There is more here than a mere verbal coincidence, 
there is reflection ; the biographer calls attention to 
the fact that he has formed a view of his subject 
and is deUberately expressing it. It is, perhaps, a 
further note of this plan that each division opens 
with a call to discipleship, iv. 19, xvi. 24, the second 
summons imposing the fresh condition of the cross ; 
and these in turn are followed by two great moun- 
tain scenes, in the first of which Jesus issues the 
new law of the kingdom, while in the second his 
authority is confirmed by the divine voice, ' Hear 
ye him.' 

(2) In filling in his framework the First Evangelist 
again and again adopts the plan of grouping the 
sayings of Jesus into continuous discourse. These 
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collections are almost without parallel in Mark, save 
in the succession of parables delivered from the boat 
on the lake side, or the prophecy of the last things 
on the Mount of OUves. It has already been shown 
how the discourse deUvered after the Baptist's dis- 
ciples have brought their message of enquiry, is 
distributed in Luke over a wide variety of occasions.^ 
The most important example of this process is to be 
found in the Sermon on the Mount. Few probably 
would now maintain that this was uttered as it 
stands, in one stream of speech. It is placed by 
Matthew at the opening of the Messiah's career as 
the great summary of his teaching ; it forms the 
guide to the life of the disciple ; it presents in the 
briefest compass the essence of the legislation of the 
kingdom. The materials of which it is composed 
will be briefly considered hereafter (§ 3, 2) ; it must 
suffice now to point out that it embraces several 
subordinate collections within the larger whole ; the 
Blessings, v. 3-12, the Contrasts between the Old 
commandments and the New, v. 21-48, the Warnings 
against popular piety marked by the rhythmic 
refrain 'Thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee,' vi. 1-18, the exhortation against 
Worldliness, vi. 19-34, for which Luke finds another 
place — ^these are so many Uttle sermons, which 
the editor has here combined into an oration that 
has moved the world. The address to the Twelve 
in chap. x. has again the air of a compilation, one 

1 See chap. VI. S 2> 2a, p. 243. 
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section of it, w. 17-22, appearing slightly modified 
in the discourse on the last things, Mark xiii. 9-13, 
Luke xxi. 12-17. In the series of seven parables in 
chap, xiii., founded on the three in Mark iv., the 
alterations between public teaching and private 
explanation show the different layers of traditional 
deposit ; while the method of the collector is betrayed 
in the introductory formula three times repeated, w. 
24, 31, 33, the parables in the appendix being linked 
together by the word 'again,' w. 45, 47.* The 
EvangeUst reserves for a final invective at Jerusalem 
the denunciations against the Scribes and Pharisees, 
which Luke partially reports elsewhere ; he masses 
them into a seven-fold * Woe,' xxiii. 13-39, ^^^ 
attaches them to an exhortation addressed to his 
immediate followers. Conscious, however, of some 
inappropriateness in this connexion, he warns his 
readers at the outset of the double character of the 
discourse to come by sa5mig, ver. i, * Then spake 
Jesus to the multitudes and to his disciples.' 

(3) To these little chains of parable and saying 
correspond in the first half of the Gospel similar 
groups of incidents. The Great Sermon is followed 
by a collection of anecdotes which show the Teacher 
no longer on the heights of authority, but moving 
with untiring sympathy among the common needs 
of men. Ten of these illustrative stories are related 

^ Note the formulae of transition from the coUections of 
sayings vii. 28, 30. i, xiii. 53, xix. i, xxvi. i. 
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in saccession, and then the editor brings his narrative 
to a pause with a summary which he has before 
employed : — 



«. 35. 

And Jesus weni about aU 
the cities and the villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of 
the hingdom. and healing aU 
manner of disease and all 
manner of sickness. 



IV. 23. 

And Jesus went about in all 
Galilee, teaching in their synet- 
gogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the hingdom, and 
healing all manner of disease 
and all manner of sickness 
among the people. 



Another series of incidents in chap, xii., showing the 
gathering opposition of the Pharisees, is thrust in 
between two long discourses in xi. and xiii. So far 
the narrative of the ministry has been composed of 
alternate sections of speech and act, though the acts 
have sometimes carried with them appropriate utter- 
ance. But from chap. xiv. onwards this method of 
arrangement is abandoned, and the order followed, 
though with large additions, is much closer to that 
of Mark. 

(4) One more external pecidiarity must be noted. 
The occurrence of dupUcate sa}migs has been already 
observed in Luke,^ though the Third Evangelist 
seemed to have rejected some dupUcates of occur- 
rences. In Matthew these doublets are even more 
prominent. It is interesting to find them sometimes 
in the long addresses which we have seen reason to 



^ See chap. VI. { 3, 2. p. 252. 
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think were in part compiled out of material more or 
less scattered and miattached. Let the following 
instances be examined : — 



Matt. V. 29-30. 

And if thy right eye causeth 
thee to stumble, pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee : for it 
is profitable for thee that one 
of thy members should perish, 
and not thy whole body be 
cast into Gehenna. And if 
thy right hand causeth thee 
to stumble, cut it ofi and cast 
it from thee, etc. 
V. 32. 
X. 22. 

And ye shall be hated of all 
men for my name's sake ; but 
he that endureth to the end, 
the same shall be saved. 

X. 38-39. 
xxiii. II. 

But he that is greatest 

among you shaU be your 

servant. 



MaU, 3cviii. 8-9. 

And if thy hand or thy foot 
causeth thee to stumble, cut 
it off, and cast it from thee ; 
it is good for thee to enter into 
life maimed or halt, rather 
than having two hands or two 
feet to be cast into the eternal 
fire. And if thine eye causeth 
thee to stumble, pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee, etc. 
xix. 9. 
xxiv. 9, 13. 

And ye shall be hated of 
all the nations for my name's 
sake, .... But he that en- 
dureth to the end, the same 
shall be saved. 

xvi. 24-25. 
zx. 26. 

Whosoever would become 
great among you shaU be your 
servant. 



In like manner there is an occasional repetition of 
incidents. Twice is the demand for a sign dismissed 
with the reply that no sign shall be given save that 
of Jonah, xii. 39, xvi. 4. Twice (as in Mark, but not 
in Luke) are the multitudes wondrously fed. And 
the duplication extends even into detail. Twice do 
two blind men receive their sight, ix. 27-30, xx. 30*34, 
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the first story being omitted by the other Evangelists 
altogether, and the second, as reported by Mark 
and Luke, containing but one cure. Two demoniacs 
in the same fashion, meet Jesus near Gadara; two 
animals are brought to him at the Moimt of Olives, 
and he rides into Jerusalem on both. 

§ 2. Relation to Mark. 

(i) The comparison of the Second Gospel with the 
First has already shown that almost the whole of 
the contents of the earlier have some equivalent in 
the later. The order of Mark's opening chapters is, 
however, entirely shattered by Matthew, as the 
following table indicates : — 

Mark Matthew 

I. — Jesus begins to preach i. 14-15 iv. 12, 17 

2. — CaU of Simon, etc L 16-20 iv. iS-22 

3. — In the synagogue at Capernaum L 21-28 wanting 

4. — Cure of Simon's wife's mother i. 29-34 viii. 14-17 

5. — Preaching through Galilee i. 35-39 iv. 23 

6. — Cure of a leper i. 40-45 viii. 1-4 

7. — Cure of a para]3rtic ii. 1-12 ix. 1-8 

8. — CaU of Levi ii. 1 3-17 ix. 9-13 

9. — ^Why the disciples need not fast ii. 18-22 ix. 14-17 

10. — ^In tiie cornfields on the Sabbath ii 23-28 xii 1-8 

1 1. — ^Healing on the Sabbath iii. 1-6 xiL 9-14 

1 2.-^The gathering multitude iii. 7-12 iv. 24-25 

13. — ^The choice of the Twelve iii. 13-19 x. 1-5 

14. — ^A house divided against itself iii. 20-30 xii 22-32 

15.— *Mother and Brethren iii 31-35 xii 46-50 

Nevertheless, in spite of the new distribution of the 
material, the separate sections in Matthew will be 
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found to be often in very close verbal agreement with 
the parallel passages in Mark. In the second half of 
the Gospel, from MaU. xiv. onwards, the correspond- 
ence of order, as already mentioned, is much more 
complete. 

(2) The relation of the individual elements common 
to Mark and Matthew will be differently judged from 
different points of view, and most readers will prob- 
ably be convinced that no single rule can embrace 
them all. 

(a) It may be noted, in the first place, that there 
are some passages, occasionally of considerable length, 
in which the language is remarkably similar, not only 
in the reported words of Jesus, but in the narrative 
as well. Here is a brief instance : — 

Mark i. 16-18. MaU, iv. iS-ae. 

And passing along by the And waUdng by the sea of 

sea of Galilee, he saw Simon Galilee, he saw two brethren, 

and Andrew the brother of Simon who is called Peter, 

Simon casting a net in the sea ; and Andrew his brother, cast- 

for they were fishers. And ing a net into the sea; for 

Jesus satd unto them, Come ye they were fishers. And he 

after me, and I will make you saith unto them. Come ye 

to become fishers of men. And after me, and I will make you 

straightway they left the nets fishers of men. And they 

and followed him, straightway left the nets and 

followed him. 

The narrative of the Last Supper and the Agony in 
Gethsemane, MaU. xxvi. 20-46, may be compared 
with that in Mark xiv. 17-42. For the most part 
the variations are few and insignificant. Only the 
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addition in MaU. xxvi. 25, to which there is no paralld 
either in Mark or Luke, attracts attention : — 

And Judas, which betrayed him, answered and said. Is it 
I, Habbi ? He saith unto him, Thon hast said. 

It is obviously improbable that Jesus should have 
identified the traitor at table in the presence of the 
rest ; and even Meyer gave up the incident as un- 
historical. But the accord of the remainder of the 
two passages is too dose, and extends over too great 
a length, to be due to independent reproduction from 
an oral source. Some kind of literary connexion 
there must be, and Matthew's form is presumably 
the later ; but it does not necessarily f oUow that the 
First Evangelist borrowed from the Second ; he might 
be quoting from a common source. If our Mark is 
the result of successive editions, Matthew might have 
employed an earlier form.^ 

•^ An interesting case of apparent literary dependence wiU 
be found in the first description of the teaching of Jesus. 
Mark attaches it to the Synagogue scene at Capernaum ; 
Matthew, who omits this altogether, appends it to the report 
of the Great Sermon : 

Mark i, 22. MaU. vii. 28-29. 

And they were astonished at And . . , . the multitude 

his teaching; for he taught were astonished at his teach- 

them as having authority, and ing ; for he taught them as 

not as the scribes, having authority, and not as 

their scribes. 

It win be shown below that Matthew's r^resentation of the 
Great Sermon must be regarded, taken altogether, as later. 
Does it not seem, then, as if he had borrowed Mark's words 
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{b) Other cases show a tendency to abbreviate the 
story by the omission of some detail more or less 
significant, as in the accomit of the paralytic, ix. 2 : — 

And behold they brought to hhn a man, sick of the palsy, 
l3nng on a bed : and Jesus seeing their laith saith unto the 
sick of the palsy, San» be of good cheer ; thy sins are forgiven. 

What special proof of faith had here been offered ? 
Matthew has left out the striking circumstances by 
which the sufferer was brought into the Teacher's 
presence. Unable, because of the crowd, to enter 
the house, the bearers carried their burden to the 
roof, broke up the tiling round the court, and let 
him down into the space below. The story, told with 
fullest detail by the Second Evangelist, and con- 
densed by the Third, positively loses its point as 
curtailed by the First. Through similar treatm^it 
the narrative of the Gadarene demoniacs becomes 
unintelligible. In Mark's version (which Luke here 
follows), the poor Itmatic, wh^i asked his name, 
answers * My name is Legion, for we are many,' v. 9. 
Out of this reply grew the belief that Jesus cast out 
from him a multitude of devils, which were afterwards 
permitted to enter the swine. ^ But Matthew, con- 
verting the sohtary madman into two, viii. 28, is 
obliged to suppress the name he wildly laid upon him- 
self, and gives no explanation, therefore, how it w^ 

for his dose, much as Lnke adapted Mark's words on another 
occasion, Luke xx. 39, 40, and Mark zii. 32, 34 ; cp. chap. VI. 

I 1» 3» p. 238. 
* Cp. chap. rV. { 2, a, p. 167. 
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that enough devils could issue from the two demoniacs 
to enter into a whole herd of swine. A study of 
Matthew's narrative will show that it really pre- 
supposes a longer form of story, such as is now found 
in Mark or Luke. Similar abbreviation wUl be 
observed elsewhere, as in the account of the cure of 
the woman with an issue of blood, Matt. ix. 20-22, 
compared with Mark v. 25-34. 

(c) Yet more significant is the occasional modifica- 
tion of some important circumstance in the midst 
of narratives oth^ivise substantially identical. The 
suppression of the inabiUty of Jesus to do any mighty 
work at Nazareth, as chronicled by Mark, has been 
already noted. ^ In the following case two eminent 
apostles are in part, at any rate, relieved of the 
charge of ambition, by transferring to their mother 
the request which in Mark's account is addressed to 
Jesus by them. 

Mark X. 35-39. MaU. xx. 20-22. 

And there came near ante Then came to him the 

him James and John, the sons mother of the sons of Zebedee 

of Zebedee, sa3nng unto him, with her sons, worshipping 

Teacher, we would that thou him, and asking a certain 

shouldest do for us whatso- thing of him. And he said 

ever we shaU ask of thee. A nd unto her. What wotUdest thoa ? 

he said unto them. What She saith unto him, Command 

wot4ld ye that I should do for that these my two sons may 

you ? And they said unto sit, one on thy right hand, and 

him. Grant onto us that we one on thy left hand, in thy 

may sit, one on thy right hand, kingdom. But Jesus answer- 

^ See chap. V. § 3, 2, p. 212. 
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and one on thy left hand, in ed and said, Ye knew not what 
thy glory. But Jesus said ye ash. Are ye able to drink 
unto them, Ye know not the cup that I am about to 
what ye ash. Are ye able to drink ? They say unto hhn, 
drink the cup that I drink ? or We are able, 
to be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized 
with ? And they said unto 
him, We are able. 

Here, the First Evangelist, by preserving the original 
form of the Teacher's reply, ' Ye know not what ye 
ask,' betrays the fact that the petition was origin- 
ally presented by the two brothers. But when the i 
Twelve gathered round them at the hands of later 
generations a reverence second only to that paid to [ 
Christ, the desire to shield the reputation of the 
distinguished pair worked on the tradition so as to 
represent the request as instigated and preferred by 
their mother. 

(d) Most startling of all are the tmique additions 
which Matthew's narrative alone contains. To the 
story of the stormy night upon the lake, when Jesus 
walked across the waves to the disciples, Matthew 
appends the striking anecdote of Peter's effort to do 
likewise, his (bnger and deliverance. The poetic 
significance of this picture as an allegory of faith 
has been already illustrated.^ It is only necessary 
now to point to the slight literary modification made 
necessary by M^.tthew's episode, and the new condu- 

^ See chap. IV. { 4» 2, p. 180. 
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sion which he supplies, in direct contradiction of the 
older tale. 

Mark vi. 51. MaU, xiv. 33. 

And he went np onto them And when ^^gy were gone 

into the boat : and the wind np into the boat, the wind 

ceased : and they were aore ceased. And they that were 

amazed in themselves ; for in the boat worshipped him, 

they onderstood not concem- saying, Of a truth thou art 

hig the loaves, bat their heart the Son of God. 
was hardened. 

Another Peter story appears in the First Gospel, 
thrust into the very midst of a totally different 
narrative of the Second — ^the instruction to pay the 
tax of the half-shekel. The reader who will compare 
the following sequences, will see with what violence 
Matthew's addition has been accommodated in the 
text now represented by Mark. 

MaU, xvii. 24 — ^xviii. i. Mark ix. 33, 34. 

And'vihesiihey'mertcomeio And they came to Caper- 

Capernaum [they that re- naum : and when he was in 

ceived the half-shekel, etc.]. the house he asked them. 

And when he came into the What were ye reasoning in 

house. . . . the way ? But they held 

In that hour came the disciples their peace: for they had 

nnto Jesus, saying. Who then disputed with one another in 

is greatest in the kingdom of the way, who was the greatest, 
heaven. 

One more instance may be quoted from the narrative 
of the Passion, all the more significant because in 
the entire record of the last events from the Paschal 
Supper, through the Trial, to the Crucifixion, Matthew 
and Mark are found again and again in harmony. 
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while Luke pursues a highly independent course. The 
death of Jesus is foUowed in the First a^ in the Second 
Gospel by the symbolic rending of the Temple- veil.* 

Mark XV. 37, 38. MaU. zzviL 50, 51. 

And Jesus uttered a loud And Jesus cried again with 
voice, and gave up the ghost, a loud voice and yielded up 
And the veil of the temple his spirit. And behold the 
was rent in twain from the veil of the temple was rent in 
top to the bottom. twain from the top to the 

bottom. 

At this point Matthew interrupts Mark's narrative 
with this remarkable insertion : — 

And the earth did quake ; and the rocks were rent ; and 
the tombs were opened ; and many bodies of the saints that 
had isJlesa asleep were raised ; and coming forth out of the 
tombs after his resurrection they entered into the holy city 
and appeared unto many. 

It is hardly necessary to apply serious criticism to 
this marvellous embellishment of the solemn scene. 
It is not, like the rending of the veil, the imaginative 
expression of what was beUeved to be a great spiritual 
event. It is pure wonder, of palpably late and legend- IV^l 
ary character.^ All that it is needful to observe is the 
manner in which the older narrative was adapted to it. 

Mark XV. 39. MaU» zzvii. 54. 

And when the centurion. Now the centurion and 
which stood by over against they that were with him 
him, saw that he so gave up watching Jesus, when they 

^ In Luke xxiii. 45, 46, the order is reversed. 
> For a remarkable Buddhist paraUel see The Bible in the 
Nineteenth Century, p. 360, note i. 
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Iftd ghost, he said, Trnly this saw the earthquake and the 
man was the Son of God. things that were done, feared 

exceedingly, 8a3ring, Tmly 
this was the Son of God. 

These facts of. agreement, abbreviation, change of 
details, and insertion, seem plainly to indicate that 
oar Gospel presents the bulk of the materials common 
to it with Mark in a later form than that in which 
they api)ear in the Second Gospel. It has been 
already pointed out that this is not, indeed, invariably 
the case.^ But these and similar instances do not 
impair the probability that Matthew derived a large 
amount of narrative either from Mark, or from some 
evangeUcal source now included in it. 

§ 3, Relation to Lake. 

The relation of the First Gospel to the Third is 
even more intricate than that of the First and Second. 
They contain important matter in common, yet the 
arrangement of it varies greatly, and each is dis- 
tinguished by no less important elements which the 
other has not. Moreover, where they deal with a 
common theme, such as the Birth and Infancy or 
the Resurrection, their narratives prove on com- 
parison incapable of reconciliation, and appear to 
have been coined in dijSerent mints.' 

(i) The theory of the dependence of Matthew on 
Luke, or Luke on Matthew, has not only to explain 

^ Cp. chap. V. { 2» 4, p. 208. > Cp. chap. III. { 1, 1-3. 
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the remarkable omissions of either in borrowing from 
the other, but also what appear the conflicting facts 
that in their common matter each seems at times to 
have the later form, and that neither can alwaj^ claim 
to show the best arrangement, first one and then the 
other combining or distributing with the greater 
probability. 

(a) It has already been shown, for example, that the 
miracles interpolated by Luke in the account of the 
reception by Jesus of the Baptist's messengers, vii. 
21, have arisen out of a misinterpretation of the 
symboUc language of Jesus. ^ On the face of the 
matter, we should judge Matthew's simpler narrative 
to be the older. The two stories have imdoubtedly 
a common source, or else, one Evangelist borrowed 
from the other. If Matthew borrowed from Luke» 
why did he — ^who elsewhere indulges in a superfluity 
of wonders— omit these miracles ? Is it likely they 
have been added to Luke since Matthew was written ? 
There is no evidence of such an interpolation ; though 
as we know that similar additions did find their 
way into the Third Gospel afterwards (e.g. the appear- 
ance of the Angd in Gethsemane, xxii. 43, 44, the 
words ' Father, forgive them ' on the cross, xxiii. 34),* 
it cannot be said that it is impossible. — ^But here 
is an opposite case : the consideration of the following 
passages will show that the insertion may be on the 
side of Matthew. 

^ Cp. chap. rV. { 3, 2, p. 173. > Cp. chap. I. { 2, 46, p. 25* 
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Luke xi. 29, 30, 32. 

And when the multittides 
were gathering together unto 
him, he began to say. This 
generation is an evil genera- 
tion, it seeketh after a sign ; 
and there shall no sign be 
given to it but the sign of 
Jonah. For even as Jonah 
became a sign unto the Nine- 
vites, so shall also the Son 
of man be to this generation.^ 



The men of Nineveh shall 
stand up in the judgment 
with this generation, and 
shall condenm it ; tor they 
repented at the preaching of 
Jonah ; and behold, there is 
more than Jonah here. 



MaU. xii. 38-41. 

Then certain of the Scribes 
and Pharisees answered him, 
saying. Teacher, we would see 
a sign from thee. But he 
answered and said unto them, 
An evil and adulterous genera- 
tion seeketh after a sign ; and 
there shall no sign be given 
to it but the sign of Jonah the 
prophet : for as Jonah was 
three days and three nights in 
the belly of the whale ; so shaU 
the Son of Man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of 
the earth. The men of Nine- 
veh shall stand up in the 
judgment with this genera- 
tion and shall condemn it ; 
for they repented at the 
preaching of Jonah ; and 
behold, there is more than 



Jonah here. 

We do not need the aid of manuscripts to show us 
that the interpretation of the sign of Jonah in MaU. 
xii. 40 comes from the hand of some later annotator. 
Jesus is in the full tide of the Galilsean success. Not 
a word has yet been said of failure or death. The 
allusion would have been wholly unintelligible, just 



1 This verse has the air of a gloss, but it does not explain 
in what Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites. The words of 
Blatthew seem to have been unknown to Justin. Cp. Dialogue 
with Trypho, 107, 108. 
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as the announcement — ^viewed in the light of prophetic 
prediction — is incorrect, for no version of the story of 
the resurrection which has come down to us, repre- 
sents Jesus to have been three nights in the grave. — 
Here then seem undoubted instances where each 
Gospel in turn exhibits an earUer form of materials 
belonging also to the other. How can this be ex- 
plained if Matthew always borrowed from Luke, or 
Luke from Matthew ? If we may say that Luke was 
not acquainted with Matthew,^ are we obliged, on 
the other hand, to conclude that Matthew was 
acquainted with Luke ? 

(b) The same results seem to foUow from the examin- 
ation of the combination or distribution of their com- 
mon matter. The parallels to the discourse in Matt. 
xi. have been already noted ;^ their union by the 
compiler of the First Gospel appeared to bear a later 
air than their dispersion by the editor of the Third. 
In the next case, however, the presumption may be 
read the other way. When some friendly Pharisees 
warned Jesus to quit Galilee and escape from Herod's 
power, Luke, who alone reports the incident, adds 
to the reply of Jesus the well-known lament, xiii* 

34, 35 :— 

O Jernsalem, Jerusalem, which kiUeth the prophets, and 
stoneth them that are sent mito herl how often would I 
have leathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her own brood under her wings, and ye would not I Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate ; and I say unto you, 

^ Cp. chap. VI. { 2, 1, p 239. * See chap. VI. § 2, 2a, p. 243. 
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Ye shall not see me, until ye shall say. Blessed ia he that 
oometh in the name of the Lord* 

It is startling, at first sight, that such a lament over 
the ancient city should be put into the Teacher's 
mouth in Galilee : it would have seemed more in 
place upon the spot. That is actually the locality 
assigned to it by Matthew, who attaches it to the 
close of the denunciation of the ' Scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites,' xxiii. 37-39. But what is the 
meaning of the strange words ' how often would I 
have gathered thy children together ? ' Must we 
suppose, as many writers have done, that there is 
here an allusion to frequent visits of Jesus to the 
capital, such as the Fourth Gospel describes ? Be 
it observed that the passage in Matthew is the sequel 
to another, xxiii. 34-36, in which Jesus is represented 
as sending prophets and wise men and scribes, some 
of whom will be killed and crucified, while he winds 
up with what seems to be a reference to the murder 
of Zachariah by the Zealots in the Temple-court, two 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. 1 Plainly these words were not spoken by 
Jesus. But the same passage reappears in Luke, 
• xi. 49-51, introduced by these words : ' Therefore 
' also said the wisdom of God.' The whole now be- 
^ comes clear. The entire passage is a quotation from 

^Another interpretation, however, supposes that the 
Zachariah here mentioned is the priest whose death by the 
order of Joash is related in 2 Chron. xxiv. 20-22. But his 
father was named Jehoiada. 
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some lost visions in which the divine Wisdom was 
the speaker. Wisdom sent forth the prophets and 
the scribes ; Wisdom desired again and again to gather 
the children of the mother-city beneath her shelter, 
but they would not. Matthew rightly joins what 
Luke divides; or rather, Luke wrongly separates 
what Matthew offers as continuous. Each throws 
light upon the other : the First Evangelist shows us 
that the passages belong together : the Third supplies 
the important fact that they form a quotation from 
some vanished book:^ but it is difficult to believe 
that this peculiar arrangement could have come 
about directly through either writer's use of the 
other's work. 

(2) If the facts seem thus conflicting on the theory 
of direct dependence upon either side, is it possible 
to find any evidence as to priority or later date in 
the character of Matthew's additions to their com« 
mon matter ? When the two reports of the Great 
Sermon are set side by side, it is at once apparent 
that Matthew's is much the longer of the two. What 
is the nature of the material he thus incorporates ? 
The whole discourse as edited by the First Evangelist 
follows the general order of the shorter version of the 
Third. Attention has been already called to the 
differences between the Blessings ; no such variation, 
however, attaches to the statement of the demands 
on the disciple's love, which follows immediately in 

^ For another instance of the ascription to Jesus of words 
out of a later book, see chap. II. | 3, z, p. 94, 
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Luke, vi. 27-36, and fonns in Matthew the closing 
contrast between the Old Law and the New, v. 38-48. 
At this point Matthew inserts two short collections, 
now contained in MaU. vi. The first of these sets 
forth the Christian view of the three forms of pious 
observance on which the Church of later times laid 
stress, almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. The thrice- 
repeated refrain, w. 4, 6, 18, ' and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall recompense thee,' has a kind of 
rh}rthmic air, unlike the primitive reports of the 
Teacher's speech. The insertion of the Lord's Pray^ 
at this point, as part of a continuous address, seems 
much less natural than the account given by Luke 
of the request which drew it forth, and its more 
developed form points to a subsequent expansion.^ 
Moreover, the directions concerning private prayer 
in the previous verses are marked by an indescribable 
difference in tone, when compared, for example, with 
the brief words ia Mark xi. 24, 25. They seem rather 
to deal with recognized usage — from an elevated point 
of view, indeed — ^than to possess the freshness and 
spontaneity of the great prophet of the religion of 
the spirit. The instructions about fasting are even 
more out of accord with what is attributed to Jesus 
elsewhere. ' Why do not thy disciples fast like us ? ' 
cried the followers of John. ' Men do not put new 
wine into old wine-skins,' replied Jesus, Mark ii. 
18, 22. Old forms cannot accommodate new prin- 
ciples and impulses. How the Church afterwards 

^ See chap. VI. | 2, 2 6, p. 248. 
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sought the Teacher's sanction for the practice, has 
been ahready shown in the addition to Mark ix. 29.^ 
Have we not here also a similar reflection of ecclesi- f ^ 
astical piety ? — ^The discourse against worldliness, * 
which forms Matthew's next section, vi. 19-34, can 
mostly be traced without difficulty in Luke, but not 
in his report of the Sermon. The correspondence 
is especially close in MaU. vi. 25-33 ^uid Luke xii. 
21-31. And here a piece of minute evidence must be 
allowed to carry weight. While Mark and Luke 
speak of the ' Kingdom of God,' and never of the 
' Kingdom of Heaven,' Matthew habitually employs 
the latter term (34 times). The occurrence of an- 
other form of the phrase, therefore, arrests attention. 
Three times only does Matthew employ * kingdom 
of God,' two of his passages having equivalents in 
Mark or Luke,* and being presumably, therefore, 
derived from them, or from the sources they employed. 
Now in the parallels just cited occur the following 
passages : — 

Ltike xii. 31. Matt, vi. 33. 

Howbeit seek his kingdom Bnt seek ye first his king' 
and these things shall be added dom, and his righteousness, 
unto you. and aU these things shall be 

added unto you. 

Matthew has certainly taken over the words either 
from Luke or from Luke's documents. In Matthew's 

1 See chap. I. § 2, 4 &. p. 23. § 4. 4. p. 52- 
* Matt. xii. 2H'BLuke xi. 20; Matt. xix. 24 = Mark x. 25, 
Luke xviii. 25 ; Matt. xxL 42. 
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conduding section a noteworthy addition should be 
examined by the side of a counterpart from Luke : — 

Luhs xiii. 25-27. Matt. vii. 21-23. 

When once the master of Not every one that saith 

the house is risen up, and onto me. Lord, Lord, shaU 

hath shut to the door, and ye enter into the kingdom of 

b^gin to stand 'withont, and heaven ; but he that doeth 

to knock at the door saying, the wiU of my Father which 

Lord, open to us ; and he is in heaven. Many wiU say 

ihaU answer and say to you, I unto me in that day. Lord, 

know you not, whence ye are ; Lord, did we not prophesy by 

then shaU ye begin to say, thy name, and by thy name 

We did eat and drink in thy cast out devils, and by thy 

presence, and thou didst name do many mighty works? 

teach in our streets ; and he And then wiU I profess unto 

shaU say, I teU you I know them, I never knew 5rou ; 

not whence ye are ; depart depart from me, ye that work 

from me aU ye workers of iniquity, 
iniquity. 

Different as these passages may seem at first sights 
thdr common close shows that they are really related. 
I They both declare the rejection of certain persons 
who will claim admission to the kingdom. But they 
are not the same persons in the two Gospels. The 
Third Evangelist has in view the unbelieving Jews 
who will plead too late that they were old acquaint- 
ances, for it was in their midst that the Messiah had 
Uved and taught ; but the First applies the doom of 
Jesus to some of his own professing followers, who 
have even been distinguished by prophetic gifts and 
the power to do mighty works. Our translation 
here veils a significant fact. The word rendered 
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' iniquity ' in MaU. vii. 23 is not the same Greek word 
as that again represented by the same English, Luke 
xiii. 27 : it is properly * lawlessness.' Who are these 
who can prophesy in Christ's name, and work wonders 
— ^but are yet guilty of living without the Law ? Are f 
they not followers of the Apostle Paul, who refused ' t- 
to recognize the claim raised by the Jewish Christians ; 
for their ancient code ? Independently, then, of the * 
early assumption of Messianic authority which suggests 
that this passage is the utterance of the Church rather 
than of the Teacher, this reference to the strife of 
parties in an after day compels us to see in this, as 
we have seen before, a later handling of Luke's 
material by Matthew.* It may be observed, further, 
that Luke's sequel, in which Jesus announces to the 
Jews the admission of the Gentiles to the privileges 
which they have rejected, is unsuitable to Matthew's 
purpose, as he is dealing with the contrast between 
true and false professing Christians. He consequently 
transposes it elsewhere, assigning it to the incident of 
the centurion when Jesus has descended from the 
mountain and reached Capernaum. 

Luke xiii. 28-29. Matt. viii. 11-12. 

There shall be the weeping And I say onto yon, that 
and gnashing of teeth, when many shaU come from the 
ye shaU see Abraham, and east and the west, and shall 

1 A similar case of the working up of earlier material into 
new forms is probably to be found in the parable of the 
Virgins, MaU. xxv. 1-13, the germ of which lies in the thought 
expressed in Luhs xii. 35-36. 
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dt down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of heaven : but the sons 
of the kingdom shall be cast 
forth into the outer darkness ; 
there shall be the weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 



Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets, in the kingdom of 
God and 5ronrselves cast 
forth without. And they 
shall come from the east and 
west, and from the north and 
south, and shall sit down in 
the kingdom of God. 

Matthew introduces this sentence on the ' sons of the 
kingdom ' with the statement ' Verily, I say mito you, 
I have not fomid so great faith, no, not in Israel/ 
But the grounds for the statement are not obvious. 
Jesus had just healed a leper, who had shown the 
needed faith : he had been followed by crowds from 
every part of the country, even the most distant 
south : his career so far had been one series of triumph- 
ant displays alike of the belief of the people, and of his 
own power, MaU. iv. 23-25. Are not these words, 
therefore, placed by the First Evangelist too soon ; 
are they not more fittingly assigned by the Third to 
a subsequent stage in the Teacher's career ; and do 
we not thus find additional evidence of the priority 
of Luke's representation ? 

(3) Hitherto we have dealt with the treatment by 
the First Evangelist of materials now occurring in the 
works of the Second, or the Third. But there are 
some passages in Matthew which appear to combine 
in the most singular manner elements of both Mark 
and Luke together. The parable of the mustard-seed, 
for instance, Maii. xiii. 31-32, begins in the narrative 
style of Luke xiii. 18-19, and ends with a description 
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similar to that in Mark iv. 31-32. The account of 
John the Baptist, Matt. iii. 4-12, falls curiously apart 
into two portions, w. 4-6, parallel with Mark i. 6, 
5, withofd counterpart in Luke, and w. 7-10, parallel 
with Luke iii. 7-9, without counterpart in Mark, though 
ver. II is represented by Mark i. 7, 8. Thus : — 

Mark i, 6, 5. Matt, iii. 4-10. 

And John was Now John himself 

clothed with camel's had his raiment of 

hair, and had a camel's hair, and 

leathern girdle a leathern girdle 

about his loins, and about his loins; and 

did eat locusts and his food was locusts 

wild honey. and wild honey. 

And there went Then went out 

out unto him all the unto him Jerusa- 

country of Judaea, lem, and aU Judaea, 

and all they of and all the country 

Jerusalem ; and round about Jor- 

they were baptized dan ; and they were 

of him in the river baptized of him in 

Jordan, confessing the river Jordan, 

their sins. confessing their sins. Luke iii. 7-9. 

But when he saw He said therefore 
many of the Phari- to the multitudes 
sees and Sadducees that went out to be 
coming to his bap- baptized of him. 
tism, he said unto 

them. Ye offspring Ye offspring 

of vipers, who of vipers, who 
warned you to flee warned you to flee 
from the wrath to from the wrath to 
come ? Bring forth come. Bring forth 
therefore fruit WOT- therefore fruits wor- 
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thy of repentance ; thy of repentance, 

and think not to and begin not to say 

say within your- within yourselves, 

selves. We have We have Abraham 

Abraham to <mc to our father: ior 

father : for I say I say onto yon that 

onto yon that God God is able of these 

is able of these stones to raise up 

stones to raise up children unto Abra- 

children unto Abra- ham. And even 

ham. And even now is the axe also 

now is the axe laid laid unto the root 

unto the root of the of the trees : every 

trees : every tree tree therefore that 

therefore that bring bringeth not forth 

eth not forth good good fruit, is hewn 

fruit, is hewn down down and cast into 

and cast into the the fire, 
fire. 

The narrative of the Temptation in Matthew is 

obviously in close accord with that of Luke. The 

variation in the order which gives the last place in 

Matthew to the offer of universal empire, forms a 

close so much more striking that it is difficult to see 

why the Third Evangelist, had he been borrowing 

from the First, should have weakened the effect by 

transposing it. But in reality, the dependence seems 

the other way. The conclusion in Matthew runs 

thus, iv. II : — 

Then the devil leaveth him ; and behold, angels came and 
ministered unto him. 

This agrees with the statement in Mark i. 13, ' and 
the angels ministered unto him.' Either, therefore, 
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Mark, omitting the specific trials, borrowed Matthew's 
ending, while Luke adopted the narrative of the trials, 
but substituted another conclusion ; or Matthew 
combined in this case, as in the account of the Baptist, 
elements out of two different documents. 

(4) The arguments by which the later character of 
our Matthew is rendered probable, are further con- 
firmed by the remarkable additions which the First 
Gospel makes to their common story. Some instances 
of this have already been presented in comparing 
parallel passages of Matthew and Mark, and of 
Matthew and Luke. But they occur on a larger 
scale at certain points in the narrative, which all 
three relate, and have sometimes a very peculiar 
character. In the account of the Passion, for example, 
Matthew alone specifies the terms of the bargain of 
Judas for the betrayal of Jesus, xxvi. 14-16; and 
Matthew only reports his suicide, xxvii. 3-10.^ To 
this Gospel, likewise, belongs the appUcation of the 
Jews to Pilate for a guard upon the grave, xxvii. 62- 
66, with its sequel, xxviii. 11-15, obviously intended f 
as an answer to the charge still circulated when these . 
stories were incorporated by the editor, that the ; 
grave was found empty because the disciples had i 
stolen the body of their Lord. And in the narrative 

1 On this passage, see below, § 4, 2, p. 312. Observe in 
ver. 8 the words ' unto this day/ which imply a long lapse 
of time, and clearly point to a date below the ApostoUc age : 
cp. De%a. iii. 14, Josh. iv. 9, i Sam. xxx. 25, etc., and MaU. 
xxviii. 15. 

W 
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of the Resurrection, fresh and startling episodes are 
followed by an unexpected conclusion. At the tomb, 
in presence of the two women, an earthquake occurs — 
such as had happened, according to the same Gospel, 
two days before beside the cross. The instructions 
to go into Galilee, xxviii. 7, concur with Mark, as 
against Luke. But while Mark affirms that 'they 
said nothing to any one, for they were afraid,' and 
Luke states that they returned and told the eleven, 
who ' disbelieved them,' Matthew describes an actual 
meeting on the way with the risen Lord, who renews 
the promise that the brethren shall see him in Galilee. 
Ignoring, then, the description of the manifestation in 
Jerusalem that same afternoon, which leads direct 
in the Third Gospel to the Ascension, the First con- 
cludes with the solemn scene on the mountain in 
Galilee wh^e Jesus imparts to them his final charge, 
xxviii. 16-20." — G>mpared with the greater simphdty 
of Mark and Luke, these additions have the air of 
later legendary elaborations : and they confirm the 
conclusion which emerges from the examination of 
the Uterary relations of the Synoptics, that the 
editor of Matthew employed Mark, perhaps in an 
early shape, together with a collection of the 
Teacher's sayings (perhaps even more than one) also 
used by Luke in a somewhat difiPerent form, though 
his acquaintance with the Third Gospel must be 

^ That this is the first appearance of Jesus to the eleven, 
according to Matthew, is plain from the remarkable statement 
that some of the disciples ' donbted.' 
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considered doubtful. Matthew, therefore, in its 
present contents, is presumably the latest of the three. 

§ 4. The Person and Teaehlngs of the Meailah. 

The enquiry which has led through many difficul- 
ties to the result just stated, deals witili only one branch 
of the investigation. It remains to be asked Aether 
the presentation of the person and teachings of Jesus I 
is such as to require or even to permit the behef that ' 
Matthew followed instead of preceding Mark and Luke. 

(i) Many indications will be foimd scattered through 
the First Gospel, heightening the general effect of 
the Messiah's personality, emphasizing his claims, 
and increasing the wonder of his deeds. 

(a) The apparent independence of the Birth-story 
has been already noted. It seems to have no point 
of contact with Luke's.^ Is it possible to form any 
judgment as to its relative age ? It may be observed 
that it appears to assume some previous acquaintance 
in the reader with the circumstance that Bethlehem 
was the birth-place of Jesus, ii. i. The narrative of 
the Infancy may be said to have a wider range. Not 
only the poor unlettered shepherds from the country 
round greet the infant Christ. Wise men from the far 
East bring their costliest gifts.® The Messiah's future 

1 Prol Sanday has recently stated that it ' appears to belong 
to that portion of the First Gospel which is latest and least 
certain/ Critical Questions (1903), p. 148. 

> There is some reason to think that the star may be a very 
late addition to the story in the first part of the second century. ^ 
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triumph over the secular forces of wealth and learning 
is heralded at the outset by these representatives of 
Gentile lands ; and the homage thus offered by the 
world is contrasted with the simplicity of the home, 
and the hostility and violence of the civil power. 
The scope of thought seems larger in Matthew's 
story ; but it is more clearly under the control of 
certain leading motives, notably the fulfilment of 
prophecy;^ it has consequently a more artificial, a 
less spontaneous character. It is the product not 
so much of spiritual imagination giving poetic form 
to great emotions, as of conscious reflection working 
out certain definite ideas. Does not this process arise 
at a later stage ? 

(b) It has been already pointed out that the First 
Gospel differs from the Second in describing Jesus as 
fully conscious of his Messianic dignity from the 
outset.^ But Matthew alone among the Synoptics 
ascribes the recognition of it to John the Baptist. 
This, as we have seen,* is the meaning of the remark- 
able passage added to his narrative of the baptism, 
in which John pleads, * I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me ? ' The heavenly 
voice no longer speaks to Jesus only : it describes 
him in the third person to the world at large, * This 
is my beloved Son.' As in Luke, unfavourable inci- 
dents are omitted ; no longer do mother and brothers 
seek to lay him beneath restraint ; the absence of 

^ See below, 2, p. 312. > See chap. V. § 2, 3, p. 206. 
> See chap. III. § 2, 3^ p. 134. 
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miracle at Nazareth is the result not of impotence 
but choice. The wonders he performed grow more 
wonderful ; the daughter of Jairus is dead ere first 
her father comes to him ; Peter is saved by him upon 
the waves ; the fig-tree which he curses withers at 
once under his word ; when the money-changers are 
expelled from the temple, there is room for the bHnd 
and the lame, and he heals them there, xxi. 14. 
There is, therefore, in Matthew no progress or develop- f . 
ment in the work or thought of Jesus. The whole is 
announced at the beginning. He declares upon the ' 
mount that he has come to fulfil the law and the 
prophets, v. 17, and he already foresees the day when 
he will judge the world, vii. 22. He is thus more than f 
a new Moses issuing a second Law : he is more than ; V 
the Son of David, sprung from the ancient line : ' 
he speaks from first to last as Son of God. Such a ' 
being could not with truth put aside the title ' good,' 
and the gentle deprecation of the Teacher in Mark 
and Luke no longer befits the Christ of Matthew. 
The following parallels will show that the alteration 
by the First Evangelist of the rich man's question as 
reported by the Second and Third, betrays after all 
the older form that lay behind : — 

Mark X. 17, 18. 

And as he was 

going forth into the Matt, six. 16, 17. 

way, there ran one And behold, one 

to him and kneeled Luke xviii. 18, 19. came unto him, and 

to him, and asked And a certain ruler said. Master, what 

him. Good Master, asked him, saying, good thing shall. I 
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wbat shall I do that Good Master, what do that I may have 

I may inherit eter- shall I do to inherit eternal life ? And 

nal life ? And Jesus eternal life ? And he said onto him, 

said onto him. Why Jesas said onto him. Why askest thou 

callest thou me Why callest thou me concerning that 

good ? None is me good ? None is which is good ? One 

good, save one, even good, save one, even there is who is good. 

God. God. 

Here Matthew omits the title 'good' addressed to 
the Teacher, but inserts it into the substance of the 
interrogation itself, ' What good thing shall I do ? ' 
The change is insufficient. The answer of Jesus, 
even as preserved by Matthew, shows that the enquiry 
to which he was repljong concerned good persons, 
not good things. It was too deeply fixed in the 
tradition to bear modification to suit the diverted 
application of the word * good.' Do we not see here, 
in the very middle of their operation, the forces of 
later reverence moulding and shaping the older out- 
lines of the Christ ? 

(c) This process is most palpably at work in the 
miraculous embellishments of the events upon the 
cross and at the grave, and the same tendency creates 
the final scene upon the mount in Galilee. There 
Jesus comes to the disciples, declares that all authority 
has been given to him in heaven and on earth, sends 
them forth to baptize into the name of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, and promises to be with them alway, 
even to the consummation of the age.* He is not, 

^The late character of this Baptismal Formula is well 
known. It was not in use at the time of the compilation of 
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then, parted from them, as in Luke, and borne up 
into the sky : he remains, a perpetual presence with 
the faithful beUever. What, then, was his * coming ' ? 
Nothing, indeed, is said about clouds of glory ; but 
Jesus is here invested with the rule which had been 
promised in Daniel to the mysterious figure * like unto 
a son of man.' Nowhere in the Second or Third 
Gospel is the identification of Jesus with the Messianic 
Son of Man so completely e£Eected in the words put 
on his hps as in the First. When Matthew's Jesus, 
then, comes after death to his followers, endowed 
with the sovereignty of the world, and directs his 
apostles to gather in the nations beneath his perpetual 
sway, the Second Advent is already here. But how 
long a time must have elapsed, before such an inter- 
pretation of the Church's hope could have been pos- 
sible, and still more before it could thus clothe itself 
in s3miboUc form ! 

(2) The Messianic character of Jesus, which suppUes 
so prominent a theme in this Gospel, is naturally 
approached from the Jewish side. The writer, there- 
fore, keeps constantly before him the vindication of 
this claim from prophecy. Incident after incident 

the Book of Acts, ii. 38, viii. 16, etc. Outside the New 
Testament the three terms first appear associated in the 
writings of Justin Martyr, and the ' Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles/ where the injunction runs ' Baptize into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit/ chap. vii. 
In the Hibbert Journal for October, 1902, Mr. F. C. Conybeare 
gives reasons for thinking that its place in the gospel-text 
was not established till after the Council of Nicaea (325 a.d.). 
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occurs ' that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by Isaiah the prophet.' Here hes the secret of the 
virgin-birth, i. 22. This was the reason which set 
the nativity in Bethlehem, ii. 5, and carried the 
parents with their son in flight to Egypt, ii. 15 ; while 
the same cause settled him at Nazareth, ii. 23, and 
in due time drew him to Capernaum, iv. 14, 15. The 
./prophets had already determined the character of 
' j his ministry, xii. 16, 17, ensured him the lordship 
over disease, viii. 17, and provided that he should 
teach in parables, xiii. 34, 35, so that the dull ear 
should hear but not understand, xiii. 14. There lay 
the warnings of his impending fate, and the promise 
of his future triumph, xvi. 21 ; there was the predic- 
tion of his entry into Jerusalem amid the popular 
acclaim, xxi. 5, and there the warrant for his arrest, 
xxvi. 56. Even the Messiah's price had been arranged 
beforehand, xxvii. 9, and a mistranslation seems to 
have led to the story of the purchase of the potter's 
field, xxvii, 7.^ Finally this motive led the execu- 
tioners ignorantly to offer him wine mingled with 
gall, instead of the kindly stupefjnng m}nrrh ; and 
to keep the prophets' time the earth opened and 
yielded up the Messiah's form. The whole biography 
of the Christ, then, from birth to death, the scene of 
his labours, the scope of his power, the method of 
his teaching, the reception of his message, the hour 

^The whole passage, xxvii. 3-10, is fnU of difficnlties, 
independently of the circumstance that it does not agree 
with another version of the fate of Judas, AcUi, i8. 
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of welcome and the day of doom, was written before- 
hand in the Scriptures, for those who held the key 
to their mysteries. It was only necessary to put the 
passages together, and the incidents followed in due 
course. The framework of the wondrous story was 
prepared beforehand ; the lines of the Messiah's Ufe 
were shaped ; the great acts of the drama were laid 
out already ; even the details fell into the prescribed 
order ; and prophecy thus not only became the 
standard by which the claims of the Christ might be 
tested, it generated the very occurrences which 
satisfied its own demands. 

(3) The Gospel which thus views the Messiah as 
belonging to the Jews rather than to mankind, natur- 
ally describes his appeal as presented first exclusively 
to them. At the outset the kingdom is to be preached 
to them alone ; and the disciples are despatched 
with injunctions designed to secure the salvation of 
Israel, even though the rest of the world perish, 
X. 5-7, 23 :— 

Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any 
city of the Samaritans ; bnt go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. And as ye go, preach, saying, The 

kingdom of heaven is at hand Verily I say unto you. 

Ye shaU not have gone through the cities of Israel, tiU the 
Son of Man be come. 

The Ssnro-Phoenician woman is informed that her 
daughter is beyond the pale of his healing help, 
XV. 24 : — 

I was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
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On the other hand, the Messiah's rejection at the 
hands of his own people, and their consequent exclu- 
sion from the kingdom, are announced almost from 
the beginning, immediately after the Great Sermon, 
through the incident of the Centurion, viii. ii, 12 ; 
while it is emphasized in an explanatory addition, 
peculiar to Matthew only, at the close of the parable 
of the vinesrard and the husbandmen, xxi. 43 : — 

Therefore say I unto you. The kingdom of God shaU be 
taken away from you, and shaU be given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereoL 

The effect produced by the indifference or hostility 
of the Jews is further heightened by the singular 
jHTOceedings before Pilate's judgment seat. The 
procurator's wife sends a message interceding for the 
prisoner, because she has ' suffered many things in a 
dream because of him.' The incident, considering the 
eminence and public repute of the victim, cannot be 
pronounced impossible — ^yet its probability is strained 
until it snaps by the immediate occurrence of a second, 
the pubhc disavowal of all responsibility by the 
supreme representative of law and order, in the 
s3anbolic act of washing his hands. The method of 
Roman administration, and the known character of 
Pilate, stamp this detail as a pictorial expression of 
the desire to acquit the Gentile power of a share in 
the Messiah's death, and to fix the guilt on Israel. 
Matthew, and Matthew only, attributes to the crowd 
the passionate cry * His blood be on us and on our 
children ! ' xxvii. 25. 
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(4) While the Messiah comes to fulfil the law and 
the prophets, his own people will not receive him, 
and the privileges of the kingdom are bestowed 
elsewhere. A kind of contradiction is thus set up 
between Jew and Gentile, which is naturally reflected 
in the conditions laid down for the Ufe of the believer. 
When Matthew's Jesus speaks as the flower and 
consummation of the purposes of God for Israel, he 
recognizes the permanence of the Law, and even 
enforces the observance of the vast mass of traditional 
ordinances connected with it by the diligence of the 
Rabbis, v. 17, 18, xxiii. 2, 3 : — 

Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets ; 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, 
Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shaU in 
no wise pass away from the law, till all things be accomplished. 

The Scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses' seat ; aU things, 
therefore, whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe. 

The discharge of legal obligation by the Messiah 
himself is imphed in the story of the pa}anent of the 
Temple-tax by the shekel to be found in the fish's 
mouth, xvii. 24-27. To those who neglect or repudiate 
its claims, no mercy wiU be shown, not even though 
they possess gifts of prophecy or healing, vii. 23.* 
Its abolition was the signal for the abandonment of 
all restraints ; those who thus caused others to offend 
were no better than the tares ; at the end of the age 
they must be gathered up and burned. The parable 
in which this doom is pronounced, xiii. 41, on all 

* Cp. { 3, 2, p. 300. 
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who do ' lawlessness/ appears to be a development of 
the simpler fonn in Mark iv. 26-29. ^^^ ^^ ^^ been 
adapted to a different moral condition. The growth 
of the kingdom is impeded ; the fair field of the 
Church is no longer, as in its first days, the scene only 
of faithful endeavour ; it is disturbed by disorders, 
weeds have grown apace ; the ' enemy ' has marred, 
he cannot wholly ruin, the Messiah's work ; and the 
true believers must wait in patience for the event 
which will release them from the companionship of 
the ' lawless ' and secure the victory for the legally 

. good. Like the ' dogs,' the ' swine,' and the ' false 
prophets ' of the Great Sermon, vii. 6, 15, the * tares ' 

-. speak of the difficulties and dangers of the later Church. 
(5) But the other motive of the Gospel, in which the 
logic of events is recognized, and the Gentiles are 
welcomed into the kingdom, gives a broader scope 
to the Messiah's work, and pleads for a piety of a 
different type. Even round his cradle at Bethlehem 
the Wise Men from the East do homage. When he 
settles at Capernaum, among the mingled population 
round the lake, this is in the writer's mind as he 
justifies the Messiah's choice by a prophetic reference 
to ' Galilee of the Gentiles,' where ' the people which 
sat in darkness saw a great light,' iv, 15, 16. The 
Gentiles are not unwilling to respond ; for when the 
report of the new preaching goes forth beyond the 
Galilaean hills into ' all Sjrria,' the crowd that gathered 
round the Teacher is reinforced from the dwellers in 
the Gentile cities of the Decapolis, iv. 24, 25. The 
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Centurion's faith draws forth in Capernaum the 
promise including the whole world from east to west ; 
and when the Messiah, coming after death, sends forth 
his disciples a second time, it is with the comprehensive 
charge to * make disciples of all the nations,' xxviii. 
19. The scope of the Gospel is thus enlarged from 
Israel to embrace humanity. This may be called 
Evangelical Universalism. That this represents the 
true thought of Jesus, whatever be the s}anbols by 
which it is conveyed, cannot be doubted. And 
accordingly this Gospel also contains the broadest 
utterances regulating the conduct of believers as men, 
apart from all questions of nationaUty, of divine 
election, of special privilege, or the requirements of 
the Mosaic code. The standard of conformity to the 
demands of Scribes and Pharisees is withdrawn as 
insufficient, v. 20 : — 

Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shaU not enter into the 
kingd<»n of heaven. 

The doctrine of the Great Sermon is indeed a doctrine 
of righteousness by works rather than of righteousness 
by faith. But the ' works ' are those of justice, 
mercy, and peace, instead of tithes of mint and anise. 
Twice does Jesus state the essence of ' the law and 
the prophets,' it lies in active beneficence, vii. 12, 
in the love of God and man, xxii. 37-40. These 
constitute the fair wedding garment which every 
guest must wear at the Messiah's marriage-feast, xxii. 
II, 12, cp. Rev. xix. 7-9. And when, at the great 
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judgment-day, all nations are gathered before the 
Son of Man, neither is faith in Christ the test of 
acceptance, nor observance of the Law. ' How have 
you ministered to human need ? ' is the only question : 
' have you seen in each sufferer a brother man, and 
done to him a brother's part ? ' In this lies the proof 

I of faithfulness; here is the fullest statement of 
/{ Ethical Universalism. Truly has the First Gospel 

^ been called a ' Gospel of contradictions/ 

(6) Matthew, then, like Luke, has sought to bar* 
.monize opposing tendencies : and the words of the 
I Teacher in the First Gospel even more clearly than 

/jin the Third reflect the conflicts of succeeding times. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we should actually 

meet, in Matthew only, with the word by which the 

Christian communities were afterwards known, viz. 

• the ' Church.' The idea is in some sense present in 

>^the background much oftener than the term itself 
appears. It lurks in the description of the usages 
of piety, alms, prayer, and fasting. It hides behind 
the indications of growing corruption, of waning faith, 
of false teaching, of the necessity of making terms in 
some way with the world's wickedness until the end 
of the age. But it becomes explicit in the provision 
made for the treatment of offenders who refuse 
penitence, or submission, and must be cast out, 
xviii. 17 ; and it acquires especial prominence in 
the startling passage added by Matthew only to the 
common tradition in Mark and Luke, after Peter's 
acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah, xvi. 17-19 : — 
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And Jesus answered and said unto bun, Blessed art then, 
Simon Bar- Jonah; for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it to thee, bnt my Father which is in heaven. And I also 
say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and npon this rock I will 
bnild my chorch ; and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it. I will give nnto thee the kejrn of the kJngd<mi 
of heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. 

This is one of the peculiar incidents, like the attempt 
to walk upon the waves, or the piece of money in the 
fish's mouth, of which Peter is the hero in the First 
Gospel. It is the culmination of them all, constituting 
him, in some sense, the foundation of the Church, 
and conferring on him the special right of pronouncing 
admission into the kingdom of heaven. In this pass- 
age lies the germ of what was afterwards to be known 
in the Roman Church as the Primacy of Peter, to be 
developed in our own day into the Vatican Decrees. 
Many circimistances tend to show the unhistoricalK ' 
character of this passage. The surname Peter, accord- j 
ing to Mark iii. 16, was really conferred at a much 
earlier date. The position of nile here assigned to the { 
Apostle, is in reality opposed to the reiterated teaching i y. 
of the Master, ' whosoever would become great among ! 
you shall be your minister.' It is, indeed, in part' 
neutralized by a subsequent sa3^g where all the 
Twelve are empowered to ' bind and loose,' xviii. 18, 
so that Peter's prerogative was to be shared by all, 
and it is wholly inconsistent with the fact that Jesus 
immediately after designates him * Satan.' It is in 
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striking contrast with his later conduct, his denial 
of Jesus at Jerusalem, his weakness in abandoning 
the Gentile cause at Antioch, Gal. ii. 11-12. Paul, 
certainly, knew nothing of such a claim. He affirms 
his own equality with the Twelve in the clearest terms ; 
and when he disapproved of Peter's conduct, he 
relates that he ' withstood him to his face.' Not till 
later times was the Church regarded as built on the 
foundation of prophets and apostles ; and the first 
external testimony to the existence of these words 
on the part of other writers does not reach us until 
after the year 200 a.d.^ They arose, it would seem, 
in the course of the second century, when the growing 
pretensions of the Bishop of Rome sought sanction at 
the hands of the divine Lord of the Church. 

§ 5. Date and Authorship. 

(i) The Gospel according to Matthew has revealed 
on examination the presence of manifold elements 
among its contents. It has been aptly described as 
a kind of ' primitive Gospel harmony.' Its editor 
seems to have employed sources now known to us 
through Mark and Luke, if not these Gospels them* 
selves. Drawn from various quarters, its materials 
are marked by different tendencies, and the whole 
compilation is on one side Jewish and legal, on the 

I See The Bible in the Nineteenth Centi&y, p. 337.— The 
text of the passage used by Tatian in his harmony of the 
Gospels (known as the Diatessaron, or Gospel 'by four') 
seems to have been much shorter. 
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other moral, humanitarian, and miiversal. Yet the 
prominence assigned to Jewish motives and thoughts 
implies that the writer was himself a Jew, and that 
he addressed those among his own nation who might 
yet be won for the kingdom, or who had already 
entered its fold. The character of Jesns as Son of 
David, emphasized in the preliminary genealogy by 
tracing his descent through the line of kings, is brought 
again and again into view. The institutions of the 
established religion are mentioned with a certam 
tenderness ; Jerusalem is the city of the great king, 
V. 35 ; the temple service is superior to all rule of 
da}^, xii. 5 ; but the disciple in danger of his Ufe must 
still respect the Sabbath, xxiv. 20. Jewish usages, 
therefore, need no elaborate explanation, they will 
be understood by those who have been trained to 
the knowledge of the Law. But the words of ancient 
prophecy or of native speech are not so intelligible ; 
the Hebrew Immanuel, i. 23, the Aramean Golgotha, 
xxvii. 33, the verse of the Psalm uttered upon the 
cross, xxvii. 46, all need interpretation. The Jews 
and Jewish Christians for whom the First Evangelist 
thus retells the sacred story, are not themselves 
resident in Palestine ; they belong to the Dispersion ; 
they speak the Greek of the Mediterranean lands. 
The idea of the Theocratic kingdom for Israel has 
nearly faded away; only once do its echoes sound 
in the words with which Matthew's Jesus alone assures 
the disciples that their sacrifices shall not go un- 
recognized, xix. 28 : — 
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Verily I say unto yoa, that ye ^^lich have followed me, 
in the r egeneration when the Son of Bfan shall sit on the 
throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of IsraeL^ 

(2) Few direct indications help in any way to mark 
the Gospel's date. The discourse on the last things 
in chap. xxiv. seems to preserve much of the old 
language of the little Apocalypse written shortly 
before the fall of Jerusalem.* The statement in the 
parable that the king ' destroyed those murderers, 
and burned their city/ xxii. y, appears to allude to 
the Roman capture, and we are thus carried down at 
the earliest to the year 70 a.d. But indirect evidence 
points us to decades later still. There is the growth of 
legend, such as that of the earthquake at the cruci- 
fixion, or the death of Judas. There is the r ising 
ecclesiastical consciousness, which needs warnings 
against false teachers and heretical sects, which 
arranges penitential discipline, and admits the 
primacy of Peter. There is the broad view of 
universal human morality, which, beiag impficiFTn 
the thought of the Teacher, has become expUcit 
and capable of application to ' all the nations.' 
There is the baptismal formula with its three holy 
names, advancing on the experience of the Apostle 
Paul who was ' baptized mto Christ * and the usage 
of the apostolic baptism * into the name of Christ.' 
And lastly, side by side with the most vivid expecta- 

1 Cp. Luke xxii 30 ; and see above, chap. VI. | 5 i, p. 265. 
s Cp. chap. V. I 4, 4, p. 222. 
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tion of the Messiah's advent, before the disciples 
should have gone over the cities of Israel, x. 23, 
before those standing round the speaker should have 
tasted death, xvi. 28, ' immediately ' after the tribula- 
tion of those days, before this generation pass away, 
xxiv. 29, 34 — side by side with all this is the decline 
of the hope of an external and visible arrival, and its^ S 
gradual bansf erence into a present spiritual experience^ 
'Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,' xviii. 20, 
' Lo I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
age,' xxviii. 20. These signs of later date, appearing 
in the repeated modification of older material, and 
the addition of new, need not all, however, be 
attributed to one age, or to one hand : they may 
represent tendencies of different times, and their 
incorporation in the older contents of the Gospel 
may have taken place by degrees. 

(3) The external testimony, scanty as it is, really 
points in this direction, for Papias is reported by 
Eusebius to have made the following statement, on 
the authority, apparently, of the Elder John : — 

Matthew comx>osed the oracles (of the Lord) in the Hebrew 
dialect, and each one (i.e., each reader) interpreted them as 
he conld. 

The pecuUar term ' oracles ' (hgia) is commonly sup- 
posed to denote a collection of the sa3nngs of Jesus. 
But it can hardly have been limited merely to his 
spoken words, for these would often have been un- 
intelligible without some reference to the circumstances 
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of their utterance. How much in the shape of narra- 
tive concerning occasion and event may have been 
connected with them, we caimot tell : but they do not 
seem to have been arranged in any special sequence, 
and can hardly have attained the scope of even the 
briefest of our Gospels, which relates the Messiah's 
ministry with well-established order. The compila- 
tion was made in the vernacular Aramean. No 
regular translation for Greek readers accompanied it, 
every one was obliged to translate it for himself as 
best he could. Now hardly any one supposes our 
Matthew to be a translation ; it is an original Greek 
work ; whether Papias, however, was acquainted with 
it, and regarded it as one of the translations, or 
supposed it to have superseded all other independent 
versions, is unknown. In our ignorance of the real 
character of Matthew's ' oracles,' we can frame no 
judgment of the stages between the first collection 
. and our Gospel. Certain it is that the work in its 
/ present form is not apostoUc. Its artificial arrange- 
ment, its occasional vague expressions — so different 
from the precision of an eye-witness ^ — ^its indications 
of a later stage of doctrine and Church-hfe* — all forbid 
us to identify the First Evangelist with one of the 
companions of Jesus. It may be that the Gospel 
now bearing Matthew's name embodies much or 

^ ' Their scribes/ vii. 29, ' their cities/ xi. i, as if the writer 
in no way belonged to the country. 

* Compare the phrase, zxvii. 8, 'unto this day/ which 
usually implies a long lapse of time. 
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indeed all of his collection of the Master's sajnngs. As 
one or another rendered it from Aramean into Greek, 
additions would be recorded, and these may in time 
have been gathered up and re-cast under the editorial 
plan which can be so clearly traced in the present 
Matthew. But the steps of this process can be no 
longer followed ; and the first decisive evidence of » 
the existence of the Gospel, much as we know it now, 
is in the writings of Justin the Martjn: in the second 
century. 

(4) Connected with an apostolic name, the First 
Gospel possessed a certain distinction in the early 
Church ; and some dim recollection of the story of 
its growth may have also helped to mark it out as 
the place of deposit for successive layers of the 
evangelical tradition. The history of the Old Testa- 
ment affords abundant illustration of this method. 
When piety was still fresh and creative, its products 
were again and again ranged under honoured names, 
and added to recognized collections, rather than left 
to struggle for acceptance by themselves. Time after 
time were new laws inserted in the Mosaic code; 
new Psalms were assigned to David ; new Proverbs 
allotted to Solomon ; new Prophecies ascribed to 
Isaiah. The modem h3ann-collector does not scruple 
to omit or alter or add, so as to bring the poems he 
selects into accord with the doctrinal conceptions 
and the religious sentiments of the worshippers who 
will use them. The Gospel tradition was treated in 
the same way in the early Church. It was a great 
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collection of devotional material, and it was a work 
of piety to expand its contents as fresh elements 
appeared, or to combine them in new forms, and 
modify them for unexpected needs. Thus the story 
of Jesus, re-told again and again, passed out of the 
hands of a single author or editor. It expressed the 
feelings not of the individual narrator, but of the 
community. It took up into itself seeming contradic- 
tions, and as years and generations went on, it gave 
them shelter beneath the memory of the Master in 
which their antagonisms died away. The sublime 
figure of the Christ, portrayed to us by the First Three 
Evangelists, was, in a certain sense, created by the 
Church. But if, in turn, we ask what was the moral 
and religious power by which the Church was created, 
only one answer is possible ; it was the personality 
* of Jesus, his faith, his truth, his love. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS AND THEIR 
HISTORICAL VALUE 

The processes of modem investigation into the 
structure and composition of the First Three Gospels 
suffice to show that they contain elements of different 
origin and value. They are the survivors out of a 
larger number of records, more or less complete, 
which disappeared with the advance of years, as 
the Church gradually raised the books which now 
open our New Testament into the chief places of 
authority and trust. In their present form they 
are none of them derived immediately from com- 
panions and followers of Jesus. They are the result' 
of the endeavours of the second generation after he.X 
had passed away to portray the significance of his! 
life and work. Apart from the unknown sources, 
both oral and written, from which about one-eighth 
of Matthew and one-quarter of Luke seem to have 
been drawn, their materials may be traced back 
(according to early tradition) to two primitive docu- 
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ments : (i) the collection of Christ's sayings originally 
made in the vernacular Aramean by Matthew ; and 
(2) the reminiscences of his career noted down by 
Mark from the lips of Peter. These records may be 
assigned with great probability to the decade which 
preceded the fall of Jerusalem in the year 70 a.d. 
The narrative of the colloquies of Jesus during his 
last days at the capital seems based on first-hand 
recollection of his language to one after another of 
the hostile parties which environed hitn. Only here 
and there does some touch, like the burning of the 
city in MaU. xxii. 7, suggest that the great catastrophe 
is present to the narrator's mind. The traditions of 
the Teacher's words in this brief week were first 
gathered into some sort of coherence in the early 
Church at Jerusalem, the source of all (or almost all) 
subsequent recollections. They were formed, that 
is to say, upon the spot ; and they were less subject 
to the intrusion of ahen matter than the remembrance 
of the GalUean ministry, which was cut ofE altogether 
from its local base. That even these traditions might 
incorporate elements from foreign sources, whether 
written^ or sjmibolic,* has been already argued. But 
their presence does not impair the general conclusion 
that there is here a narrative which is in the broad 
sense of the word historical. From different points 

^ As in the prophecy on the Mount of Olives, Mark xiii. 
and parallels, see p. 222. 

'As in the stories of the cursing of the fig-tree, p. 175, 
and the rending of the temple-veil, p. 230. 
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of view, however, this conclusion has been recently 
challenged, and it may be worth while to conclude 
this exposition of the origins of the First Three 
Gospels with a brief attempt to justify their accept- 
ance as representations — ^however inadequate for 
purposes of biography in the modem sense— of the 
actual life and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 

§x. Jesus as a Creation of Myth. 

In what year was Jesus bom ? In what year did he 
die ? A modem biographer deems such information 
indispensable for accurately placing his hero in 
connexion with the events of his time. But neither 
of these questions can be definitely answered from 
the Gospels, and, strange to say, it does not really 
matter. The earliest of the three great Creeds, 
which bears so erroneously the name of the Apostles, 
is equally silent about a precise date, and only links 
the person of Jesus with secular history by the state- 
ment that he ' suffered under Pontius Pilate.* Now, 
the years of Pilate's governorship are known : he was 
Roman procurator in Judaea and Samaria from 26 
to 36 A.D. According to the unanimous tradition of 
all four Gospels the death of Jesus falls in this period. 
Is it possible to determine its date more nearly ? 

(i) At the outset a difficulty arises on a comparison 
of the Fourth Gospel with the First Three. The 
former extends the ministry of Jesus over three 
Passovers, involving a duration of more than two 
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years ;^ while the Synoptic tradition represents Jesus 
as attending but one, when he was arrested and 
crucified. If the time of the opening of the ministry 
can be approximately fixed, the year of its close 
will shift according to the estimate of its length. 
Thus Prof. Sanday ascribes to it, on the authority of 
the Fourth Gospel, a period of nearly two and a half 
years ;* while Prof, von Soden is content with one.* 
Both start with the statement of Luke iii. i, which 
places the preaching of John the Baptist in the fifteenth 
year of the Emperor Tiberius. But this date is itself 
open to different interpretations. Is the begiiming 
of his reign reckoned from the time when he attained 
sole power, on the death of Augustus in August a.d. 
14 ; or may it have been assigned to the date of the 
special enactment by which a position of co-ordinate 
jurisdiction in the provinces was conferred upon him 
during the life-time of the elder Emperor, perhaps 
(according to Mommsen) in a.d. ii ?^ On the first 
basis Prof, von Soden places the appearance of Jesus 
as a public Teacher at the end of 28 A.D., or more 
probably early in 29 ; and the Passover at which he 
suffers, falls in 30. On the latter supposition Dr. 

^ Unless, with Prof. C. A. Briggs, the arrangement of the 
Gospel is regarded as topical and not chronological, and the 
three passovers are all identified, N0W Light on the Life of 
Jesus, 1904. p. 54. 

* Hastings' Dia. of the Bible, article, ' Jesas Christ.' 
^ Encychpadia Btblica, 'Chronology/ col. 802. 

* Cp. Tnmer, in Hastings' Diet, of the Bible, * Chronology/ 
vol. i. p. 406. 
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Sanday and Mr. Turner date the baptism of Jesus 
late in 26 or at the opening of 27 ; and fix the Cruci- 
fixion at the Passover in a.d. 29.^ 

These diversities suffice to show how far the Gospels 
are from satisfying the rigorous demands of modem { 
biography. But they do not plunge the whole career ' 
of Jesus into uncertainty, or require us to reject the 
Gospel narratives as altogether unhistorical. Yet ^ 
this, if we are to beUeve another student, Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, is the result of modern critical investiga- 
tion. The whole story of the Evangelists is woven 
out of m3rths, whether it report the words or the 
deeds of Jesus of Nazareth. 

'The one tenable hypothesis left to us is stiU that of a 
preliminary Jesus " B.C./' a vague cult-founder such as the 
Jesus ben Pandira of the Talmud, put to death for (probably 
anti- Judaic) teachings now lost, round whose movement there 
may have gradually clustered the survivals of an ancient 
solar worship of a Babe Joshua son of Miriam ; and round 
whose later composite cult, in which Jesus not of Nazareth 
figured for Paul as a mere crucified Messiah, a speechless 
sacrifice, there appear to have coalesced various other doctrinal 
movements which perhaps incorporated some actual utter- 
ances of several Jesuses of Messianic pretensions, Nazarite 
and anti-Nazarite, but certainly also gathered up, generation 
after generation, many documentary compositions and 
pragmatic and didactic fictions.'* 

^ In this respect modem criticism has receded from the view 
of Keim, who argued with much confidence that Jesus was 
baptized in 34, and died in 35. 

* ChrisHaniiy and Mythology (1900), p. 308 ; cp. p. 395, 
and the later treatise of the same author. Pagan Christs 
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The Talmudic evidence (which has recently been 
discussed by Mr. G. R. S. Mead in his elaborate 
enquiry Did Jesus live 100 B.C. ?^) is summarized 
below, §3: it must suffice here to glance at the methods 
by which the whole Gospel story is reduced to myth. 
(2) The scenes at Jerusalem, it has already been 
observed, are related with a coherence and simpUcity 
which imply an early type of tradition formed upon 
the spot. That is not, however, the judgment of 
our critic. They open with the entry of Jesus into 
the capital in the character of Messiah, riding upon 
a colt, and accompanied by an enthusiastic crowd, 
some of whom spread their garments on the road 
after the fashion of Oriental homage. This is bluntly 
dismissed with the assertion, ' Not a single item of 
the story is credible history.** For this plump 
rejection no positive evidence is offered. But a 
solution is suggested founded on the quotation of the 
well-known passage from Zechariah in MaU. xxi. 5, 

Tell ye the daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy king cometh unto thee, 

(1903). Both of these works show wide reading ; but they 
are disfigured by a- recklessness of assertion, and a serions 
incapacity to estimate historical conditions, which greatly 
impair their value. It is of course impossible here to meet 
aU the statements in these two elaborate books. Specimens 
only of the method of assertion — ^it cannot be called proofs- 
can be presented within the available limits. 

^ London and Benares, is)03. 

> ChHsHanUy and Mythology, p. 367. 
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Meek, and riding npon an ass. 
And upon a colt the foal of an ass. 

It has already been shown how under the influence 
of this prophecy the First Evangelist introduces a 
second animal into the story, and actually mounts 
Jesus upon both.^ Not so, urges Mr. Robertson, 
this is not a detail due to a misapplication of ancient 
language, it is the very essence of the whole. For 
did not Dion3^os, when made mad by Juno, meet 
in his wanderings two asses, mounted on one of which 
he passed a vast morass, or river, and so reached the 
temple of Dodona, where he recovered his senses ?» 
What can be clearer than that Dion5^os on the two 
asses (he was only on one just before) is simply the 
sun in Cancer,' the sign which marks his downward 
course, as he passes the period of his raging heat ! 
Similarly Jesus on the two asses * signifies that the 
Sun-God is at his highest pitch of glory, and is coming 
to his doom.' It has first to be proved that Dion3^os 

^ See ante, chap. I. p. 47, VII. p. 284. 

> Christianity and Mythology, p. 368. 

* ' The Greek sign for Cancer in the Zodiac was two asses/ 
This IS one of Mr. Robertson's exaggerated statem^its. 
According to the poem of Aratus (about 270 b.c.) the fourth 
sign of tiie Zodiac was harhinos, Latin cancer, the 'Crab.' 
This constellation contained two sxnaU stars, a northern and a 
southern, known as the onoi, Latin asini, or ' asses.' Between 
them was a nebular brightness designated the ' manger ' (Arat. 
890-^). The sun has not yet, however, reached his greatest 
heat. It is ' when he begins to travel with the Lion ' that 
his 'chariot is most scorching' {Arat. 146-150). 
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rode on two asses, as well as that Jesus is the Sun- 
God, and this is not accomplished by showing that 
later Christian mythology took up into itself elements 
originally of solar significance, such as the assignment 
of the birth of Jesus to December 25th. ^ All the 
mythologies, Babylonian, Persian, Egyptian, Greek, 
meet already in Mr. Robertson's pages, though 
without any explanation of the process by which 
they coalesce in Christ : assertion takes the place of 
argument : the sequel to the story of the tritmiphal 
entry, when Jesus enters the temple and indignantly 
drives out the trafiickers, is plainly untrue, because 
Osiris is figured on the monuments beside the Nile 
bearing in his hand a flail or scourge ! ' The incidents 
of the fatal night, ' the crown of thorns, the scourging, 

^Mr. Robertson attributes this to a date far too early, 
Christianity and Mythology, p. 331. It was not tiU the middle 
of the fourth century that the Roman Church set apart the 
naUUis solis invicti (Dec. 25) as the anniversary of the Saviour's 
birth (see Usener's article on the Nativity, Encycl, BibL col. 
3346). Mr. Robertson further overlooks the fact that the 
Epiphany Festival (January 6) originally commemorated the 
baptism of Jesus. This was the date when the Messianic 
sonship of Jesus began, according to one scheme of early 
Christian doctrine {ante, p. 132), while other schools carried 
it back to his conception and birth. The first evidence of a 
festival of the baptism occurs in the second century among 
the followers of the Gnostic Basilides, in Egypt, who are said 
by Qement of Alexandria to have observed it on Tubi 1 1 or 1 5 
(January 6 or 10). Commemoration of the physical birth 
gradually took the place of the spiritual. 

s Christianity and Mythology, p. 358. 
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and the kingly title, may without hesitation be held 
to be mythical,' partly because they are not mentioned 
by the apostle Paul,^ and partly because the crown 
of thoms finds its ' root-motive ' in the nimbus of 
the Sun-God, By what process the rays of glory 
are metamorphosed into a chaplet of pain we are not 
told.* If Simon of Cjnrene is compelled to carry the 
cross, Simon is the 'nearest Greek name-form to 
Samson ' who carried ofE the gate-posts of Gaza, as 
Herakles carried two pillars to Gades (Cadiz). Simon, 
therefore, is a Sun-God, too.' But the names Simon 
and Samson have absolutely no linguistic coimexion. 
No attempt is made to show any analogy between 
the exploits ascribed to Samson and Herakles, on 
the one hand, and the usage which allowed the 
soldiers escorting Jesus to force Simon to relieve 
their exhausted prisoner, on the other. And how it 
happened that he had two sons, Alexander and Rufus, 
whose names were presumably known to some of 
Mark's readers, or the Evangelist would not have 
thought it worth while to mention them, the msrtho- 
logical interpreter does not inform us. The crucifixion 
itself, also, though the crucified Messiah is admitted 

^ Ibid. 397. 

> Mr. Andrew Lang cites two cases from Scottish history, 
where pretenders to royalty were ' mocked by being endued 
with symbols of royalty. Wallace was crowned at his trial 
with laurel; AthoU was tortured to death with a red-hot 
iron crown.' Magie and Religion, igoi, p. 203. 

*Ibid. p. 401. 
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even by Mr. Robertson to be the central figure of the 
apostle Paul's whole thought, is as unhistorical as the 
rest. The Jesus of Paul was the Jesus Ben Pan<fira 
who was hanged a century before the Christian era.^ 
And so out of bad philology and perverted history the 
figure of Jesus is reduced by these methods to a dim tra- 
dition a hundred years older than the customary date. 
(3) A few words may be said concerning a further 
suggestion founded upon the brilliant combinations 
of the author of The Golden Bough,^ Mr. Frazer does 
not dispute the general facts of the Gospel narratives 
of the Passion, but he attempts to give them a new 
interpretation, which may throw light on the sub- 
sequent beUef in the Deity of Christ. Reduced to 
its simplest form, this theory supposes that at the 
feast of Purim which might faU a few weeks before 
Passover, the Jews in Jerusalem had the practice 
of parading a criminal as a mock king, who was 
crowned, scourged, and hanged. This practice was 
a survival of a long series of usages, ultimately trace- 
able through Persia to Babylonian ritual ; when the 
kings of Babylon were annually sacrificed as incarna- 
tions of the god of vegetable Ufe who required a 
constant succession of vigorous human forms in whom 
to dwell. When Jesus was crucified, the part of this 
d}nng god was thrust upon him, and thus ' impressed 
upon what had been hitherto mainly an ethical mission 
the character of a divine revelation culminating in 

^Ibid. pp. 402-414. See below, f 3. 
* Second Edition, 1900. 
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the passion and death of the incarnate Son of a 
heavenly Father.'^ With the extraordinary pile of 
hypotheses required to support this view we are not 
here concerned.* Of the annual sacrifice of the kings 
of Babylon at one end there is, of course, no historic 
trace, nor is there any direct evidence of the yearly 
lite at the other end, at Jerusalem, except the narrative 
in the Gospels ; nor does the writer explain how what 
ought to have happened at Purim was transferred in 
that particular year to the Passover. The theory, how- • 
ever, has suggested to Mr. Robertson the notion that j / 
the story of Christ's Supper and Passion originated ' ' ^ 
in a sacred drama or m}^tery play. The narrative is ' 
'clearly unhistorical,'* apparently because so many 
decisive events happen in one night. It is impossible 
here to discuss the details of the sequence, which are 
related differently by our authorities : and it is 
certainly very remarkable that there should be a 
direct conflict between the First Three Gospels and 
the Fourth as to what the night was, on which Jesus 
was arrested and tried. Did it follow the paschal 
supper, or did it precede it ? The Synoptics represent 
Jesus as 'eating the passover' with his disciples, 
Math xiv. i6, MaU, xxvi. 19, Luke xxii. 15 ; while 
according to John xviii. 28, the lamb was not yet 
slain, and the Fourth Gospel teaches alike by sugges- 

^ Golden Bough*, iii. p. 197. 

s Students should of course consult the acute and witty \ v 
assays of Mr. Lang in Magic and Religion. I ^^ 

* Pagan Chtists, p. 197. 
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tion, xix. 36, and by actual designation, that Jesus 
was himself in reality as well as in figure the lamb 
which taketh away the sin of the world, i. 29. This 
discrepancy, however, is not sufficient to destroy our 
conviction that in the narrative of the crucifixion the 
Gospels relate an actual occurrence. The aspect of 
swiftness which the critic emphasizes, the reduction 
of the story to a rapid succession of scenes, is due 
to the fact that the narrative is based upon recital. 
Over and over again has the solemn tale been told 
to successive groups of disciples. In these repetitions 
the detail that is not essential drops away ; there is 
left only the sense of advance to an inevitable doom ; 
and the narrator never pauses till the goal is reached. 
To stay the hunying course, to describe the Messiah's 
looks in the presence of the Sanhedrin or before 
Pilate's tribune, would have been a kind of im- 
pertinence. Elements of myth there no doubt are ; 
the angel in the garden, the rent veil of the temple, 
the saints who rise from their graves and walk into 
the streets of Jerusalem, do not belong to history. 
But no mystery play, investing its hero with a hsdo 
of dignity, would have ascribed to him for his last 
words the passionate cry, 'My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ? ' 

§ 3. The External Evidence. 

If the evidence of the Gospels be discredited, what 
testimonies come to us from without ? Are there 
any allusions to the founder of Christianity independ- 
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ent of the New Testament ? Such references arc 
naturally scanty, but they are not wholly wanting. 
In Roman autiiors they first appear early in the 
second century. 

(i) Writing to his imperial master, Trajan, the * 
younger Pliny^ describes (perhaps about 112 a.d.) 
the progress of Christianity in the distant regions 
of Pontus and Bithjmia. The temples had been 
deserted, and the altars had grown cold^and silent 
with neglect. The new faith was advancing rapidly, 
and it was necessary to decide what treatment should 
be awarded to its professors. They seemed to be 
harmless folk enough, for all their fault (by their own 
account) consisted in this — ^they were wont to meet 
together before sunrise on a fixed day, and sing 
a hymn to Christ as to a God : they pledged them- 
selves to commit no crime, but to abstain from 
theft, robbery, adultery, perjury, and dishonesty j 
they afterwards joined in a conmion meal, which was 
open to all, but had been discontinued since Trajan's 
edicts prohibiting such club-meetings. When Pliny 
tortured two deaconesses to find out what mischief 
might lie behind, he discovered nothing worse than 
a depraved and violent superstition, into the origin 
of which he made no enquiry. His friend Tacitus, 
however, was better informed. The composition of 
the 15th book of his Annals belongs to a slightly 
later date than Pliny's letter, possibly 116-117 A.D.* 

^ Letters, xcvi. edited by £. G. Hardy, z889* 
• Encya. Bibl. L coL 753. 
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In chapter 44 he relates the ghastly story of the 
Great Fire at Rome in a.d. 64, and the horrible cruel- 
ties afterwards perpetrated on the Christians. Tacitus 
was then a child of three ; he grew up while remem- 
brance of the catastrophe was still vivid; and he 
reports that it was widely bdieved that the Emperor 
hhnself had ordered the conflagration, and then 
endeavoured to throw the guUt upon the Christians. 
The founder of their name, he adds, viz. Christ, had 
been executed in the reign of Tiberius by the pro- 
curator Pontius Pilate. like the letter of Pliny, this 
statement also has been impugned as a forgery. But 
as the challenge, at any rate in the hands of one of 
the latest critics, extends to the whole of the last 
six books of the Annals and the first five of the 
Histories, which are known only from one single 
manuscript discovered in the fifteenth century, it has 
found practically no support. It must, however, be 
noted that Tacitus does not mention the authority 
for his information. Had he derived it from the 
Christians themselves ? There is nothing to show 
that he was acquainted with either their literature or 
their traditions at first hand. But neither is there 
any proof that he drew his knowledge from any 
official source. Whatever reports were in general 
circulation concerning the Christian origins and 
accessible to an enquiring historian, were probably due 
in the last resort to the statements of those who either 
professed, or had once professed, the 'destructive 
superstition.' 
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(2) Somewhat different is the case of the Jewish 
historian Josephus, who prided himself on his acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of his nation. Though not bom 
till 37 or 38, he might perfectly naturally have re- 
corded the crucifixion on the basis of contemporary 
Jewish testimony. The passage in the Antiquities^ 
however, in which this event is related (xviii. 3, 3), 
is almost unanimously rejected as a Christian inter- 
polation. It was already known to the historian 
Eusebius in the fourth century : on the other hand the 
great Alexandrian writer^ Origen, was certainly 
imacquainted with it in the third. ^ It is possible 
that it was inserted in place of some less favourable 
reference ; but without laying any stress on such a 
conjecture, an important indirect testimony is derived 
from the account of the death of James, who is 
described as 'the brother of Jesus, the so-called 
Christ.' This is attributed to the activity of the 
high-priest Ananus (Ananias) during the interval 
between the departure of Festus and the arrival of 
the new procurator Albinus (Antiquities^ xx. 9, i), 
about the year 63. Unless we are to resort to the 
desperate expedient of striking out the identification 
of James as the brother of Jesus, there is here a clear 
testimony to the existence of Jesus in the first century 
of our era. The brother of a man who died in 63 A.D., 
cannot have been himself executed in the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus between the years 104 and 78 B.C. 
Josephus cannot be cited in attestation of the cruci- 

^ Cp. Against Celsus, i. 47. 
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fixion of Jesus under Pontius Pilate ; but he shows 
that Jesus was contemporary with a man who was 
put to death when he himself was about five and 
twenty. 

(3) Yet one more witness meets us from the heart 
of Palestine, the Apostle Paul. True, the passage 
in I Tim. vi. 13, which declares that Jesus * witnessed 
the good confession ' imder Pontius Pilate may not 
be the language of the apostle himself, for the genuine- 
ness of the so-called ' Pastoral Epistles ' has long 
been doubted. But the criticism which disputes 
their authenticity, only the more clearly establishes 
that of others. A small but vigorous school has, 
indeed, challenged the entire group, and declared the 
whole series bearing the name of Paul to be the pro- 

; ducts of the second century. This view is exposed 
to the immense difficulty of finding a period ia which 

' letters bearing so emphatic a stamp of individuaUty 
as those to the Galatians or Corinthians (for example), 

" could have been composed. The special difficulties 
which they are intended to meet, the personal records 
which they contain, can hardly have been invented 
half a century later, when the conditions had already 

: changed. If it be said that ' plainly Paul is not a 
contemporary, but a figure of the past,'i it can only 

/ be repUed that this is assertion and not argument ; 
when we read that * everj^hing points to later days,'^ 
we a^k that the critic shall distinguish. If, for 

* Van Manen, EncycL Btbh, * Paul/ vol. ii. coL 3627. 

^Ihid. 3630. 
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instance, we find in i Tim. vi. 20, a warning against 

the antUheses of the gnosis (the ' oppositions of the 

knowledge ') which is falsely so called, we may with 

great probabihty discern in the words a reference to 

a well-known work of Marcion, the teacher of a 

heretical gnosis in the second century, which was 

entitled the Antitheses (or ' oppositions,' viz., between 

the doctrine of God in the Old Testament, and that 

proclaimed by Christ). There is, then, some outside 

evidence for beUeving that the*. false teachers de- 

nomiced in the Pastoral Epistles may have been 

Gnostics ; and the impression that these docmnents 

contain elements of much later date than the apostle's 

own age, is strengthened by the observation that 

they apparently imply a more advanced church 

organization, and that they cannot be brought into 

the framework of the apostle's career as it is known 

from other sources. None of these difficulties, how- 1 

ever, attaches to such a letter as that to the Galatians / 

(unless, indeed, the authority of Ads be preferred' 

to it where they disagree). No external facts of 

indisputable authority are an3nvhere in conflict with 

it. If it be transferred to a period in the second 

generation after the reputed author has passed away, 

we enquire what circumstances could have evoked it, 

what crisis could have called forth its passionate 

pleadings, what opposition could have demanded 

such a personal justification. To this enquiry it is 

not enough to answer — 'the historical background 

of the epistles is a later age.' It is part of the case 
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against the Pastoral letters that this allegation can 
be made good in detail by reference to known historical 
developments. But this kind of evidence has not 
been produced (for example) in the case of the letter 
' to the Galatians. On the other hand, its acceptance 
as a genuine composition of the apostle renders the 
light-hearted assertion that the Jesus of Paul lived 
100 B.C. nothing short of ridiculous. It is quite true 
that the letter is not dated. ^ Nor does the writer 
attach to Jesus the descriptive designation ' of 
Nazareth.' But he knows that he was crucified, that 
James (whom he had seen) was his brother, and that 
Peter, James, and John (with whom he was personally 
acquainted) were * pillars ' of the Jerusalem church, 
y If the authenticity of Galatians be admitted, the 
\ historical character of Jesus is beyond dispute.* 

§ 3. Traditions in the Talmnd. 

One further item of evidence requires brief considera- 
tion. No successor of Josephus endeavoured to pre- 

^ There is not at present any definite agreement on the 
subject. Opinions range from 46 a.d. (McGifEert) to 57 or 
58 (Lightfoot and Sahnon). 

s Mr. Robertson writes, Christianity and Mythology, p. 396, 
' If the Jesus of Paul were reaUy a personage put to death 
under Pontius Pilate, the Epistles would give us the strongest 
ground for accepting an actual crucifixion. We have seen 
that certain important passages were interpolated ; but the 
references to a crucified Jesus are constant, and offer no sign 
of interpolation. But if Paul's Jesus, who has taught nothing. 
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sent the cause of his people to the educated world of 
Greece and Rome. But Judaism in due time produced 
its own literature. After the Temple had fallen and 
the sacrifices were suspended, the interest of Israel 
was concentrated on its sacred Law. The exposition 
of this law, the recital of decisions in settlement of 
disputed points, the interpretation of difficulties and 
the collection of cases illustrating them, occupied the 
time and thought of the Rabbis. About the middle of 
the second century, after the ill-fated rising of the 
Messianic pretender, Bar Kokhba, a movement began 
for organizing this legal lore. Successive treatises 
were compiled out of oral tradition, and were formed 
into a sort of commentary upon the older law, guided 
rather by subjects than by the actual arrangement of ' 
the sacred text. These treatises constitute a great 
collection known as the Mishnah. By and by further 
material was accumtdated and embodied in the form 

and done nothing bnt die, be really the Jesus of a hundred 
years before, it becomes readily intelligible that, even if he 
had been only hanged after stoning/he should by that time 
have come to figure mjrthicaUy as crucified.' Mr. Robertson 
forgets that he has to account also for Peter, James, and 
John, at Jerusalem, together with James, the Lord's brother ; 
for the twelve (i Cor, xv. 5)— though they of course (in the 
author's view) are mythical ; and for the last supper (i Cor. 
xi. 33-35)— though this is excised as a late insertion from 
Luke xxii. 19-30 (Mr. Robertson should look to his Greek text). 
Hr. Mead has a much clearer insight into the significance 
of the Pauline letters, and at once perceives that they and the 
date 100 B.c. cannot possibly stand together. 
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of a sort of commesntary (Gemara) on the Mishnah, 
following the order of its divisions, and expanding 
and supplementing its instruction. To this complex 
whole, which acquired one form in Jerusalem and 
another in Babylonia, the name Talmud or ' Teaching ' 
was given. The vast work became a repository of 
traditions of doctrine and practice, as illustrated in 
the sayings of a long succession of Rabbis famous 
for their learning. Roughly speaking, the period of 
the Mishnah lasted till about 220 A.D., when that 
portion of the collection was practically closed. The 
compilation of Gemaras is beUeved to have continued 
in Palestine till about 300 A.D., and in Babylon for 
yet another century (till 400 A.D.). It will, however, 
be readily understood that the Gemara might embody 
materials really belonging to the age of the Mishnah, 
though not formally included in that collection. On 
the other hand, where the Babylonian Gemara con- 
tains statements and references unknown in Jerusalem, 
the presumption is less favourable to their antiquity 
or Palestinian origin. 

(i) In this immense encyclopaedia of unsorted 
materials occur several references to Christianity, to 
the Christians, and to their founder Jesus. The 
English reader will find them carefully arranged, 
translated, and discussed by Mr. R. Travers Herford 
in his treatise on Christianity in Talmud and Midrash,^ 

1^ London, 1903. An earlier collection of passages relating 
to Jesus only was made by Dalman ; and these, together with 
an able essay by Laible, on ' Jesus Christ in the Talmud ' 
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With his help the general result (for chronological 
purposes) may be presented as follows. The Rab- 
binical literature contains several allusions to a person 
or persons variously named Ben Stada, Ben Pandira, 
Jesus,* and Jesus the Nozfiri (Nazarene).^ It is 
expressly stated that Ben Stada and Ben Pandira 
are the same. Jesus is also designated Ben Pandira ; 
and as the same Jacob of Ch^har Sichnin is mentioned 
as a disciple of Jesus the Nazarene and Jesus Ben 
Pandira, it is plain that they also are. identical. The 
mother of this Jesus is named Miriam (i.e. Mary). 
He has disciples of whom five are specified, though 
only one, Matthai, can be even remotely identified 
witii any of the Twelve,' and these disciples perform, 
or seek to perform, cures in their teacher's name. 
He is even said to be near to the kingdom. Finally, 
however, he is charged with having deceived Israel 
by the practice of magic ; he has learned spells in 
Egypt, and led Israel astray ; and he is tried, stoned, 
and hanged on the eve of Passover.* Here are a 

have been translated by the Rev. A. W. Streane, under the 
title Jesus Christ in the Talmud, Midrash, Zohar, and the 
Liturgy of the Synagogue, Cambridge, 1893. T^^ coUection, 
however, as Mr. H^ord points ont, is incomplete. 
^ I adopt the English form of spelling as best known. 

* On this epithet see Herford, p. 52, note 2, 

* Cp. Herford, pp. 90-95. 

* For an interesting discussion of some peculiar details of 
the trial, see Laible's essay, Streane, pp. 79-89, and Herford, 
pp. 78^3. For possible aUusions to the crucifixion, though 
without any name, cp. Herford, 86-90. 
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number of obvious points of contact with the Christian 
story. But the scene of the whole closing transactions 
is shifted from Jerusalem to Lud (the modem Lydda), 
and the date is transferred to the second century of 
our era. Lydda rose into eminence after the fall of 
the Holy City in 70 A.D., as the home of distinguished 
scholars, especially Eliezer ben Hyrkanus, the teacher 
of the famous Rabbi Akiba, who perished by a 
martjnr's death in the year 135 a.d. The era of Jesus 
is further identified with this period by the statement 
that the husband of his mother, who is called Pappos> 
was a contemporary of Akiba. The names Jesus, 
Ben Stada, and Ben Pandira, are not contained in 
the Mishnah, but are foimd, with the exception of 
Nazarene, in the TosejAta, which is contemporary 
with the Mishnah.^ The main elements of the story 
of the trial and execution also belong to the earlier 
body of traditions. So far it would seem that if we 
are to abandon the Gospel narrative, and rely on the 
evidence of the Talmud, the proper question would be 
' Did Jesus live 100 a.d. ? ' But Mr. Mead himself 
places the earliest evangelic document shortly after 
70 A.D. ; and this group of statements, which enter 
the older Rabbinical literature between 150 and 220 
A.D., finds no champions. 

(2) It may be added, however, that a story in the 
Babylonian Talmud appears to refer in veiled language 

1 It is one of the significant merits of Mr. Herford's work 
that he has carefuUy analysed the possible sources of the 
various statements, p. 350 fL 
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to some Christian testimony. Rabbi Hanina, who 
lived in Sepphoris at the beginning of the third 
century, and died in 232 A.D., answers a heretic, who 
had asked a question about the age of Balaam, by 
fixing it at thirty-three or thirty-four years.* The 
heretic replies, ' Thou hast answered me well. I have 
seen the chronicle of Balaam, and therein is written 
" Balaam, the lame, was thirty-three years old when 
Phinehas the robber killed him." '^ Badaam and Jesus 
are occasionally classed together in the Talmud, so that 
the first almost becomes a type of the second. It is 
possible, therefore, that a ' chronicle of Balaam ' was 
a gospel ;' and that ' Phinehas the robber,' who cannot 
have been Phinehas the grandson of Aaron,^ is a 

^ The method by which this is determined is a characteristic 
specimen of Rabbinical ingenuity. The book of Numbers 
contained no statement on the subject, so the Rabbi replies 
' There is nothing written about it.' Scripture is silent when 
invoked directly ; but indirectly it supplies an answer. For 
the Rabbi proceeds to quote Ps. Iv. 23, ' Men of blood and 
deceit shall not live out hall their days.' The whole number 
was threescore years and ten ; he infers, therefore, that 
'from what is written, he must have been thirty-three or 
thirty-four years old.' 

* Herford, p. 72. 

*So Herford, p. 72. Laible (Streane, p. 60) suggests the 
New Testament. 

« ' Robber,' listaah, is the Greek UsUs, Matt. xxvi. 55, and 
could not have been applied to the distinguished commander 
of the armies of Israel against the Midianites. But it might 
contain a reminiscence of the national hatred of an unpopular 
Roman governor. See Laible and Herford, who both go 
back to the Rabbinical scholar Perles. 
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symbol of Pontius Pilate. If these identifications be 
dlowed, the Talmud is not without allusion to the 
received date for the death of Jesus. 

(3) Chronology, it is plain, is not the strong point of 
the Talmud. One further statement remains to be 
considered. The Babylonian Tahnud contains the 
following story, thus translated by Mr. Herford : — * 

Onr Rabbis teach, Ever let the left hand repel, and the 
right hand invite, not like Elisha who repulsed Gehazi with 
both hands, and not like Rabbi Joshua ben Perachiah, who 
repulsed Jesus (the Nazarene) with both hands. [The story 
of Gehazi is omitted, and the passage continues] What of R. 
Joshua ben Perachiah ? When Jannai the King killed our 
Rabbis, R. Joshua ben Perachiah (and Jesus) fled to Alex- 
andria of Egypt. When there was peace, Simeon ben Shetach 
sent to him, ' From me (Jerusalem) the city of holiness, to 
thee Alexandria of Egypt (my sister). My husband stays in 
thy midst, and I sit forsaken/ He came, and foimd himself 
ai a certain inn ; they showed him great honour. He said, 
' How beautiful is this Acsania.'* (Jesus) said to him, ' Rabbi, 
she has narrow eyes.' He said, ' Wretch, dost thou employ 
thyself thus ? ' He sent out four himdred trumpets and 

^ Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, p. 50. The ordinary 
spelling is adopted for the names. The reader may be glad 
to distinguish the meanings of the round and square brackets 
according to Afr. Herford's intention. Round brackets denote 
words as to which there is a question of various reading in 
MSS.or printed texts, as explained in the notes of Rabbinowicz. 
Square brackets enclose words supplied for purposes of 
interpretation. 

> The word denotes both inn and inn-keeper. R. Joshua 
uses it in the first sense ; the answering remark implies the 
second meaning, ' hostess.' 
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ezcammmiicated him. He [i.e. Jesus] came before him many 
times and said to him, ' Receive me.' But he would not 
notice him. One day he [i.e. Joshua] was reciting the Shema,^ 
he [i.e. Jesus] came before him. He was minded to receive 
him, and made a sign to him. He went and hung up a tile 
and worshipped it. He [R. Joshua] said to him ' Return.' 
He replied, ' Thus I have received from thee, that everyone 
who sins and causes the multitude to sin, they give him 
not the chance to repent.' And a teacher has said ' Jesus the 
Nazarene practised magic, and led astray, and deceived Israel/ 

This passage recurs in another treatise of the Baby- 
lonian Tahnud : and the incident of the flight to 
Alexandria and the letter of Simeon is related, in the 
Jerusalem Talmud, of another Rabbi, Judah ben 
Tabbai, without any reference at all to Jesus. The 
tradition which introduces him into the story was 
incorporated into the Talmudic collection in Baby- 
lonia, and was apparently unknown in Judaea. The 
other persons are all familiar in history. King 
Alexander Jannaeus reigned from 104 to 78 B.C., a 
full century, that is, before the received date of Jesus. 
Simeon ben Shetach was his brother-in-law : and both 
Simeon and Joshua were leading Pharisees. After 
the capture of the stronghold Bethomfe, about 87 B.C., 
a shocking massacre took place, when eight hundred 
Pharisees were crucified. Many fled into S5nia and 
Egypt : among those who found refuge at Alexandria 
was R. Joshua. How the name of Jesus got into the 

^ The text in Deut. vi. ' Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God, 
the Lord is one,' is adopted as the confession of Jewish faith. 
— J.E.C. 
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story as the disciple who was repelled, is no doubt 
beyond reach of explanation. The representation of 
him as a magician has been thought inconsistent with 
his relation to R. Joshua ; but his study of sorcery 
might have been conceived as the result of his ex- 
communication. Laible and Herford both find the 
connecting link in the fact of a flight into Egj^t to 
escape the anger of a king (cp. MaU. ii. 13 ff.), and 
note other points of distant resemblance, such as the 
opposition of Jesus to the authority of the Rabbis 
(though he is here represented as making repeated 
attempts at reconciliation), or his association with 
women who were * sinners.' The suggestions are not 
decisive ; and it seems sufficient to lay stress on the 
fact that the story has undergone a development 
from the Jerusalem nucleus, where the name of the 
disciple is not mentioned.^ In combining with it 
the name of Jesus, as a person of whom evil things were 
told, the Babylonian Tahnudists failed to notice that 
they were shattering the earlier chronology which 
connected him with the age of Akiba. To erect this 
passage into an authority before which the Gospels 
must vanish, seems to betray a total incapacity for his- 
torical enquiry. The reason is unfortunately apparent 
in Mr. Robertson's own language : he cannot distin- 
guish between Jesus the * teacher ' or the ' prophet, 
and Jesus the virgin-bom, and Son of God : — 

The evidence is obscure ; and the personality of the hanger 
Jesus, who is said to have been a sorcerer and a lalae teacher. 

^ Herford, p. $2. 
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becomes elusive and quasi-mythical even in the Talmnd | 
hut even such evidence gives better ground for a historical assumP' 
tion than the supemaittralist narrative of the gospels J- 

By such reasoning a vast number of characters would 
disappear from the scenes of history.* 

§ 4. The Historical Jesus. 

What, then, is the issue of the modem study of 
the Gospels conducted on the principles briefly 
sketched in the foregoing chapters ? Much must 

^ Pagan Christs, p. 186. The italics are mine. — J.E.C. 

9 The elaborate enquiry m Mr. Mead's volume. Did Jesus 
live 100 B.C. ? is conducted with much more learning and 
caution (cp. his remarks on the story just quoted, p. 149). 
He has analysed with great minuteness a series of data in the 
late Jewish work known as the Toldoth (history) of Jesus, 
which exists in various forms, and in his judgment embodies 
early materials. Traces of these data he finds in the writing 
of Tertullian, about 200 a.d. (he does injustice to his own 
general accuracy by three times calling him a bishop), and 
later on in a very curious passage from Epiphanius, who was 
Bishop of Salamis in the fourth century, a man who blended 
a pious zeal for Qiristianity as he understood it, with abound* 
ing credulity and confusion of thought. In an extraordinary 
argument on the union of the kingly and high-priestly dignities, 
H(»r. xxix. 3, Epiphanius plumply asserts that Jesus ' was 
bom in Bethlehem of Judaea ia the days of Alexander, who 
was of high priestly and royal race.' (Alexander is Alexander 
Jannaeus, 104-78 b.c.) Mr. Mead supposes (p. 402) that 
Epiphanius derived this from Jewish sources. The statement 
is subsequently repeated, and in another connexion Epiphanius 
refers to the ' tradition of the Jews.' He is acquainted with 
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remain uncertain, but the materials appear sufficient 
for a broad historical judgment.^ 

(I) In the first place the enquirer is confronted with 
soUd evidence, in the second century, of the existence 
of a wide-spread organization known as the Church. 
As he studies its literature, he is gradually led further 
and farther back towards its origins, and, in the 
documents which show the marks of greatest antiquity 
he finds most clearly the signs of a new movement, of 
singular freshness and power. A comparison of the 
letters of the Apostle Paul with one of the later books 
of Hebrew 'wisdom' — such as the sayings of the 
son of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus, about i8o B.C.), or the 
words of the Preacher (Ecclesiastes, which may 
possibly belong to a date still nearer the beginnings 
of Christianity) — ^reveals at once the entry of a 
powerful moral and religious impiilse. Behef , aspira- 

8ome form of the P&ndira story, since he inserts Panther into 
^he genealogy of Jesus as the fother of Joseph. Joseph, 
moreover, is said to have been very old, and the date of 
Panther is thus carried back to lOO b.c. The attitude of our 
author appears at present to be one of suspense. He admits 
(p. 421) that ' if there is any element in the whole [gospel] 
narrative which bears on its face the stamp of genuineness, 
it is precisely the Pilate date. This, in my opinion, takes 
precedence iax and away over aU other date indications.' 
The matter is complicated by a reference to clairvoyance 
(even as to the readings of unknown but presumably Greek 
Manuscripts) pp. 19, 424, which introduces considerations 
not within the range of the present historical enquiry. 

^ In the following sketch only the barest outline is attempted. 
The fuller justification of its positions must be deferred. 
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tion, are quickened with a vigour to which the previous 

ages present no parallel. Behind Paul, in the order 

of historical succession, stands Jesus. Here is the 

source of what in New Testament language — ^itself 

founded on the time-honoured vocabulary of Israel's 

faith — ^bears the emphatic name of 'life.' The 

fountain-head of this stream, destined to gather 

volume through all subsequent generations, and to 

receive innumerable tributaries upon its course, lies 

in Jesus of Nazareth. The narratives which describe 

his career contain much that the historian must reject 

as belonging to the realm of imagination rather than 

of fact. But these elements are themselves of great 

value even to the historian. Why did they not gather 

around John the Baptist, or again around any of 

the heroic niart5n:s of Judaism, such as Rabbi Akiba ? , 

They point to the operation of what may be called 

a spiritual force, first evoked by the personaUty of . 

the prophet of Nazareth. The religion of Osiris dies 

away upon its native soil, and its literature is only 

recovered by the laborious explorations of scholars, 

nineteen centuries after its priests had made their 

way to Rome. The devotees of the Sun-god Mithra, 

the radiant ' Friend,' planted their sacred monuments 

all through Europe — as far in our own island as the 

Roman wall north of the Tyne. But they had no 

gospels to preserve the memory of an actual career \ 

they might relate his birth in a cave ; they might 

call him mediator or saviour; they might tell of 

judgment and resurrection ; but they had no record 
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of a pefson. To such a person the early Christian 
literature bears emphatic witness. It may be that 
the greatness of Jesus is a resultant rather to be fdt 
on the scale of history, than to be analyzed into a 
turn of specific quaUties. He does not inaugurate a 
new era of philosophical speculation like Plato or 
Kant. We cannot follow him through a long career 
of warfare with worldliness like Francis of Assisi, 
or with ecclesiastical corruption and tyranny like 
Luther. He does not clothe problems of life in 
imperishable artistic form, like Dante or Shakspere. 
He announces no great scientific generalization for 
the enlightenment of human thought, like Newton 
or Darwin. His genius is not to be distributed into 
compartments, which can bear such labels as intel- 
lectual force, moral energy, spiritual vision. What 
meets us in the Gospels, and in the early literature 
of the Church, is not so much novelty of teaching, 
in the sense of the announcement of truths unknown 
before, but newness of being, originahty of character, 
a fresh outiook upon the world, an imexpected 
demand for action, a loftier hope for man, a closer 
walk with God. 

(2) The youth of Jesus was passed in troubled 
times. Rome laid its grasp tighter and tighter on 
his native land. Disturbances after the death of 
Herod marked his childhood. Judas the Galilean 
{Ads V. 37), from Gamala in Gaulonitis, led a revolt 
which was suppressed with merciless cruelty. Sep- 
phoris was burnt — ^the glare of the flames might have 
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been seen from the hills above Nazareth — ^and its 

inhabitants were sold as slaves. Judas was connected 

with the obscure party of the Zealots, or Cananaeans, 

who must have had a share of the violent and revoln- 

tionary spirit, for on their extreme wing they were 

allied with the still more obscure 'Assassins' (the 

Sicarii, Acts xxi. 38), and they lasted on as patriotic 

resolutes till the final catastrophe of a.d. 70.^ It 

was a seething, agitated, expectant age. Tyranny 

oppressed the people; the aspiration after liberty 

was ruthlessly crushed. Suddenly, from the wilder* 

ness of Judaea, by the bank of the Jordan, probably 

in the year 29 a.d., is heard the poignant cry ' Repent, 

for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.' The Baptist 

aimounces the immediate advent of the sovereignty 

or rule of God, In the true succession of the ancient 

prophets, he attacks the claims of Israel to divine 

favour, and threatens doom — ^not on the Gentiles, 

but on the chosen people. Vainly would Pharisee 

or Sadducee plead the merits of their father Abraham ; 

out of the stones in the river at their feet, God could 

raise up better children of Abraham than they. 

Already was the axe laid at the root of the trees ; 

over the disputes of sects and the sins and sores of 

social Ufe, brooded the awful vision of ' the coming 

wrath.' In various emblems had Israel's seers 

depicted the advent of the Mighty One, to judge, to 

^ The Revised Veraioa has made it plain that one of the 
Twelve chosen by Jesas belonged to this party, Luke vi. 15, 
q). MaU. z. 4. 
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punish, and to renew ; in penal and porifying flame 
they had seen the symbol of trial and destruction ; 
in the gift of the spirit, the force of revival and new 
growth. Such baptism with Holy Spirit and with 
fire is even now at hand. The great catastrophe of 
judgment is approaching. Just as the son of Sirach 
had declared, ' He is mighty in power and will take 
knowledge of every work of man ; '^ or Enoch had 
announced 'The Holy Lord will come forth with 
wrath and chastisement to execute judgment upon 
earth ; '■ or the author of the Assumption of Moses^ 
had proclaimed ' The Heavenly One will arise from 
his royal throne, he will go forth from his holy 
habitation,' so does John behold a mysterious figure, 
lord of earth's husbandry, applying his mighty 
winnowing fan to the harvest of human things, 
gathering his wheat into the gamer, and burning up 
the chafiE with unquenchable fire. 

(3) Among the crowd who hang upon John's words 
is a young man from Nazareth, about thirty years old.* 
Jesus is the son of a carpenter named Joseph and his 
wife Mary. The eldest of a large fanuly, he has four 
brothers and several sisters. One of these brothers, 
James, who afterwards joined the movement which 

^ EcclesiasHcus zv. 18. ^ Enoch, zci. /• 

' Between 7 and 29 a.d. (Charles). 

*Tbis is the statement of Luke iii. 23. Lake's eflEorts at 
definite chronology cannot be pronounced snccessfol {ante, 
p. 112), bnt there is nothing improbable in this age, though 
the authority for it is unknown. 
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survived his death, was a rigid Jew of the strictest 
type, and it has been supposed accordingly, that the 
family had been trained in the practice of an austere 
piety. Of such legalism there is no trace in the action 
of Jesus. He has received the ordinary education 
of a village school. He is familiar with synagogue 
usage ; at the sabbath worship he can take his place 
at the reader's desk; he has been trained in the 
teachings of the Law; and words of prophet and 
psalmist come readily to his lips. He has lived long 
enough to see a vast panorama of Ufe spread out 
before him. He loves nature ; he knows the times 
to sow and reap ; he has marked the birds swoop 
down upon the grain flung out on the pathway 
through the field ; he has seen the red lihes blossom 
on the hill-side ; he has noted the shepherd bringing 
home the strayed sheep upon his shoulders ; the 
sunset and the dawn have whispered their secrets 
to him, for it is his habit to spend long nights upon 
the mountains in silence and prayer. Not less dear 
to him is the home. He is not married, but he 
imderstands a father's love for his children ; he has 
watched the house-wife kneading the dough or 
sweeping the house to find a lost coin, while the bo)^ 
are at play in the market-square outside. He com- 
prehends the restlessness which drives a younger 
son away from routine and control into distant lands ; 
and he penetrates to the soul of goodness in things 
evil, and discerns how the old home-ties survive the 
exhaustion of passion and the weariness of satiety. 
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Poverty and riches, their trials and their opportunities, 
lie open to him ; the caravans, passing and re-passing 
on the great road, the endless procession of nation- 
alities going to and fro between east and west, between 
north and south, have brought him insights into 
trade and travel, and opened visions of wider fellow- 
ship to come. He has seen cruelty and lust in courts, 
and hypocrisy among the professors of religion; 
great truths have been perverted to ignoble issues ; 
and as the call of John rings through the land, he, too, 
leaves his work, obej^ the prophet's summons, and 
goes down into the Jordan to receive at his hand the 
'baptism of repentance for remission of sins.'^ In 
after da}^ the Church looked on this moment as the 
time of a new birth.* By the unction of the Spirit 
he was then declared to be the Messiah, and was thus 
adopted as God's Son. But the records of his Galilean 
ministry seem to show that at first he took up the work 
of John, though in a different way : and it was only 
at a subsequent stage that the question of the Messianic 
character forced itself upon him. Nevertheless, the 
contact with John, the stimulus of his impassioned 
preaching, the sense of movement, expectation, fear, 
hope, in the crowds around him, the intense force of 
personal appeal by which the needs of the whole age 
seemed to mingle in the prophet's words and call for 
help— must have made the act of self-surrender and 

1 On the later protest against the implications of this event, 
Matt. iii. I4-Z5» see ante, chap. III. | 2, p. 133-4. 
* Ante, chap. III. | 2, p. 13 1-2. 
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dedication a momentous crisis, as Jesus went down 
into the stream. All sorts of thoughts, desires, 
emotions, wrestled in his mind. How should he shape 
the future thus opening to him ? How give effect 
to the purposes that surged up from deeps of conscious- 
ness hitherto unplumbed ? He must go apart ; alone 
^th God he must take the great decision. Meditation 
and prayer must be his guides to action ; and resolve 
was not possible without trial. Once more the pictures 
of the Qiurch, the Messiah hungry yet living on the 
words of God, the Messiah refusing to demonstrate 
his successful trust in heavenly aid, the Messiah 
declining the empire of the world, portray these trials 
in the terms of later imagination.^ When he returns 
from the wilderness, he learns that the prophet is in 
prison ; the crowds have melted away ; who is bold 
enough to continue the work ? His hour is come. 
He will go back to Galilee, and announce to his own 
people in the midst of their daily toil that the kingdom 
* of God is drawing near. 

^ (4) The career of Jesus as a public teacher opens, 

^ according to the earliest testimony, in Galilee, 

^ Whether he first went back to Nazareth is uncertain ; 
Matthew's phrase, iv. 13, ' leaving Nazareth, he came 
^ and dwelt in Capernaum,' may be variously inter- 

'' preted; while Luke's programme-sermon in the 

'' Nazareth synagogue implies previous activity in the 
'' busy lake-town, iv. 23.* At any rate Capernaum 

i ^AnUt chap. III. { 3, p. 155. 

* Cp. ante, chap. VI. { 5, 3, p. 269. 
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becomes the immediate centre of his work. He 
umomices his message in the same terms as John, a 
decisive proof of his early dependence on the Baptist. 
But his spirit is throughout social, not ascetic ; a 
decisive proof, also, of his independence. He speaks 
in the synagogue, where he has joined in the public 
worship of his people; he enters the home and 
stands by the sick bed ; he sits in a boat moored 
beside the beach, and addresses the crowds that 
throng the shore ; when they follow him on to the 
hills, he is equally ready to speak there ; one thing 
only does he jealously guard, the privacy of his nights 
for prayer, where he may be alone with the silent 
spaces and with God. His teaching is called ' new,' 
not because he emplo}^ new words, or expounds new 
knowledge, or proclaims new doctrine; but rather 
because it implies a new way of realizing old truths, 
so that they lead to fresh issues ; he does not reckon 
up traditional opinions, and found himself on the 
maxims of the Rabbis ; he speaks with authority, 
and confidently appeals to his hearers to justify him, 

* Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ? ' 
This note of authority is felt in his demeanour as well 
as heard in his speech. It gives to his sununons 

* Come ye after me ' a mj^terious power of attraction 
and command. It rings with compelling force in 
one after another of his great utterances, whether for 
doing or being, * go and do likewise,' * be ye perfect.' 
It cannot be ranged among the recognized classes of 
the day; it defies anal}^is, for it springs out of a 
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character of a novel type. And it has a strange and 

calming influence on the nervous and distraught, of 

whom there were only too many among the agitations 

of the time, so that the unhappy sufferers were 

calmed by his word, and soothed by his presence. 

Everjnvhere his conduct has a notable boldness and 

originaUty. Even if every saying in the Sermon on 

the Mount could be found in the language of prophet 

or psalmist, of rabbi or scribe, we should still ask 

what teacher had shown the same passionate S3mi- 

pathy with the suffering, the poor, the sinful ; who, 

before him, had sought them out and shared their 

meals, and encountered for their sake the malignant 

charge of being a glutton and a drunkard ; what 

writer of apocalj^es, portraying the great banquet 

of the kingdom, had deliberately announced ' I am 

not come to invite the righteous, but sinners ' ? 

Speedy collisions with recognized authorities awaited 

this daring innovator. The Scribes and the Pharisees, 

also, had among their adherents disciples who 

cherished the great hope. Out of their circles came 

books like the Psalms of Solomon and the Assumption 

of Moses, Their ideas of the resurrection and the 

judgment, the world to come, and the life in the next 

age, show many points of contact with those of Jesus 

himself. Ihey undoubtedly represented the ' forward 

party' in contemporary religion. Some of them 

joined the movement afterwards ; but during his 

brief career they remained first sullenly, then actively 

hostile, and the fierceness of his invectives shows the 
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depth of his disappointment with them. One single 
word indicates the vehemence of his anger — ' Woe 
mito yon, Scribes and Pharisees, odors ! ' ; their 
sanctimonious piety was one long-drawn pretence. 
Against their l^al casuistry he appeals again and 
again to ultimate principles; in the face of the 
restraints of the Law he asserts the supremacy of 
human need and human rights. When he saj^ to 
the paralytic, ' Son, thy sins be forgiven,' and they 
object that he thus infringes the prerogative of God, 
his answer is prompt, ' The Son of Man has power on 
earth to forgive sins.' Who is this ' son of man ' ? 
Let the Psalmist answer. 

What is man that thon art mindfal of him. 
And the son of man that thou visitest him 1 

The ' Son of Man,' the equivalent of the vernacular 
Bar-nasha, is (we are assured) the current term for 
* man.'* It is no personal right, therefore, that Jesus 
asserts ; it is the universal privilege of man as God's 
child. The baptism of John which was expressly 
designed for the forgiveness of sins, had more or less 
implied it; yet the prophet incurred no charge of 
transgressing his legitimate range. Jesus is vindicat- 
ing, therefore, in his own person, a power that belongs 
to himianity at large ; and as the cripple walks away 
to his poor home, Matthew describes the crowd (ix, 8) 
as glorifying God who had given such * authority ' 
to men. The same interpretation explains another 

1 Cp. ante, chap. II. { 2, zc, p. 82. 
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famous sajong. The disciples on their way through 
the cornfields, one sabbath day, pluck some ears, 
rub out the grain, and eat it. The preparation of the 
food is a ' work/ which violates in Pharisaic eyes the 
day of rest. Similarly did David, and the high priest 
Abiathar, break the letter of the law, retorts Jesus, 
and were blameless. But the real argument comes 
after. Emplojnng the rh3^thmic speech in which 
Hebrew wisdom was wont to condense its maxims 
of hfe, he adds (Mark ii. 27), 

The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath {^ 
So that the son of man is lord even of the Sabbath. 

The evangelist, probably, assigned to the term the 
later Messianic meaning which it bore in the Church. 
Jesus employed it, not to enforce an official claim, 
but to place all institutions beneath the human spirit. 
(5) In one of his parables Jesus compares himself 
to a sower flinging out the seed, and his seed is ' the 
word.' He is no trained theologian of the schools ; 
no philosopher pursuing a search for truth; no 
historian delving into the origins of his national 
literature ; no student of science with a new theory 
of the universe. He is the inheritor of the prophetic 
spirit. He appeals less to the reason than to the will ; 
he does not attempt to demonstrate the existence of 
God, he preaches a way of salvation to be known only 
by living. The short name for this way is 'the 

^ So HiUel is reported to have said : ' The Sabbath is made 
for yon, not you for the Sabbath.' 
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kingdom of God.'^ In one sense the great change 
which will establish the role of God, is aheady at hand, 
' the kingdom of God has come near/ In another 
sense, it is the object of the disciples' quest, ' Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness/ 
The doctrine of the kingdom is the chief theme of 
the teaching of Jesus. It has important aspects 
both general and personal. When he declared its 
approach, what did he think that it meant, and 
what did he expect to happen ? And as he looked 
out into the future, how did his own position shape 
itself to his thought ; or, as he passed from place 
to place in Galilee, what did his hearers suppose 
him to be ? The answers to these questions are not 
easy. They are still eagerly debated by those who 
are seeking to know Jesus ; it must sufl&ce here to 
indicate the nature of the problem. 

(a) That there was an important body of doctrine 
concerning ' the things to come ' already familiar to 
Jewish thought, is now recognized on all hands. The 
familiar petition ' thy kingdom come ' — ^without 
mention of the kingdom (said the* Rabbis) a prayer 
was not a prayer — ^implied that it was something which 
was to arrive, and it would involve mighty changes, 
both outward and inward. Outwardly, its establish- 
ment was associated with an immense transformation 
of the existing scene, even to a new heaven and a new 
earth. This would triiunph over all political powers 

^On the eiqpectations gathered under this name, chap. 
II. S 1. 
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such as Rome ; it would also triumph over all social 
disorder, and do away with the poverty and suffering 
of the oppressed. And its inauguration would be 
accompanied by vast events, convulsions of nature, 
the resurrection of the dead, and the judgment of 
the nations. This group of conceptions bears in 
modern study the general name of Eschatology, or 
the * doctrine of the last things.' It impUed the 
speedy approach of a great divine manifestation, 
when unseen forces should be revealed from on high, 
and, amid tremendous revolutions in earth and sky, 
the new order should be installed. Hebrew imagina- 
tion had never felt any difl&culty in picturing such a 
transformation. The world was in the hand of God 
to destroy, to change, to recreate. ' He spake, and 
it was done,' was the triumphant exclamation of the 
older piety. He would speak again, and the universe 
would again obey his word. Of the order of nature, 
as modem science conceives it, this view took no heed. 
Now Jesus emplo}^, according to the Gospels, the 
language of this doctrine. At the outset of his 
teaching he declares that the kingdom is at hand; 
to prepare men for its coming is the task which he 
undertakes. The place, the day, are still indefinite, 
but the time-honoured emblems are all there. We 
hear of 'this age' and the 'age to come,' of the 
judgment and the resurrection, the kingdom and the 
fire prepared for ' seonian ' life and ' aeonian ' punish- 
ment. And the question is, has the language of Jesus 
about the kingdom this ' eschatological ' meaning in 
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all cases ? If he says ' blessed are ye poor, for yours 
is the kingdom of God/ does he mean ' Happy are 
you, for your lot will be speedily reversed ' ? If so, 
it must be admitted that the expectation has not been 
fulfilled. 

(b) There was, however, another aspect of this idea. 
The doctrine of the ' kingdom of God ' was not without 
analogies in the religion of the ancient Persians, under 
whose suzerainty Israd had lived for two hundred 
years. Ahura Mazda, ' the Lord all-knowing,' great 
God of purity, of light and truth, also had a ' king- 
dom,' which would be finally established amid scenes 
of resurrection, judgment, the overthrow of the powers 
of evil, and the appearance of a new earth and heaven. 
But the sovereignty of Ahura was 'spiritually dis- 
cerned ' wherever brotherly love ministered to human 
need; the third line of the believer's daily prayer 
declared — * He gives the kingdom to Ahura who 
bestows succour on the poor.' To help the suffering 
was to recognize Ahura's rule. In other words the 
'kingdom' had an immediate and present aspect. 
It was not only something to be visibly founded 
hereafter ; it was a Uving relation of the worshipper 
to his Lord. In the same way, when the Rabbis 
taught Israel to pray ' thy kingdom come,' they did 
not only mean ' may the resurrection and the judgment 
soon happen.' They, too, could conceive of the ' king- 
dom ' as a symbol of Uving spiritual relations. Who- 
ever recited the solemn confession ' Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord thy God, the Lord is one,' was said ' to have 
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taken upon himself the yoke of the kingdom ' ; he 
thereby professed himself a subject of the heavenly 
king ; it became his duty to act at once as a member 
of the spiritual order ; he belonged to the ranks of 
the obedient and faithful in all worlds ; and to him, 
therefore, the prayer meant (as Jesus phrased it) 
* Thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven.' When 
God's will was fulfilled in the midst of suffering or 
trial, in that heart the kingdom had come ; it was 
established as a present fact. 

(c) Does not the language of Jesus reflect this view 
also ? As he moves among the people, conducting 
the great warfare with evil which Hebrew prophecy 
had alwaj^ waged, two orders of result impress him ; 
the possessed are healed, and the sinners sin no more. 
From the outset of his career, he exerts a potent in- 
fluence over the victims of disease and madness, in 
whom the demons from the abj^s, according to the 
conmion theory of the time, had found a lodging. 
Over against the kingdom of God lay the dark realm 
of Satan. The herald of the advent of the one is 
empowered to control the emissaries of the other. 
When he sends out the Twelve to carry his message 
of good news, he bids them 'preach, sa3ang, The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand : heal the sick : cast 
out devils.' This process is described figuratively as 
' binding the strong man,' MaU. xii. 28, Luke xi. 20. 
The argument is noteworthy. Jesus has been charged 
with casting out devils with diabolic help. The reply 
is two-fold ; a principle is affirmed — ^it is absurd to 

AI 
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suppose that Satan destroys himself ; and a personal 
apphcation is enforced — ^if I am enabled to do this by 
Bedzebnb, who is it that aids yonr disciples to do 
the same ? The power was nothing peculiar to him- 
self, they shared it too. But, continues Jesus, ' if 
I by the spirit of God cast out devils, then is the 
kingdom of God come upon you.' In such beneficent 
activity the sovereignty of God was already plain. 
The same result is indicated in the parables which 
portray the kingdom under the s3rmbols of seed and 
growth.^ In the various destinies of the grain which 
the sower scatters from his pouch, Jesus describes 
the issue of his first experience as a teacher of the 
kingdom, his disappointments and his successes ; 
those that have heard the word and brought forth 
fruit, cheer him with the conviction that, like the tiny 
mustard seed, the kingdom which starts with small 
beginnings will one day become a mighty tree. Men 
sleep and rise, but the forces of the spirit, like those 
of earth and air, sunshine and rain, are silently at 
work, and the harvest is ready without noise or 
display. When the modem reader passes from Mark 
iv. to Mark xiii., from the early days of the ministry 
to its dose, he caunot help asking himself ' Has Jesus 
changed ? * Why is the voice on the Moimt of Olives 

^The student who finds nothing original in the Gospels 
should give heed to Fiebig's declaration, AUjadische Gleichnisse 
und die Gleichnisse Jesu, 1904, p. 105, that in the whole extent 
of Jewish literature there are no parables of the kingdom of 
heaven. 
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SO different from that by the Galilean lake ? Here 
is another of the great problems of the Gospel. But 
before attempting to indicate an answer, let us 
briefly consider the contents of the ' word.' 

(6) The religious language of Jesus was naturally 
the language of his people and his age. He was 
brought up in the midst of the ancient pieties ; he 
breathed the spiritual atmosphere impregnated with 
the ideas of Law, Prophecy, and Psalm; and he 
realized to the full that sense of personal communion 
with God which had begotten the exalted utterances 
of Israel's faith : — 

'Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 

And there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. 

(a) To the ordinary Jew this high fellowship became 
actual through his consciousness of belonging to the 
chosen people, and his share in the privileges of the 
Law. The seers and sages of old had again and 
again risen above this limitation. They had looked on 
nature as the vesture of the Eternal ; they had seen 
the nations migrate as the orgahs of a providential 
purpose; they had afiGomed the social institutions 
of govenmient and law from land to land to be the 
earthly and secular manifestations of a wisdom from 
above. ^ Here was religion free from all limitations 
of race and locality. The call to worship summoned 
' all flesh ' to prayer. But in the schools of Palestine, 
surrounded by alien peoples and idolatrous worships, 

^ For instance. Psalms civ., nrrrix., cxlv. ; Provirbs viii. 
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the exclusive claims of Israel had become more 
and more emphatic. These claims Jesus frankly 
set aside. When he declared ' man ' lord of the 
sabbath, the authority of the Law fell into the back- 
ground. ' Thou shalt love thy neighbour,' said the 
Law. But the interpreters recognized no neighbour- 
ship beyond Israel. There was no need to risk Ufe for 
a drowning Samaritan ; he was no ' neighbour.' 
Jesus, on the other hand, boldly makes a traveller 
of the hated race the hero of his parable of helpfulness, 
and holds up the Samaritan as the neighbour to be 

. loved.* In other words, the intensity, the directness 
of the religious consciousness of Jesus led him im- 

. plicitly to afi&rm that what was true for him as a son 
of God, was true for all. All men stand in the same 
relation to the Father ; all are the objects of his 

, bounty, and the children of his love. 

(b) By such a teacher rehgion was naturally pre- 

* Mr. Robertson, however, finds that ' there is positively 
no reason to doubt that Jews unknown to tame, Uving in 
contact with other cultures, were capable of reaching the 
moderate ethical height of the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
which is partly precedented in Old Testament teaching. Such 
teachings, though the best in the Gospels, seem marvellous 
only in the dim light of the Christian tradition ; there is 
nothing in them which could seem wonderful to a moraUy 
educated Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Chinaman, or Hindu, 
at the beginning of our era.' Christianity and Mythology, 
p. 463. The field of Greek literature is open : will Mr, 
Robertson take the Good Samaritan, and from Plato to 
Flotinus find his match ? 
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sented without priestly or sacramental mediation. 
The Law had its complicated transactions of purifica- 
tion and atonement. Even John had baptized. But 
Jesus did not impose this rite. When he called the 
children to him, and rebuked the kindly officiousness 
which would have shielded him from their mothers' 
importunity, what was his word ? ' Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.' Did he enquire if they were 
already ' regenerate and bom anew of water and the 
Holy Ghost ' ? And if not, how does the English 
infant differ from the Jewish babe ? Jesus, indeed, 
was never indifferent to sin. But he is never en- 
tangled in theological theories to the obscuring of 
spiritual relations. His language concerning forgive- 
ness is singularly direct. It had its stern and severe 
side to the unloving, the hard and self-satisfied, the 
wilfully blind. But his stories of the king and his 
servants, the aged father and the wandering son, 
tell us that the path of restoration is ever open : no 
way of approach is barred or inaccessible. Between 
the penitent prodigal and his father's embrace there 
was no altar needing an atoning sacrifice, no priest 
controlling the ' chartered channels ' of grace. Only 
the father's love awaited with infinite patience the 
awakening of the new life, the fresh birth of compunc- 
tion and endeavour. The veil, indeed, is dropped 
just wjiere modem experience tends to find the 
problem- become acute : — ^what was the place of the 
younger son in the home when the calf was eaten, 
and the best robe was doffed ? The path of discipline 
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and recovery is fall of pain, if also of hope ; it was 
the greatness of Jesus that he was willing to trust all 
to love. 

(c) The morality of Jesus is thus inward rather than 
outward. This does not mean that he was indifferent 
to conduct. Action is one of his persistent demands : 
' by their fruits shall ye know them.' Compared with 
the Pharisees, he again and again calls for other 
behaviour; but this is because he has first of all 
called for other dispositions. Behind the external 
conversation lie the secrets of the soul. His teaching 
does not emphasize specific acts so much as quality 
of being. Much of it is not even new ; its originality 
consists in giving fresh values to the old. It is a 
morality not of law but of affection. According to 
one story it is a lawyer, according to another Jesus 
himself, who picks out the two vital commandments 
of love to God and to one's neighbour as the sum of 
religious duty. The choice implies that religion lies 
not so much in conformity to a code as in a new 
temper of the heart. This spirit, as the apostle Paul 
immediately discerned, is the nurse of freedom. The 
word 'liberty' does not occur in the First Three 
Gospels. But the idea is ever}nvhere. It is of no use 
to put new wine into old wine-skins, or patch a worn- 
out garment with fresh cloth. Ritual and ceremony 
have lost their savour ; throughout there is a direct 
appeal away from consecrated custom or traditional 
usage to new hopes, new life. Accordingly principles 
take the place of rules ; system gives way to con- 
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science. It is not the deed of unchastity, but the 
lust from which it springs, that constitutes the real 
adultery. Uncleanness does not lie in the food that 
is received into the mouth, but in the thoughts, 
words, acts, that issue from the centre of our person- 
ality within. There is the seat of love and trust ; 
there the place where the struggles with evil are fought, 
and the victories of faithfulness are won ; there the 
gladness and confidence of those who walk un- 
hesitatingly with God. Viewed in this light, the 
Gospel is not a detailed legislation, fit for all social 
circumstances, with an answer for every national, 
or even for every personal contingency. The short 
sharp words which Jesus addresses to partictdar 
individuals at special crises — ' Sell all that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and come, follow me * — are not js/ 
maxims of universal significance and perpetual) 
obligation. Jesus is not issuing commands which 
are to be valid for all time. * You must hate your 
father and mother if you wish to be my disciple ' is 
not intended to render family life for ever impossible. 
This is the peremptory demand in view of an impend- 
ing crisis — ' the kingdom is at hand,' you must break 
every tie if needful, to get ready for it. Just as we 
have to translate the language of Jesus into our 
modem speech, and abstract from his thought of God 
and the world what is inconsistent with our modern 
science, so must we transpose the ethical demands 
of Jesus into the conditions of our own day ; and 
withdraw the limitations of time and circumstance 
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which bounded his view. Then we must try to see 
with his eyes, and look out on life anew with his spirit. 
To live on his plane we must be ready for great 
sacrifices. Between truth and honesty on the one 
part, and usefulness, success, or ease, on the other, 
Jesus admits of no compromises. Oiu: domestic 
peace, our social standing, even our tenderest family 
reverence, may be the price of discipleship. Blessed 
is he who can pay it without reserve. 

(i) The result of such an endeavour, speaking in the 
broadest terms, is to present hfe as a trust, to be used 
not for personal enjoyment merely but for the welfare 
of others. In canying back the scope of moral judg- 
ment from the conduct without to the spirit within, 
Jesus does not throw action into the background. 
For the indulgence of fine sentiments as an aesthetic 
pleasure, he would have had nothing but contempt. 
He lays stress everywhere on the will which performs, 
as well as on the heart which feels. And he gives 
to this energy an unexpected range. The maxim 
ascribed to Hillel, ' What thou wouldest not done to 
th5^elf, do not to others,' is converted by Jesus into 
a call for positive deeds. It is not enough to abstain 
from injuring those who are better off than ourselves. 
Jesus calls on his disciples to give active help to those 
who are worse. ' I am among you,' is his word, ' as 
one that serveth.' The ' goats ' who are put on the 
left of the Son of Man in the great judgment scene, 
do not stand there because they were Greeks or 
Egyptians and not Jews; nor because they had 
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neglected the proper sacrifices, and failed to visit 
the temples or say the appointed prayers ; they are 
condemned as deficient in humanity, as lacking 
love, they have seen suffering and have not striven 
to relieve it. Why should they, until they have 
realized that the same bounty enfolds them all, the 
same sun shines on the evil and the good, the same 
rain falls on the just and the unjust ? The gospel, 
then, is the vehicle of a mighty impulse for the 
renovation of human life. It demands of the disciple 
an unwearied service ; it sends him forth to seek and 
to save the lost ; rescue from degradation, recovery 
out of weakness, deliverance from debasing passions 
and infirmity of will, elevation above despondency 
and hopelessness, vision for blindness, light upon 
ignorance, and S3m[ipathy upon sorrow, these have 
been its perpetual watchwords. Jesus had no idea 
of the social order as we are slowly learning to under- 
stand it. Of the vastness of the world, the great 
procession of its nations, the immense developments 
of modem industrial enterprise, the instruments 
which science has put into our hands for calling the 
powers of nature to the aid of human skill, he knew 
nothing. Yet all that we call progress, in the attain- 
ment of knowledge, in the advance of social justice, 
in the slow effort — even now little more than a dream 
in the hearts of a few — ^to knit the nations together 
in the bond of peace, rightfully belongs to him. All 
this is part of the great hope of the ' kingdom of God.' 
It does not determine the forms of the social order 
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towards which we are moving. That is the business 
of science, not prophecy ; it must be achieved out 
of the laborious proc^esses of experience ; there is no 
short cut to the re-organization of life. What Jesus 
has done is to give force and vitality to a great ideal ; 
to present that ideal so that it may itself expand 
and develop with the movement of the years ; to 
kindle such joy in it that life is, as it were, new-made, 
when it is steadily discerned and loyally followed ; to 
link it with the loftiest of our conceptions alike of 
the present and the future. Watchfulness and 
endeavour, trust and love, are his demands. For 
those who strive to see eye to eye with him, the key 
to the entire development of man lies in the words 
' Be ye perfect, as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.' They are content to wait for God to 
complete the education which he has here begun. 

(7) If such was the * word ' that Jesus sowed, what 
impression did men form of the Sower ? It was 
inevitably mixed. 

{a) In common talk he is addressed with the title 
Teacher (as it were Rabbi). The same title had been 
bestowed on his predecessor John, Luke iii. 12. Even 
in Jerusalem he is content with no higher, Mark xiv. 
14. Yet as his fame grows, he is lifted above 
contemporary repute ; it is surmised that he belongs 
to an older day, a more august company; he is 
Elijah, or Jeremiah, returned to earth, or one of the 
prophets; and when he enters Jerusalem, and the 
question flies from lip to lip, ' Who is it,' the answer 
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is ready, ' the prophet Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee/ 
This was apparently his own view of his function ; 
when he makes a fruitless visit to Nazareth, and can 
do no mighty work there because of his fellow- 
townsmen's want of faith, he sadly observes, ' A 
prophet is not without honour, save in his own country 
and among his own kin, and in his own house.' ^ Now 
the prophetic character was regarded as, in a special 
sense, a manifestation of what in Old Testament 
language was designated 'spirit.' In ancient days 
it was marked by excited utterance, and equally 
excited action. A certain vehemence alike of speech 
and of demeanour lifted the prophet above the level 
of the ordinary teacher. It was the same with the 
ministry of the 'prophets' in the early church. 
Their words were incoherent, irregular, unintelligible ; 
they needed an interpreter to explain what was 
spoken 'with tongues.' Something of the same 
unconventional character must have appeared in 
the activity of Jesus. He does not employ the 
external symbols of an Isaiah or ^ Jeremiah ; he does 
not even adopt the ascetic habit of his predecessor. 
But his personaUty is full of power; he rouses a 
startling enthusiasm; his words of denunciation 
bum like darts of fire ; he kindles hopes of immense 
social transformations when injustice and hypocrisy 
shall be hurled into abj^ses of doom ; he consorts 
with strange followers whom respectable working 
people like his brothers cannot endure ; the good 

^ Cp. Luh$ vii. 16, 39, xxiv. 19. 
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name of the family is being dragged in the dust ! 
Long after did the traces of this f eeUng survive, when 
the author of the Fourth Gospel represented the 
antagonism of the Jews under the formula ' Thou hast 
a devil/ 1 Only the earliest tradition, however, 
preserves the remembrance that this view was in 
fact shared by his own kin. He has already gathered 
eager crowds around him. From place to place the 
excitement has spread. Wherever he appears, the 
pubUcans and sinners share his meals, the frenzied 
and distraught assemble round him ; the whisper 
rises among his friends ' he is as mad as they ' ; until 
at length mother and brothers can bear it no more ; 
they arrange to secure his person, to put him under 
a kind of domestic arrest, in order to protect him 
from himself ; and under the plea that he is ' out of 
his senses ' or ' beside himself,' they ' go out to lay 
hold on him.'* From a higher point of view a similar 
impression is conveyed. AU lofty gifts and energies 
were originally conceived as the endowments of the 
Spirit of the Lord. By these should the rule of the 
ideal king be distinguished, Is. xi. 2 ; by this should 
the ' servant of the Lord ' be upheld when he went 
forth to the nations. Is. xlii. i. In the programme- 
sermon with which Luke opens the teaching career 
of Jesus, in the S3aiagogue at Nazareth, he claims 

^ John vii. 20, viii. 48-52, x. 20-21, the only references to 
the theory of possession in this gospel. 

s Mark iii. 20, 21, 31. The intervening passage 22-30 
appears to be a later addition, qh ante chap. V. pp. 214, 228. 
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that in Jesus the ancient promise is fulfilled, 'The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me.' That, as we have seen, 
is the significance of the baptismal hour ; then did 
the early Chmrch suppose that he received the unction 
of the spirit, and, as Messiah, became Son of God. 
But the statement of Mark i. 10 is noteworthy ; for 
the reading which is now widely beheved to have 
most authority, asserts that the Spirit descended into 
him. It occupied him with a sort of divine possession, 
and produced a tumultous impulsive action — ' immedi- 
ately the spirit driveth him into the wilderness.' The 
constant recurrence of the same descriptive adverb 
throughout this Gospel, 'straightway,' reflects this 
aspect of impetuosity ; and the story of his strange 
words and stranger ways is explained by the theory 
that he was the actual embodiment of a power from 
above. In Jesus, as in all great original creative 
souls, there was a large element of the incalculable, 
the unexpected ; the vigour of his spirit breaks out 
in ever fresh forms of thought and life. 

(b) The Sower, we have se^i, sowed ' the word ' ; 
as nature toiled for the waiting husbandman, so he 
relied on the silent forces of truth and love to work 
the mighty moral and spiritual change which the 
coming kingdom required. When he sent forth the 
Twelve, their task was not to proclaim him, but to 
spread the good news he had received from John, 
' Preach, sa3dng. The kingdom of heaven is at hand.' 
Even when John despatches his messengers, Jesus 
sends back no definite reply to his anxious question. 
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He is content to describe his method, and leave the 
Baptist to draw his own conclusions. But little by 
little the conflicts into which he is drawn with the 
representatives of traditional usage, compel him to 
consider his own position. His own vision wid^is, 
his grasp of principle is made firmer, in face of the 
hostiUty which confronts him. And the question 
begins to suggest itself how he shall define his attitude 
towards the great movement which he has already 
touched to such fime issues. The death of John 
brings these thoughts out of obscurity into more 
active consciousness. The first preacher of the 
kingdom has perished. Was the same fate to over- 
take the second ? Over the question of ceremonial 
defilement he fimally breaks with the Pharisees, Mark 
vii. 1-23. One single principle upsets the whole law. 
Not that which goes into a man defiles him, but the 
evil deed which comes out. Impending danger drives 
him to flight. He retreats into Phoenicia, and would 
have no man know it. By a long circuit he returns 
after some time to Bethsaida, viii. 22, only to with- 
draw again to the groves around Caesarea Philippi, 
where the springs of the Jordan burst from the 
clifis of Mount Hermon. There he decides that the 
time has come for a great venture. During these 
wanderings he has been pondering on the future. 
What prospect was there for himself and his cause ? 
He has learned what difficulties await it in the homely 
circles of Galilean life : and his thought has brooded 
on the bold plan of appealing to his people in their 
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capital, at the centre of their worship, their law, and 
their hope. But in what character shall he go ? 
What, in other words, was his real function ? How 
could he explain himself to himself ? Was he simply 
a Rabbi, without the technical training of the schools, 
who had some new and original views of the scope of 
the Kingdom and its transcendence over the Law ? 
Was he only the continuator of the work of John — 
a prophet of another type, indeed, yet like him only 
a ' voice,' without more definite relation to the 
coming age ? Little by little there rises in his mind 
the noblest figure of ancient prophecy, that ' Servant ' 
to whom was committed the task of proclaiming ' the 
acceptable year of the Lord/ Could it be that to 
this same task he was called ? In this direction he 
had already pointed when he bade the messengers 
of the Baptist tell their Master what they themselves 
had seen, the blind received their sight, the lame 
walked, and the poor had good tidings preached to 
them.^ At length the time is come for him to declare 
his true character to his followers, and prepare them 
for the final eflfort. Turning to the Twelve among 
the olive-groves and poplars, he enquires ' Who do 
men say that I am ? '• The answers vary : John the 
Baptist, they tell him, EUjah, Jeremiah, one of the 
old prophets risen again. ' But,' continues Jesus, 
* who do you say that I am ? ' And Peter replies 

1 Matt, zi. 4, St cp« Is. xlii. 7, xaczv. 5, 6, bd. i. 
* So Mark viii. 27, Luke iz. i3. Matthew's form, xvi. 13, 
already involves the daim to the Messiahahip. 
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without hesitation, 'Thou art the Messiah.' The 
word has been uttered, the title confessed, and the 
Teacher has not rejected it. Difficulties, indeed, 
does it involve. Popular hope was fixed upon the 
* Son of David,' who should bring ' deliverance from 
the enemy,' Luke i. 71, 74, and restore Israel to power, 
Ads i. 6. But Jesus made no claim to royal ancestry. 
When the crowd follows him out of Jericho, the blind 
beggar Bartimaeus might easily address him with a 
popular name, and pass unnoticed. But to the 
Pharisees Jesus appears deUberately to argue that 
the Messiah need not be of David's line.^ The 
expectation which the function carried with it, was 
altogether alien from his own character ; the experi- 
ence of a few weeks was to show how bitter would be 
the disappointment if he failed. Yet by no other name 
could he describe himself. Till his plans are ripe, 
therefore, let those who know his secret guard it with 
care. He will go to Jerusalem, to triumph or to die.* 

1 Mark xii. 35-37 ; ante, p. 76. 

9 I adhere to the view expressed in the first editions of 

this book, from the seventh chapter of which some sentences 
' are incorporated in the foregoing section. In the Seat of 
I Authority in Religion, Dr. Martineau sought to show that 
' Jesns did not accept the title of Messiah. In Germany Wrede 
I and others have recently taken the same view. The entry into 
! Jerusalem, however, seems to me at once historical and deci- 

sive of his function : nor can I reject the explicit confession at 
/ the trial as an ' exceptional detail.' On the other hand, Oscar 

Holtzmann, Life of Jesus (1904), p. 326, accepts the language 

of Matt. xvi. 18-19, which does not appear to me to be genuine. 
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(8) The brief period which follows the great resolve 
at Caesarea Philippi, lasts in all probability but a 
few weeks. According to the more trustworthy 
narrative of Mark x. i, and Matt. xix. i, Jesus travels 
to the capital by the eastern route, instead of the 
shorter journey through Samaria, into which Luke 
throws so much of his materials, ix. 51-xviii. 14. 
Beyond the Jordan there was the same eager interest 
in his teaching which had been already shown in 
Galilee. Crowds gather round him, and many follow 
him from Jericho. They climb the steep ascent to 
Bethany, where a colt is found on which Jesus rides 
over the slope of Olivet, and formally enters Jeru- 
salem in Messianic dignity. By the daring act of 
driving the money-changers from the temple-precincts 
he at once challenges public attention, and concen- 
trates upon himself the anger of the whole priestly 
party. But he does nothing further. Day after day 
he walks in the temple courts, ready to talk with 
friend or foe. The people wait and watch; the 
opposition gathers ; what does he expect to happen ? 
Is he conscious of the approaching fate ? He has 
dared all in coming to Jerusalem; he has thrown 
out hints — di cup that he must drink, a baptism 
that he must be baptized with— of peril and failure. 
And yet the disciples' hope was high : would they 
not soon be with him in his glory (Mark x. 37) ? 
Many and baffling are the problems of these last days. 
Had he a programme ? What did he hope to 
accomplish ? The answer depends in part upon the 

BI 
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meaning which is attached to the mysterious language 
in which, from Caesarea Philippi onward, he announces 
the coming of the Son of Man. In his earlier preach- 
ing the doctrine of the last things is shrouded in 
reserve. Once only do we hear of the advent of the 
Son of Man (in MaU. x. 23), in a highly composite 
discourse addressed to the Twelve when they are first 
sent out to preach. The passage to which this verse 
is attached, 17-22, appears in nearly the same words 
in Mark xiii. 9-13 ; and is certainly placed too soon 
by Matthew. It does not contain instructions for 
the mission of the apostles among the villages of 
Galilee, in the first flush of enthusiasm and success, 
but warnings of the difficulties which will beset the 
future preaching of the Gospel. The reference in 
MaU. X. 23, therefore, cannot supply any certain 
witness of the early anticipations of Jesus ; it seems 
to belong to the sajdngs assigned by Mark to the last 
days. The first definite appearance of this hope in 
the teaching of Jesus occurs in the colloquy with the 
disciples, enforcing the austere demand that those 
who follow the Messiah shall do so carrying their 
cross {MaU. xvi. 24 ; Mark viii. 34). 

Mark viii. 38, ix. i. MaU. xvi. 27, 28. Luke ix. 26, 27. 

For whosoever For the Son of For whosoever 

shaU be ashamed of Man shall come in shall be ashamed 

me and of my words the glory of his of me and of my 

in this adulterous Father with his words, of him shaU 

and sinful genera- angels ; and then the Son of man be 

tion, the Son of man shall he render to ashamed when he 

also shall be asham- every man accord- oometh in his own 
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ed of him, when he ing to his doing, glory, and the glory 

cometh in the glory of the Father, and 

of his Father with of the holy angels, 
the holy angels. 

And he said nnto 
them. Verily I say Verily I say nnto But I tell you of 
nnto you. There be you. There be some a truth. There be 
some here of them of them that stand some of them that 
that stand by, here, which shall in stand here, which 
which shall in no no wise taste of shall in no wise 
wise taste of death, death, till they see taste of death tUl 
till they see the the Son of man they see the king- 
kingdom of God coming in his king- dom of God. 
come with power, dom. 

When the young man who had great possessions 
sorrowfully departs, unable to accept the Teacher's 
summons ' follow me/ Peter remarks with satisfaction, 
' That is what we have done ; what shall we get ? ' 
And the recorded promise runs, MaU. xix. 28, 

Verily I say unto you, that ye which have followed me, 
in the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the 
throne of his glory, ye also shaU sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 

This is the great theme of discourse on the Mount 
of OUves ; the speaker describes the beginning of 
the ' birth-pains,' the labour or travail which will 
mark the approaching end of the age {Matt. xxiv. 8). 
Wars, famines, earthquakes, the portents and catas- 
trophes of ancient prophecy, will precede the ' great 
tribulation,' which will be followed by the sun ecUpsed, 
the failing moon, the falling stars : — 
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Markidii,26, 30, 31. MaU.iady, 30,34.35* ^^« ^od. 27, 32. 

And then shall And they shall And then shall 
they see the Son of see the Son of Man they see the Son of 
man coming in coming on the man coming in a 
clouds with great clouds of heaven, cloud with power 
power and glory . . . with power and and great glory . . . 

great glory . . . 

Verily I say unto Verily I say unto Verily I say unto 
yoUy this generation you. This genera- you, this genera- 
shall not pass away, tion shall not pass tion shall not pass 
until all these things away, till all these away, till all things 
be accomplished, things be accom- be accomplished. 
Heaven and earth plished. Heaven Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but and earth shall pass shall pass away, 
my words shall not away, but my words but my words shall 
pass away. shall not pass away, not pass away. 

And once again, in the final crisis on the fatal night, 
when he is asked ' Are you the Messiah ? ' and there 
is no time to quaUfy or explain, he boldly cries ' I 
am/ and adds : — 

Mark xiv. 62. Matt. xxvi. 64. Luke xxii. 69. 

And ye shall see Henceforth ye From henceforth 
the Son of man shall see the Son of shall the Son of man 
sitting at the right man sitting at the be seated at the 
hand of power, and righthand of power, right hand of the 
coming with the and coming on the power of God. 
clouds of heaven. clouds of heaven. 

According to the current identification of the term 
'Son of man' with Jesus, these words^ can only 
mean that the situation will shortly be reversed : 
he will be seated on the Judge's throne, and his captors 

^ Observe that Luke's version softens them away. 
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will receive their doom at his hands.^ But this did 
not happen. Jesus did not come back. Was he, 
then, mistaken in holding out this promise ? Let 
us ask, rather, whether the promise has been correctly 
understood.' It is admitted on all hands that the 
language is founded on the vision in Daniel vii. But 
it is remarkable that Jesus, whether in encouragement 
or threat, should never say ' You shall see tne coming.' 
Why does he name an apocalyptic symbol, not him- 
self ? May not the reason be that it was just because 
the term had for him that vaguer meaning ? The seer 
of Daniel avowedly uses the advent of ' one like unto 
a son of man,' as an emblem of a vast manifestation 
of the divine will. The forces of justice and love 
which would be established in the kingdom of the 
saints, Dan. vii. 27, are typified by a human figure 
of celestial origin, in contrast to the empires of heathen 
might which rose in a succession of brute forms upon 
the earth. His appearance thus represented the 
fulfilment of the prophetic ideal, the consummation 
of Israel's training to accomplish the purposes of God. 
It is part of the secret of apocalyptic hope to bdieve 
that the victory of good is close at hand. It is not 

^ The testimony of the apostle Pftnl suffices to indicate the 
expectation of the early Church ; cp. Romans ii. 16, i Cor, 
i. 8, I Thess. iv. 16, 2 Thess. i. 7, B, etc. 

s The substantial accuracy of the reports is here assumed. 
The limits of this sketch do not allow of critical defence. It 
must suffice to point out that the same announcement is 
practically repeated three times. 
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concerned with ways and means ; it rises into the 
reahn of transcendent powers, and fastens its vision 
on the divine righteousness, confident that this must 
{realize itself. In this spirit Jesus looked for the 
! speedy entrance of the eternal agencies of truth and 
j equity, mercy and peace, into the scene of Israel's life ; 
j when the world's selfishness and violence would pass 
away. Of their approach he had been the herald ; 
face to face with death, he is assured that they are 
near ; he may be cut off, like the Anointed Servant 
of an older age, from the land of the living ; but the 
judgment, the resurrection, are nigh, when he will 
see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. Un- 
daunted, then, he confronts the anger of the council, 
the wrath of the high-priest; as though he said, 
* You may kill me, but you cannot baffle God ! The 
Messiah may perish, but the Son of Man will come ! ' 
(9) The prominence of this expectation in the 
language of Jesus during his latter days certainly 
seems to mark a change in his view of the progress 
of ' the kingdom.' It ceases to be an internal prin- 
ciple of growth, it is presented as an immediate ' divine 
event.' How far this was due to the growing sense 
that the hostile forces were too strong, and could 
only be overcome by direct interposition from above, 
the scanty records do not enable us to determine. 
But it is clear from the letters of the Apostle Paul 
that the eschatological anticipations of the early 
Church were passionately vivid ; and for this ardour 
of hope there must have been an active root in the 
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language of Jesus himself. The intensity of his 
trust in the triumph of God's will begot the profound 
conviction that its fulfilment could not be delayed : 
and the greater the obstacles and dangers which 
beset him, the more ardent was his rehance that the 
Father would himself achieve his own designs. This 
is the key to his attitude in the last days. In the 
prospect of the speedy dose of the existing order, 
what mattered the tribute to Rome ! Let Israel pay ; 
it would not be for long. But this inaction wins him 
no support. A Messiah who does nothing, but only 
talks, can satisfy no popular demands. Night after 
night he retreats to Bethany. The scenes of homage 
and welcome are never repeated with his morning 
return. He divines the plots that thicken round him, 
but he will make no attempt to evade them by flight. 
The passover-supper is spread ; his desire to celebrate 
the feast with his immediate followers is realized; 
and emotion plays swiftly round the two thoughts 
uppermost in his mind, his personal peril, and the 
vindication of God's cause : he will drink no more 
wine with them till he drinks it new in the kingdom 
of God, Mark xiv. 25. He even encourages the 
apostles, according to Luke xxii. 30, with a promise 
made (MaU. xix. 28) during their journey, that they 
shall sit on thrones in that kingdom, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.^ The evidence is conflicting, and does 

^ What the precise language of Jesus was it is impossible to 
determine. That the Messiah's foUowers would have certain 
privileges in the kingdom was natural; and the language 
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not appear to justify the belief that Jesus expected 
rescue from heaven ; on the other hand it is plain 
from the sequel that the apostles were entirely over- 
whelmed by the catastrophe of the crucifixion ; and 
the repeated and detailed predictions of his death 
and resurrection must have taken their present shape 
under the influence of the Church. The further 
proof of this lies in the struggle in Gethsemane. No 
confident foresight of personal triumph breathes in 
the broken words amid the shadows of the olive trees. 
The prayer of self-surrender could not fall from the 
lips of one who was to make the cross a throne. It 
could have meaning only if the future was uncertain, 
and death loomed instead of victory. ^ Bitter it was 
at the last hour to pass, and leave the work unfinished. 
Yet prayer brings peace, and in the crisis of trial 
strength again returns. Before his accusers he stands 
with unshaken courage ; is it only to fail upon the 
cross ? Does the dying cry, ' My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ? ' mean that he felt himseU 
abandoned in the last hour ? Does his career close 
in an abyss of despair ? To Luke and John, whose 

of Ejifod. xix. 6, was early applied to describe their dignity. 
They would have a share in ro3ralty, and might be said to 
' reign in life/ Rom. v. 17, cp. 12 ; i Cor. iv. 8. The saints 
would thus actually take part in the judgment, and would 
even ' judge angels/ i Cor. vi. 2, 3 ; cp. Rev. xx. 4, and v. 10. 
^ The Fourth Evangelist, accordingly, omits it as inconsistent 
with the appointed destiny of the Son ; on the other hand 
the Messiah's majesty flings the troops sent to arrest him in 
the dust, John xviii. 6. 
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accounts of the whole Passion run on independent 
lines, this seemed impossible; and they portray 
Jesus as serenely trustful or already victorious. The 
tradition in Mark and Matthew, however, seems too 
securely established to be doubted. But what does 
it mean ? Is it an utterance of defeat and desolation ? 
So it is natural at first to interpret it.^ Yet such an 
interpretation seems inconsistent with the whole char- 
acter of Jesus, and especially with the iimer history 
of the fatal night. The possibiUty of death had been 
in sight for weeks. He had come to Jerusalem ready 
to face the worst. As it approached, it proved indeed 
a trial more grievous than even he had foreseen. 
But in Gethsemane he had solemnly offered himself 
to God. Could he flinch when the offering was 
accepted ? What pain and shame could undo his 
trust, or sever the fellowship of his spirit with the 
Father ? It is more congruous, therefore, with his 
previous attitude to interpret the cry as a final 
declaration of faith.* The verse opens the passionate 
pleading of one of Israel's hsnnns ; but the Psalm 
which begins with desolation closes with glowing 
hope, Ps, xxii. 24-28 : — 

He hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the 

afflicted. 

Neither hath he hid his face from him ; 

Bnt, when he cried nnto him, he heard. 

• • • 

^Cp. the modification in the fragment of the Gospel of 
Peter, * my strength, my strength, why hast thou deserted me.' 
<So many, from Sdileiermacher onwards. 
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And all the ends of the earth shall remember, and turn 

onto the Lord. 
And all the kindred of the nations shall worship before 

thee. 
For the kingdom is the Lord's ; 
And he is the ruler over the nations. 

With this last affirmation of the kingdom, Jesus died. 

Such is the historical witness of the First Three 
f Gospels. The real tragedy of the hfe of Jesus does 
not lie in his death/ but in the insufficiency of the 
Messiahship. He was obliged to use the forms of 
thought provided by his age, and they were inadequate 
to the loftiness of his ideas. His principles far trans- 
cended the moulds which the time provided. The 
proofs of his greatness lie in history, for his concep- 
tions have again and again prompted and guided 
vast movements of religious thought and life ; and 
they are even now rising into fresh might. This 
influence is due to many causes. It was first power- 
fully promoted by the efforts to disengage the truths 
of Christianity from their primitive eschatological 
form. This was not effected so much by the Apostle 
Paul, in whom the eschatological expectation is still 
very vigorous, as by their frank combination with 
Hellenic ideas in the Fourth Gospel, and the re- 
statement of them in terms which could be harmonized 
with the permanent order of the world. When that 

^The resurrection is not here discussed, as it belongs 
properly to the history of the Church. 
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attempt was first made, it was inevitable that the 
person of Jesus himself should be presented under new 
modes of thought. The rettun to the historical Jesus 
will involve much sifting of time-honoured beliefs, 
much readjustment of the perspectives of the future. 
Many elements, once thought vital to faith, will 
gradually fall away and disappear. The entire cycle 
of Messianic conceptions will pass out of the sphere 
of religion, and cease to prescribe the patterns of our 
hope. In a larger and more ancient universe than 
ever Jesus knew, we shall not expect him to reappear 
in our skies, roll back the deeps of our seas, and draw 
forth from the earth the reanimate forms of the 
uncounted dead. The doctrines belonging to the old 
order which have established themselves in the so- 
called Apostles' Creed, from the virgin-birth to the 
resurrection of the body, will one by one lose their 
vitaUty, and cease to control the faith of those who 
understand the processes which gave them shape. 
Ecclesiastical Christianity may be shaken ; but the 
rehgion of Jesus will be untouched. Then, as of old, 
men will still learn of him to say ' Our Father.' Then, 
as of old, with a wider outlook and a fuller knowledge, 
may it be also with as deep a love and trust, they 
will repeat his prayer, 

'Thy kingdom come, Thy wiU be done, 
As in heaven, so on earth.' 
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